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Assignment Of Loss 
Seen As Adjustment 
Problem Of Company 


Buchanan, Aetna Vice President, 
in Address at French Lick, 
Discusses Multiple Lines 


UNDERWRITING PROGRESSES 
Deprecates Agent-Solicitation of 


Adjusters’ Business; Cautions Ex- 
perience in Direct Claim Work 








Adjustment problems created by 
multi-line writings was the subject of 
an address given by Thomas F. Bu- 
chanan, vice president of the Aetna 
before the annual convention of the 
National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, at the French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
last week 

“Fifty years ago, fire insurance was 
the basic physical damage coverage,” 
Mr. Buchanan said. “Windstorm, ex- 
plosion and sprinkler leakage were 
written under separate policies. Busi- 
ness interruption was infrequently writ- 
ten, and it was a very daring under- 
writer who would assume physical 
damage coverage on an automobile. 
Inland marine insurance was then in 
its infancy. 

Progressive Underwriting 

“During the past two decades, the 
underwriting departments of our com- 
panies have rapidly progressed in fur- 
nishing insurance protection in conveni- 
ent form. Within that period, we have 
witnessed the advent of the extended 
coverage endorsement, which contains 
protection for many of the perils which 
were previously written under separate 
policies for each peril. Business inter- 
ruption forms have been broadened, 
until today there is a large volume of 
this class of business written. Automo- 
bile insurance is written with either 
combination policies covering the physi- 
cal damage and third party liability or, 
in many cases, under one policy which 
insures one or all of the perils which 


me policyholder may choose to pur- 
Cc lase. 
“The windstorm section of the ex- 
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Not a Number 


Although every policy of life insurance bears an identifying 
number, the underwriter can make the odd boast that he is “the 
man who doesn’t remember numbers.” It would be difficult to 
find any underwriter who remembers the number of any policy 
he has ever worked with. That is because to him it is not a cold 
contract, a piece of paper, but part of his private history of life 


insurance in action. 


Life insurance is a big business, but is never an impersonal 


business to the underwriter. Through life inurance he deals with 
human problems directly with the men and women involved. His 
is a highly personalized part of the business which is not fully 
recorded in any page of statistics, 


He has come to know his policyowners. He knows each one 
well. He has their confidence, knows the different members of 
the family, and will be watching through the years as each de- 
velops his life story. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Write Group Life 
And Allied Lines 


Chairman Harrison Cites Trend of 
Times Toward Writing of 
Mass Coverage 


UNION PRESSURE A FACTOR 








Welfare Programs in Bargaining 
Has Made Group Coverages 
Big Feature 





New York Life announced on Mon- 
day that it is preparing to enter the 
Group insurance field, the statement be- 
ing issued by George L. Harrison, chair- 
man of the board. The decision to enter 
the Group writing business was made 
after an extended survey of the obvious 
trend of the times toward mass cover- 
age operations in the insurance business. 
It was stated that in addition to Group 
life insurance the company will also 
issue related coverages such as Group 
accident and health insurance and Group 


annuities. 
Take Some Months of Preparation 


Some months would elapse before the 
New York Life would be ready to issue 
Group policies, Mr. Harrison said, as 
time would be required to prepare policy 
forms and premium rates and to develop 
procedures. He added that the company 
will continue to emphasize the sale of 
individual policies. 

For many years the New York Life 
has been the largest life company writ- 
ing exclusively in the field of individual 
insurance. It is the last of the first half- 
dozen companies in insurance in force to 
enter the Group field. Of the leading 
dozen companies only Mutual Life of 
New York and Northwestern Mutual 
Life remain non-Group writing. Other 
leading companies still not writing Group 
are Mutual Benefit, Penn Mutual, New 
England Mutual and Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 


Executives point out that there are a 
number of powerful forces working to- 
day toward mass coverage operations 
in insurance chief of which are the 
drives of union labor leaders for welfare 
benefits as a bargaining factor in ad- 
dition to wages. Practically every union 
labor program now contains Group life, 
accident and health and hospitalization 
as a part of the negotiation demands. 
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A curvent John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 








Ets pen inspired a nation’s boys 


E1cHTY YEARS AGO, an unknown man sat down to write a tale for boys. ... Struggling Upward ... Bound to Rise. There were grown-ups 
who smiled at the innocence of it. But a million boys, with deeper 


His skill was small, and his style was halting. But he wrote so truly that his wisdom, read and believed—and made the stories true. 


name has become a saying among us. Even today, when we wish to 

describe a typically American career, we say: “Tt is a Horatio Alger story.” For all this was in the time when a boy named Henry Ford was wiping 
steam engines for $2.50 a week, and a future president of United 

States Steel was a laboring boy in a wire mill, and a poor errand boy named 
George Washington Goethals was becoming interested in engineering, 
and a young man named John D. Rockefeller was looking for a job. 


Horatio Alger was a man possessed by one story. It was the story of 

the poor boy who made good. It dealt with the dignity of simple 
beginnings, the power of ambition, the honor of work, the inevitability 
of merited success. It was the world’s oldest story, but with one difference. 


Everywhere else in the world, when this story was written, it was called Werdo not often read Horatio Alger’s books today. But we still live in 


the warm light of the truth he set down with boy-like simplicity. 

He was one of the men who helped us to see the miracle we have here, 
Hopefully into the streets and the backwoods, into the tenements and in this incredible land where all are free to strive and succeed. 

the farmhouses, went Mr. Alger’s little paper-backed 


a fairy tale. In the country of which Horatio Alger wrote, it was true. 


books. And the titles of them rang out like an Ameri- 
can credo. Strive and Succeed... Helping Himself MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Guardian Life’s 90th Anniversary Leaders Club 


Nearly 300 leading producers of 
Guardian Life of America and members 
of their families, from all sections of 
the United States, heard President 
james A McLain deliver the closing ad- 
dress at the company’s 24th Leaders 
Club meeting in New York City last 
week. Summing up the program of the 
meeting, which celebrated the company’s 
0th anniversary, as one of the most 
important in Guardian history, Mr. Mc- 
Lain expressed his confidence in the 
ability of life insurance salesmen to per- 
form even more effectively in the dy- 
namic era before us. 

Climax of the four-day program was 
the 90th Anniversary Leaders Club ban- 
quet, held in the Waldorf-Astoria grand 
ballroom, Thursday night, June 22. 
Branch Rickev, president of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers Baseball Club and a Guard- 
ian director since 1945, was guest of 
honor and principal speaker at the ban- 
quet. 


Officers of Leaders Club 


At the banquet the new Leaders Club 
oficers for the coming year were for- 
mally inducted. They are John J. Sut- 
ton of Oneida, New York, president; Jo- 
seph Zamzok of Spaulder, Warshall and 
Schnur Agency, New York. first vice 
president and Hale D. O’Malley, St. 
Paul, second vice president. 

The business session on Wednesday 
morning featured a panel discussion 
among members of “Guardian’s Million 
Dollar Round Table,” composed of pro- 
ducers who paid for $1 million or more 
of new business during the latest Lead- 
ers Club qualification period. Daniel J. 
Reidy. general counsel, and Julius M. 
Eisendrath, New York City manager, 
acted as co-chairmen. Members of the 
panel were: Sam Baum, Denver: Robert 
Kruh, manager, Newark: T. J. Miles, 
manager. Tampa; J. P. Poole, Atlanta; 
N. W. Remole, manager, Minneapolis; 
W. C. Ross, manager, Milwaukee; J. J. 
Sutton, Syracuse and FE. I. Taylor, mana- 
ger, Wheeling 


Policy Changes Announced 


In a talk entitled, “Added Power for 
Guardian Producers,” given on Thurs- 
day morning, Tune 22, Irving Rosenthal, 
actuary, told the delegates in attendance 
of improvements and _ additions to 


| Guardian’s disability income provision 


and term insurance program, to become 
effective July 1. At the Friday morning 
session, Daniel J. Lyons, second vice 
president, in a talk entitled, “The Guard- 
ian and You,” explained the revised re- 
tirement program and new commission 
contracts for Guardian agents. 

The meeting officially opened in the 
Wedgewood Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Tuesday afternoon, June 20. 
President McLain, made Guardian’s tra- 
ditional presentation of production and 
service awards to all qualifiers. Follow- 
ing the presentation, a panel discussion 
among the agency officers of the com- 
Dany on the company’s new “Graph- 
Estate Sales Folders” was held, with 
John C. Slattery, director of public rela- 
tions, as moderator. A showing of the 
Institute of Life Insurance film, “For 
Some Must Watch,” featuring John J. 
Sutton, Guardian agent at Syracuse, 
completed the opening business program. 


CLU Breakfast 


On Thursday morning, June 22, a 
breakfast was held for members of 
iardian’s chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, with Paul E. Van Horn, 
CLU, director of field training, presiding. 
Richard W. Griswold, CLU, manager at 
New Haven, was elected president of 
the chapter; Glen M. Reem, CLU, 
Manager at Rochester, was elected vice 
President and Berenice Eichenbaum, 
CLU, Kansas City, secretary. 

Other events scheduled during the 
convention were the President’s Recep- 
tion, held Thursday evening, June 22, 


JAMES A McLAIN 


prior to the banquet in the grand ball- 
room: a buffet dinner and dance, in the 
Norse Grill of the hotel on Tuesday 
evening, June 20; and on Wednesday 
afternoon, June 21, all delegates to the 
convention were guests of the company 
at a baseball game between Brooklyn 
and Cincinnati, held at Ebbets Field in 
Brooklyn. 





Rickey’s Baseball Tips 
To Guardian Leaders 


CONFIDENCE BREEDS SUCCESS 





“Keep Moving, Be Daring, Scorn Set- 
Backs,” Says Sportsman; “Feel 
You'll Win” 





At the banquet held during the 90th 
anniversary convention of the Guardian 
Life, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, toast- 
master of which was President James A 
McLain, the principal speaker was 
Branch Rickey of the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers, who has been Mr. McLain’s hero 
since the latter was a boy in Delaware, 
Ohio, where Rickey was the principal 
athletic figure at Wesleyan University. 
A couple of years ago Mr. Rickey went 
on the Guardian’s board and at the ban- 
quet he had a chance not only to tell 
why he was happy to be an_ insurance 
company director, and how highly he 
regarded insurance but, giving some of 
his philosophy, he showed how it can be 
applied to life insurance selling. 

The principal point he made was that 
ability to “follow through” is one of the 
chief characteristics of success whether 
it. be in the field of selling or on the 
diamond and in other sports. Sparkling 
anecdotes of famous ballplayers were 
told by Mr. Rickey in illustrating his 
point. Best ones were about Ty Cobb; 
and he gave a vivid description of how 
the latter when with the Detroit Tigers 


(Continued on Page 32) 


New Disability and ‘Term Program 
Told to Guardian Leaders’ Meeting 


Guardian Life’s 90th Anniversary 
Leaders Club meeting at Waldorf-As- 
toria last week greeted with enthusiasm 
announcement by Actuary Irving Rosen- 
thal of the new disability and term 
program of the company including new 
low, waiver of premium rates and a 
modern definition of total disability. 

In addition to the payment of monthly 
disability income of $10 per $1,000 face 
amount to age 65, the policy then ma- 
tures as an endowment (except in the 
case of endowments maturing before 
age 65) for the full face amount, pay- 
able in cash or under a special cash re- 
fund life income option based on a dis- 
abled life settlement option table. 

Coverage is provided up to age 55 for 
the income and maturity benefits, and 
to age 60 for the waiver benefit. Pre- 
miums for the combined premium waiver 
and monthly income benefits cease at 
age 55 in spite of the continuation of 
waiver coverage to age 60. The new 
issue ages for waiver and income (W-I) 
coverage are 15 to 50 inclusive. The 
average W-I dividend is expected to be 
between 20% and 25% of the W-I 
premium. 

One of the most important contract 
changes announced by Mr. Rosenthal 
was the adoption in the contract of this 
new and modern definition of total dis- 
ability: “Total disability within the 
meaning of this contract is incapacity 
of the insured resulting solely from 
bodily injury or from illness which pre- 
vents him from performing substantially 
all of the work pertaining to his occu- 
pation or any other occupation for 
which he is or may be suited by edu- 
cation, training or experience.” The so- 
called presumptive or per se disabilities 
(loss of the use of both arms, legs, etc.) 
are also recognized by the company as 
total disabilities. 

This new definition, for the time being 
at least, will not apply to policies issued 
in Massachusetts, where the old word- 
ing is required. 


The minimum size of policy with Dis- 
ability Income provision will be $2,500. 
Waiver of Premium Benefit Only 
The new application forms provide 
that waiver of premium will be issued 
automatically where the insured is be- 
tween the ages of 15 to 55 inclusive and 
where the life insurance is issued at a 
standard (or preferred) rate, unless it 
is specifically indicated in the application 
that the waiver of premium benefit is 

not desired. 

Waiver-only coverage (at the new low 
premiums) is now available to women at 
male rates (including married women 
and those not gainfully employed) with 
coverage to age 60, the same as for men. 

W-I Benefits on Term Insurance 

Waiver benefits are now issued on all 
forms of Term insurance. This provision 
states that, in the event of permanent 
and total disability, the Term premiums 
will be waived until the end of the con- 
version period at which time, assuming 
continuance of disability, the policy will 
be automatically converted to the Ordi- 
nary Life plan and the premiums on that 
plan waived. 

Disability income benefits are now is- 
sued on all forms of convertible Term 
insurance, including the Term portion 
of Family Guardian 20. When claims 
occur during the Term period and be- 
fore age 55, the disability income bene- 
fit (considering the conversion to Ordi- 
nary Life feature) provides an income 
to age 65, and then maturity of the face 
amount of life insurance as an endow- 
ment. 

The New Term Program 


Announcements of special interest 
concerning Guardian’s new Term pro- 
gram were the addition of two new low- 
premium term insurance contracts—20- 
Year Term and Term to Age 70; new 
low rates on our 5, 10 and 15 Year Term 
plans; the new low waiver of premium 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Being Film Star Did 
No Harm to Jack Sutton 


BEEN CHOSEN “MODEL AGENT” 


Publicity Didn’t Slow Him Up; Paid for 
117 Lives, Averaging $10,000 in 
Club Year 
John J. Sutton, the Oneida, N. Y,, 
agent who was picked out by the life 
insurance industry as the model small 
town agent, and was consequently chosen 
to be the star in a motion picture de- 
picting how life insurance has aided the 
people of a small community (Oneida) 
was one of the principal figures at the 
convention last week of the Guardian 
Life’s Leaders Club. There was consid- 
erable interest taken in whether all the 
publicity attendant on this motion pic- 
ture, all of the actors in which were 
residents of Oneida, had slowed up his 

production in any way. 

It did not do so. Ata panel last week 
it developed that for the club year he 
had written 117 lives for an average pol- 
icy of more than $10,000. Friends of 
Sutton say this is proof that the nation- 
wide publicity which came to him had 
not turned his head in any way, but 
made him work harder than ever. 

There were some other large average 
lives written by agents of the Guardian. 
J. P. Poole of Atlanta who has been in 
the business only since 1946, paid for 
136 lives for $8300 average. Ralph 
Truby, general agent, Fargo, N. D., was 
leader in lives with 360 for an average 
of $4,980. A Birmingham agent was 
top in average, his score being 101 lives 
for an average policy of $11,400. 

In addition to Messrs. Sutton and 
Poole among those on the panel were 
FE. I. Taylor, Wheeling; Sam Baum, 
Denver; Robert Kruh, Newark; T. J. 
Miles, Tampa; Norman W. Remole, 
Minneapolis; and Walter C. Ross. 


Julius Eisendrath Moderator 


Moderator was Julius Eisendrath, New 
York general agent, and sitting on the 
panel also was Daniel J. Reidy, general 
counsel. 

Mr. Reidy demonstrated arguments 
for business insurance and especially 
called attention to the study which had 
been made by University of [Illinois 
which disclosed that, of 580 business con- 
cerns seen, 27% had key men insur- 
ance; 9%, business continuation insur- 
ance, and that many had no business 
insurance of any kind. It also showed 
that many of the business insurance 
cases originate with the insured. He 
described Buy and Sell Agreements. 
Discussing the general subject of busi- 
ness insurance he said that agents should 
inform themselves as much as possible 
about business. They should not pose 
as business experts, but should know 
as many of the fundamentals as they 
can and must keep in close contact with 
lawyers and accountants, all of whom 
will be found cooperative when needs 
for insurance of their clients are in- 
telligently pointed out. 

Mr. Eisendrath gave personal expe- 
riences in regard to prospecting. He 
did not think it difficult to find pros- 
pects. Even if a business man says 
he is not interested in new insurance, 
ways and means can always be found for 
convincing him to the contrary if 
agent can interest him sufficiently to let 
the subject be developed. “Don’t give 
up too easily,” said Mr. Eisendrath. 
“You never know how far a question 
will go in results. Don’t be afraid to 
ask questions. Always make the pros- 
pect feel instinctively that you have his 
interests at heart,” 
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G. E. CROSBY, JR.. ADVANCED 





New England Mutual Manager at Seat- 
tle Appointed General Agent for the 
State of Washington 

New England Mutual Life announces 
that Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., manager of 
the Seattle agency since 1947, will be 
advanced to the position of general agent 
for the state of Washington, effective 
July 1. With this promotion Mr. Crosby 
becomes the youngest general agent in 
the company’s nationwide organization. 

Starting with New England Mutual as 
a field representative in Knoxville in 
1945 where he led the agency during his 
first year in the business, Mr. Crosby 
went to Oakland as agency supervisor, 
and not long afterward was transferred 
to Seattle as agency manager. So far 
this year his agency has issued the 
largest volume of business in its 35- 
year history. 

A veteran of the Navy submarine 
service, Mr. Crosby received his educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri, where 
he was president of the college chapter 
of Sigma Chi fraternity and captain of 
the varsity track team. He is a trustee 
of the Seattle Life Managers and Gen- 
eral Agents Association, a vice president 
of the Seattle Life Insurance and Trust 
Council, and an active member of the 
Seattle Life Underwriters Association. 





TALK BY HARRY KRUEGER 

N. Y. General Agent Addresses Tri- 

State Conference on Savings Bank 

Life Insurance 

Harry Krueger, CLU, general agent in 
New York for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, was a speaker at the Tri-State 
Conference on Savings Bank life insur- 


ance at West Point last week. Among 
other things he said: 
“Distribution of income is different 


from the distribution of life insurance. 
Life Insurance is a replacement of a life 
value—a replacement of earning power. 
Considered in that light, we who labor 
in the distribution end of the business 
have just begun to scratch the surface. 
The down-right need of vastly greater 
sums of life insurance than we are now 
owned is clearly apparent. A lot of 
life insurance must yet be sold bv all 
of us, and all of us must spread the 
good word. 

“The advertising done by each life in- 
surance company helps all life insurance 
companies and helps the savings banks, 
too,” said Mr. Krueger. The advertising 
which savings banks do helps life insur- 
ance companies. We are not competi- 
tors of each other; we help each other. 
Our competition rather is with the 
pressure for the dollar which is being 
used by the manufacturers of television 
sets, of automobiles, of vacuum clean- 
ers, of refrigerators, of the thousand 
and one appealing things designed to 
make the present more comfortable tor 
the buyer.” 


PRUDENTIAL ANNIVERSARIES 

Four district managers and one agency 
manager are observing anniversaries this 
month of 25 and 30 years association 
with The Prudential. The two 30-year 
men are Charles F. Lehmann, head of 
lersey City district office No. 1, and 
1’. Norman Todd, of Binghamton, N. Y. 
district office No. 1. Albert J. Rudge, 
manager of the Pittsburgh district of- 
fice No. 2, and George E. Hartman, head 
of the Williamsport district office, both 
25-year men, are also native Pennsyl- 
vanians. Arthur C. Crowder, Jr., also 
ce'ebrating 25 years with Prudential, is 
head of the Birmingham Ordinary agen- 
cy, which was long headed by his father, 
the late Arthur C. Crowder, Sr. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEBW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











Named by Mass. Protective 


H. STANLEY MARMADUKE 


Massachusetts Protective and Paul 
Revere Life of Worcester have ap- 
pointed H. Stanley Marmaduke agency 
administrative assistant at the home 
office, associated with Robert F. Hoard, 
agency secretary. He has been general 
agent at Long Beach, Cal., for the past 
four years where he will be succeeded 
by Alexander A. McLeod. 

Native of Virginia and educated at 
Southeastern University, Mr. Marma- 
duke first joined the companies as an 
agent at Alexandria, Va. He was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Long Beach Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 








$500 monthly. 





ASSOCIATE IN SOCIETY OF ACTUARIES WANTED 


Preferably with experience in group pensions — group life. Advanced 
actuarial student with outstanding qualifications acceptable. Needed 
by July | or soon thereafter. Beginning salary for Associate around 


Airmail complete summary education, training, experience, photo, ex- 
pected salary and references. Address Standard Oil Company of 
California, Room 1306, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California. 








Luncheon to Paul Troth 


Paul Troth received Home Life’s tenth 
anniversary pin this month from James 
A. Fulton, president. Mr. Troth was 
also honored with a luncheon at the 
Merchant’s Club. 

Mr. Troth is identified with Home 
Life’s advertising, publicity, and publica- 
tions. From 1934 to 1940, he was assist- 
ant editor of the Eastern Underwriter. 
He served in the Army during World 
War II, advanced from Lieutenant to 
Lieutenant Colonel and was decorated 
with the Legion of Merit. In 1948, Mr. 
Troth obtained a year of experience in 
field work with the Newark agency 
of Home Life. He is an active member 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 


J. C. Harmon Advanced 


J. C. Harmon, former manager of the 
Charleston, S. C., combination branch 
office of Liberty Life, has been appointed 
to the position of superintendent of 
agencies, Herman N. Hipp, vice presi- 
dent, announced. Joining the company 
in 1936 as agent in Columbia, Mr. Har- 
mon has served as assistant manager 
and manager of several Liberty Life 
branch offices. 





SALUTE TO 


The Institute of Life Insurance 


The total life insurance owned by more than 80,000,000 
policyholders in the United States is expected to pass the 
$220,000,000,000 mark at the end of the first half of 1950, 
according to a report by the Institute of Life Insurance. Pur- 
chases are expected to exceed $12,500,000,000 for the half year, 
an increase of more than $1,000,000,000 from the corresponding 


period of 1949. 


These tremendous increases are a tribute to the life insur- 
ance industry and the production forces that are so capably 
serving the American public, and represents an impressive en- 
dorsement of our product which should serve as an incentive 
for even greater achievements. By the proper application of our 
experience and knowledge in the interest of our clients, we can 
be an effective force in aiding the Institute of Life Insurance in 
its extensive good-will program. By taking advantage of the 
many educational facilities offered by companies, educational 
units within the business, and local and national trade associa- 
tions, we can further the cause of the individual and establish 
in the minds of our policyholders a permanent feeling of security. 


In this agency of the Northwestern Mutual we are well aware 
of the value of good public relations. We congratulate the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance on the outstanding job it is doing. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 








For State Mutual at Dayton 


NATHAN P. PAULUS 


State Mutual Life of Worcester has 
appointed Nathan P. Paulus general 
agent at Dayton, O., succeeding the late 
Maxwell F. Ettlinger. Native of Dayton, 
Mr. Paulus has since 1945 been located 
in Lafayette, Ind., representing a large 
eastern company. He is a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table 
qualifying every year since 1946. He 
has been president of the Lafayette Life 
Underwriters Association and a_ past 
president of the Indiana Leaders Club 
of Life Underwriters. 





Awarded Aetna Trophies 


Three general agencies of Aetna Life 
have been awarded trophies for outstand- 
ing performance in the company’s annual 
early bird celebration. 

Winners of the trophies are G. B. 
Chapman & Co., Cleveland, F. E. Pence 
Agency, Oklahoma City, and J. M. Cald- 
well Agency, Denver. 

The early bird celebration, held tradi- 
tionally on June 1, marks the opening 0! 
the new qualifying year for membership 
in the Actna Life Corps of Regionnaires, 
an organization of the company’s leading 
salesmen. Trophies are awarded to the 
general agencies showing the greatest 
improvement over the previous years 
weekly application average. 

Individual awards, presented to sales- 
men who write one or more applications 
for life, group or accident insurance dur- 
ing the early bird celebration, were won 
by 1,221 Aetna Life representatives 
throughout the country. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
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Leading agents of Connecticut Mutual 
in the eastern section of the country at- 
fended a conference this week in Mon- 





yton 
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tuk, Long Island. One feature was a 
jane! of home office officials, chairman 
of which was Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president. Among those taking part in 
the panel were Carl H. Anderson, super- 
visor of applications; Theodore M. 
Ebers, associate medical director; and 
Leslie R. Martin, vice president and ac- 
tuary. Purpose of the panel was to bring 
Connecticut Mutual agents up to date on 
such subjects as population trends and 
their significance; inflation; effect of 
atomic energy on insurance business; 
progress in medicine; the “bigness” of 
life companies; underwriting problems. 
Birth Rate Goes Up 


Leslie R. Martin, discussing popula- 
tion, said the trends have bearings on 
the future life insurance market as well 
as to what mortality to expect. Before 
the war there was pessimism due to a 
low and declining birth rate, but that 
picture has been changed completely. 
Number of births during past three and 
ahalf years has exceeded 3,500,000 each 
of those years. In only two years since 
the beginning of World War II has the 
number of births fallen below 3,000,000 
and the margin was slight. 

Coupled with this high birth rate has 
been a low death rate, and as a result 
we have added about 19,000,000 to our 
population in the past decade. This is 
at the rate of 14% over the ten-year 
period. It surpasses that of any pre- 
vious decade in the country’s history and 
is about double the increase in the pre- 
ceding ten years from 1930 to 1940. Our 
population now is just about double that 

‘in 1900. Then it was 76,000,000. 

Immense gains have been made in pre- 
ivention and cure of disease, particularly 
istriking in the increase in expectation 
fof life at birth. A child born today has 
) an expectation of life of about 67 years 
Fas against only 40 years back in 1850. 
|Not too much progress has been made 
as yet in increasing the expectation of 
life at the upper middle and older ages. 
| However, informed opinion seems to 
think that it is in this area that the 
greatest strides may be made in the 
comparatively near future. As an exam- 
ple, Mr. Martin said it is considered that 


the fight against heart disease is only 
| beginning, and one of the leaders in the 
fight is the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Organization recently established 
by the life insurance companies. 


Inflation 


Mr. Martin then discussed inflation. 
The Consumers Price Index has gone up 
about 70% in the last ten years. “When 
you keep that in mind, a company’s 
Sains in insurance in force do not look 
SO Impressive, particularly if we reduce 
the insurance in force to that carried by 
the individual policyholder,” he said. 
In 1940 Connecticut Mutual’s average 
Per insured was about $4,630. Now it is 
about $5,37)).-an increase of about 16%. 
t is evident that our policyholders are 
very much underinsured as compared 
with what thev were 10 years ago. How- 








Companies Leading Agents in East Hear Company Officials 
Discuss Population Trends, Inflation, Underwriting of 


Risks, Question of Bigness and Other Topics 


ever, when considering new sales, we 
find that the average per policy in 1940 
was $3,600 and in 1949 it was $5,900, an 
increase of 64%. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the new buyer has recognized 
the lower dollar value and has purchased 
life insurance accordingly. There would 
seem to be a good deal of room for an 
increase in sales to our own policyhold- 
ers—just to put them back where they 
were ten years ago. And it is apparently 
true that people have sufficient income 
to increase their insurance. According to 
one authority, a nationwide survey in- 
dicates that the net balance for dis- 
cretionary spending after taxes, living 
expenses and personal savings has in- 
creased 315% since 1940.” 


Social Security 


On Social Security, Mr. Martin made 
the following remarks: “There is a lot 
of discussion about Social Security and 
it is easy to become confused. The re- 
sults under the Social Security program 
have not been as anticipated. It was 
thought that the Old Age Assistance 
Program would decline and that the Old 
Age Insurance benefits under Social Se- 
curity would take its place. So far the 
reverse has been true and far larger 
amounts are being paid out under old 
age assistance than under old age insur- 
ance under the Social Security program. 
A number of students of the subject are 
coming more and more to a ‘pay as you 
go’ theory, facing the fact that each gen- 
eration must-take care of its own old 
folks; that actually under the Social Se- 
curity program as now constituted, you 
don’t really insure your own retirement 
benefit. What you will get in the future 
will be no more than the taxpayers then 
will stand, or if you get what is promised 
and it is paid for by government deficit 
financing, you may get the dollars, but 
they may buy very little. How much the 
taxpayers will stand is a question. If 
we lump all the various social benefits 
which are being talked about, old age, 
disability, unemployment, veterans bene- 
fits, etc., it is estimated that the cost 
will be 36 billion by 1960, and that is not 
far below the present Federal budget for 
all activities of the government. The 
load must be carried by those who are 
able to work. 

“You can see how essential it will be 
to keep the scale of benefits low if the 
whole scheme is not to break down at 
sometime in the future. When you con- 
sider that future Social Security benefits 
will depend upon the amount that can 
be paid by taxes at some future date, it 
looks very much as though an individual 
can insure his own future retirement 
only by his individual efforts. A simple 
Social Security scheme is now being ad- 
vocated in Canada. Pay everybody, age 
70 and over, a flat amount—which gets 
away from future promises and individ- 
ual records of taxes paid and leaves 
everything over this flat amount to in- 
dividual thrift. In this country there is 
quite a demand for a restudy of the 
whole subject. It looks to me as thouch 
the burden of taxation would put such a 
limit on the size of the benefits under a 
Social Security program that there will 
be plenty of room for individual retire- 
ment programs.” 


A Big Business 


“The assets of life insurance compa- 
nies now total about sixty billions and 
they are increasing at the rate of about 
four billions a year,” said Mr. Martin 
in discussing the “bigness” of the life 
insurance industry. “One of the ques- 
tions inherent in the sixty billions of 
life insurance assets is that of invest- 
ment,” he said. “It is quite a remark- 


Connecticut Mutual’s Montauk 


Louis J. Fink, N. Y. C., Winner 
Of Award For Production 


Louis J. Fink, Harry F. Gray agency, 
New York, was presented with the Pres- 
ident’s Award (top company production 
honor) at the Connecticut Mutual’s con- 





LOUIS J. FINK 


ference in Montauk this week, presenta- 
tion being made by Vice President 










































Conterence 


Coffin. Mr. Fink had placed the largest 
amount of business of any Connecticut 
Mutual representative during the year 
ending April 30. Since 1923 when he 
joined the company Mr. Fink has been 
a volume leader and he is a Life member 
of Million Dollar Round Table. 

Noel C. Willis, Houston, led the com- 
pany in number of cases placed. Lester 
S. Lamb, Stokes B. Carrigan agency, 
Philadelphia, got an award for excep- 
tional conservation record. James M. 
Spencer, Jr., Grand Rapid, Mich., led in 
business placed by new agents and Jo- 
seph D. King, Fort Worth was case 
leader among new agents. Leading sec- 
ond-year agent in volume was Richard 
B. Hardy, Toledo, while second year- 
man Walter Finn, St. Paul, led in cases. 

Edward U. Banker, Portland, Ore., 
and Gerald Isphording, Cincinnati, re- 
ceived awards for the most outstanding 
organization accomplishments by super- 
visors. B. L. Hollis, Atlanta, won spe- 
cial recognition for the best individual 
record in consistent production. Theo- 
dore J. Potthoff, Jr.. Omaha, won the 
Four-Club Award for consistency with a 
record of four or more cases placed each 
month for over 60 months. 

Special President’s Club Awards went 
to six agents for exceptional achieve- 
ments in the quality of business written. 
Isadore Dretzin of the Josephson Agen- 
cy in New York and Edward T. Kirtz 
of Cleveland, both of whom have quali- 
fied for the President’s Club for ten 
years, received top awards. 





able thing that although not much more 
money has gone into life insurance rela- 
tively over a period of years, the money 
that has gone into life insurance has 
stayed there to a much greater extent 
than that going into other forms of sav- 
ings. It is a much more permanent form 
of savings than, for example, savings 
bank deposits. 

“As a result of this, the life insurance 
assets have been getting closer and 
closer to the available investments in 
bonds and mortgages, excluding govern- 
ment bonds. In other words, they have 
been getting closer and closer to the 
total private debt which might -be avail- 
able for investment from life insurance 
company assets. This has given concern 
to students of the subject. There are 
proposals for permitting a greater lee- 
way in life insurance investment, such, 
for example, as certain classes or of 
stock. However, it does not appear that 
there would be a very great outlet in the 
field of equities because the life insur- 
ance companies would not want to have 
a very large proportion of their assets 
in stocks which are fluctuating in value. 
Studies are being made with a view to 
valuing preferred stocks in such a way 
as to avoid wide fluctuations in market 
value by providing that preferred stocks 
meeting certain requirements may be 
valued somewhat as bonds are valued 
on an amortized basis. The only very 
large outlet is that of the government 
debt. This would give plenty of room 
for life insurance company investments 
if long term bonds were available at 
more attractive rates. At present the 
rates are not attractive. 


Underwriting of Air Risks 


Connecticut Mutual underwriting prac- 
tices were discussed by Supervisor of 
Applications Carl H. Anderson, who 
pointed out that, “The Connecticut Mu- 
tual is always conscious of and is con- 
tinually doing all that it can to keep its 




















































underwriting requirements at a mini- 
mum.” He also said that the company 
is proud of its small percentage of de- 
clined applications. “In over 97% of the 
cases submitted to the company, a policy 
is offered on either a standard or sub- 
standard basis,” he said. “The com- 
pany’s declined percentage is under 3%, 
and much credit for this fine record goes 
to the field force whose careful preselec- 
tion makes this low declined rate pos- 
sible.” 

On aviation Mr. Anderson said, “The 
record of the scheduled transport air- 
lines continues to be excellent. It is 
estimated that the insurance cost of one 
hour of scheduled passenger flying is 
now only about 1/3 cent per $1,000 of 
insurance. It is safer to fly 300 miles in 
one hour in a scheduled airlines than to 
cover the same 300 miles in six or seven 
hours in your car. Scheduled passenger 
flying no longer presents any underwrit- 
ing problem. 

“The experience with private flying 
and non-scheduled commercial flying is 
not so favorable. In 1948, for example, 
1,489 people were killed in private and 
non-scheduled commercial operations as 
against only 83 passengers killed on 
scheduled airlines.” 

Mr. Anderson also mentioned the com- 
pany mortality experience. “It is excel- 
lent,” he said, “but this does not mean 
that féwer people are dying or that the 
company’s underwriting practices are 
unduly strict. Rather it is the tables 
that are used (American Experience or 
the C.S.O. table) in computing the ex- 
pected mortality. Most tables are what 
is known as ultimate; that is, they make 
no allowance for recency of selection— 
they assume the same expected death at 
any age, whether the business is brand 
new or 10 or 20 years old. Obviously a 
block of newly examined business should 
have a lighter mortality than a block of 
business which has been on the bocks 
for many years.” 
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Boston General Agent for 
National Life of Vermont 





KIERAN J. HACKETT 


National Life of Vermont has ap- 
pointed Kieran J. Hackett of Stam- 
ford, Conn., general agent at Boston, 
succeeding T. Temple Pond who will 
devote full time to personal clients. 

Mr. Hackett, a graduate of Yale, class 
of 1940, started as an agent while still 
in college. After separation from the 
Army in 1946 with the rank of major he 
resumed life insurance work becoming 
district agent in Connecticut. He was 
state director of Connecticut Life Un- 
derwriters Association and educational 
director of Eastern Connecticut Associa- 
tion. He was also active in a wide 
variety of civic affairs. 





Officials of Prudential 


Welcome Canadian Trainees 


An official welcome to the 300 Cana- 
dian trainees of The Prudential who 
have arrived in the United States, was 
extended this week by Kenneth A. 
Greene, consul general of Canada. 
Speaking before a special meeting in the 
company’s assembly hall, he told the 
young men and women that they were 
embarked on a career which not only 
would advance the mutual ideology of 
the two countries but would strengthen 
the bonds of friendship and understand- 
irg between them. 

Mr. Greene’s address followed a simi- 
lar welcome by Carrol M. Shanks, Pru- 
dential’s president. The meeting was the 
first step in the ten weeks’ program by 
means of which the company will train 
the nucleus of the organization which 
will staff the new Canadian head office 
to be opened in Toronto on the day 
after Labor Day. 

William J. Cohagan, second vice presi- 
dent of the company and one of the 
executives who will transfer to Can- 
ada was in charge of the meeting. He 
read a telegram to the trainees from 
Robert M. Green, vice president in 
charge of the office who now is in west- 
ern Canada. 


Pacific Mutual Files 


Mutualization Petition 


Pacific Mutual Life has filed with the 
Department of Insurance a petition ask- 
ing approval of the mutualization of the 
company in accordance with the terms 
of the rehabilitation and reinsurance 
agreement, approved by the Superior 
Court in and for Los Angeles County 
on December 4, 1936. Insurance Com- 
missioner Wallace K. Downey has set 
August 1 as the date when a hearing will 
be held on the petition. 

The filing of the petition follows the 
filing of its report by the valuation com- 
mittee, its acceptance by a sufficient per- 
centage of the policyholders, all in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the rein- 
surance and rehabilitation agreement. 





Prudential Liberalizes 


Employe Pension Program 


The Prudential announced the liberal- 
ization of its pension program effective 
July 1 under which full-time office em- 
ployes retired under the age provisions 
of the plan after 20 years of service 
will receive a minimum income of $100 
per month including Social Security. 
The company will defray the increased 
cost of the program out of current in- 
come. 

The company announced also an in- 
crease in past service credits for pres- 
ent office employes whose service began 
January 3, 1940 and who were covered 
under the current retirement program 
adopted July 1, 1941. 


Phila. Life Sets Records 


William Elliott, president, Philadelphia 
Life, announced at a birthday dinner 
given in his honor recently by the gen- 
eral agents of the company that several 
production records had been set during 
May. The $3,213,599 of new business 
paid for during the month marks the 
first time that the company exceeded $3 
million of paid business in a_ single 
month. The $1,241,520 of new business 
paid for on Mr. Elliott’s birthday like- 
wise represents the first time that the 
company had exceeded $1 million of paid 
business in a single day. The company’s 
current production is running 20% over 
last year. 

Highlights of the dinner were the 
presentation of awards by President 
Elliott to the winners of the general 
agents birthday campaign and his an- 
nouncement that the site of next year’s 
convention will be the Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 








Best’s Life Reports Ready 


Alfred M. Best Co. announces that the 
1950 Best’s Life Insurance Reports (45th 
annual edition) is off the presses and 
ready for distribution. Best’s Life Re- 
ports shows the following information 
for each company: complete assets, lia- 
bilities. income, disbursements, and sur- 
plus change exhibits; distribution and 
character of investments, significant op- 
erating ratios, classes and amount of 
business in force; cash premium income 
for the past five years; history and 
growth; reserve basis, territory in which 
licensed, and the officers, directors and 
trustees. Fraternal and assessment com- 
panies are included. 

The Reports contains over 1,300 pages 
of life insurance information and is 
priced at $15. 











North American Reassurance Company 
J. Howard Oden, President 


110 €ast 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. ¥. 
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Reliance Life Makes Home Office Changes 





Trinity Court 


R. C. O'CONNOR 


Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has ap- 
pointed R. C. O’Connor, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, to be 
assistant vice president, and Jack E. 
Rawles, director of training, is made 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
both under Glenn G. Lamar, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. O’Connor joined Reliance as an 
agent in San Francisco in 1927, became 
manager at Portland, later transferred to 
the Cincinnati department, went to Hous- 
ton as home office supervisor in 1945 


and came to the home office as assistant 
superintendent of agencies in 1946. He 
has been president of the Oregon Life 
Underwriters Association, national exec- 
utive committeeman of the Portland 
Association, and president of the Cin- 
cinnati General Agents and Managers 


Association. 


Mr. Rawles joined Reliance in 1932 at 
Chicago, was appointed agency instructor 
for the Illinois department, then assist- 
ant manager before becoming national 
director of training in 1947. He received 





Trinity Court 
JACK E. RAWLES 


his CLU designation in 1940. 





JOINS LIFE CO. OF GEORGIA 


Willnita Wyatt, formerly feature 
writer for the Anniston, Ala., Star has 
been appointed to the public relations 
staff of Life Insurance Co. of Georgia. 
Miss Wyatt attended Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, and was 
graduated from the University of 
Alabama with a degree of journalism. 


PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT MGR. 


H. Paul Rogers, who has been regional 
supervisor in The Prudential’s Indian- 
apolis regional office has been appointed 
district manager at Richmond, Ind. Mr. 
Rogers has been directing operations at 
Richmond since March of this year when 
Gilbert R. Huffer was transferred to 


the Indianapolis district office No. 2. 


—<—<—— 
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President Montgomery personally entered the policy which put Acacia over the 
Billion in-force mark as (L. to R.) Samuel Mooers, field vice president, Chase Gove, 


Jr, president of Acacia’s 


Honor Club and Clarence Fritz, chairman of the 


field advisory look on. 


Acacia Mutual Life now has a billion 
dollars of life insurance in force. Wil- 
liam Montgomery, president, personally 
entered the policy on the books of the 
company which put Acacia over the bil- 
lion dollar mark. The entire home office 
staff of more than 700 plus a large num- 
ber of fieldmen witnessed the event 
which took place on June 23 in front of 
the company’s home office building fac- 
ing the Capitol Plaza in Washington. 

Two special pens were used in the 
ceremony, one to be presented to the 
policyholder whose newly issued policy 
put the company over the billion dollars 
in-force goal and the other presented to 
President Montgomery in commemora- 
tion of the occasion. The entire pro- 
ceedings were recorded on color sound 
film which will be shown at Acacia’s ju- 
bilee convention to be held in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol in September. 


Luncheon Honoring Mr. Montgomery 


Following the outside ceremonies, a 


luncheon was held in honor of Mr. 
Montgomery, in the Chinese Room in 
the Mayflower Hotel. Several toasts, 
paying tribute to Mr. Montgomery’s 
years of leadership were given by his 
fellow officers and members of Acacia’s 
board of directors. Replying to the 
toasts, Mr. Montgomery expressed his 
sincere appreciation to all the men and 
women of the Acacia family for their 
contribution in helping to reach the bil- 
lion dollar goal. 

Referring to the event in his annual 


report Mr. Montgomery said: “The 
passing of the Billion Dollar Mark 
brings happiness to all the Acacia 


family—not from the standpoint of size, 
but because it increases our opportuni- 
ties for usefulness and service. It brings 
happiness to the policyholders because, 
under its Charter from Congress, Acacia 
must always be operated “for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries and not for profit” and thus 
all share in the success that comes from 
continued growth and progress.” 





Samuel Heifetz Gives Up 
Chicago Agency of Mutual 


Samuel Heifetz, agency manager at 
Chicago for Mutual Life of New York 
since 1926 and active in the business 
there for 40 years, gives up management 
duties as of today. He will remain with 
the agency specializing in business, es- 
late and pension insurance. He is a life 
gd of the Million Dollar Round 
able. 





Guy B. Horton Dead 


Guy B. Horton, on the legal staff of 
National Life of Vermont from 1919 to 
141 when he retired from the company 
'o become a professor at Norwich Uni- 
versity, died at his summer home at 
South Hero, Vt. June 25. He was 75. 
He was an authority on installment set- 
lements being the author of four books 
n settlements and trusts. 





HEAR STANLEY COLLINS 
Stanley Collins, CLU, past president 
ot the New York State Life Underwrit- 
tts Association, addressed the National 
uality Award luncheon of the Niagara 
alls Life Underwriters Association re- 
‘ently. Mr. Collins also inducted the 
hewly-elected officers. They are Charles 
» Wright, president; Maurice Mc- 
nesta, vice president; Clarence Austin, 
'easurer; Richard Cary, secretary. 


To Write Hospital Insurance 


United Bankers Life of Dallas, Tex., 
plans to enter the hospital insurance 
field and has added John H. Miles to 
its executive staff to organize and de- 
velop such a department. 

Mr. Miles brings to the company nine 
years’ experience with a leading hos- 
pitalization company of which he was 
agency director up until 1948 when he 
went into the general insurance busi- 
ness for himself. 





Frank J. Keefe Retires 


Second Vice President Frank J. Keefe 
of John Hancock has retired after 47 
years with the company. Starting out as 
a clerk in 1903, Mr. Keefe headed the 
underwriting department until his re- 
tirement. He was elected a second vice 
president in February, 1949. He plans to 
summer on the south shore of Massa- 
chusetts and winter in Florida. 





T. C. Snow, Boston, Resigns 
Gen. Agency Conn. Mutual 


Tower C. Snow, general agent at Bos- 
ton for Connecticut Mutual since 1945, 
has resigned as head of the agency but 
will continue to be affiliated with it. He 
was general agent at Buffalo before go- 
ing to Boston and previously was in 


New York. 


Berkshire’s Mortgage Rider 


The Berkshire Life has introduced 
a Home Protector Rider for mortgage 
coverage purposes. The rider provides 
decreasing term insurance beginning at 
$4,000 per $1,000 of basic policy and re- 
ducing yearly to fit the usual type of 
reducing FHA or GI mortgage. 

The rider is available for periods of 10, 
15, 20 or 25 years, with premiums for 
the rider limited to 80% of the rider pe- 
riod. The rider may be used in connec- 
tion with any type of basic policy ex- 
cept Term expiring before age 65, pro- 
vided the period of premium payments 
of the basic policy is at least equal to 
that of the rider and, in the case of 
Endowment and Term policies, provided 
the maturity date or expiry date of the 
basic policy does not occur during the 
rider period. The ages of issue are as 
follows: 25-year rider, ages 20-45: 20- 
year rider, 20-50; 15-year rider, 20-55; 
10-year rider, 20-60. 

The rider will be issued to standard 
risks and also to substandard risks up 
to 175% mortality. It also includes an 
attractive conversion privilege. 





Clancy Connell Agency of 
Provident, N. Y., Dissolved 


The general agency partnership of 
Clancy D. Connell and his son, Donald 
S. Connell, which has represented the 
Provident Mutual Life in New York for 
two and one-half years of the 25 years 
the agency has been under the direction 
of Clancy Connell has been dissolved. 
Formerly he has in association with 
Graham C. Wells, well-known life in- 
surance man. Mr. Connell will continue 
with the agency as associate general 
agent. Meanwhile John T. Wilver, as- 
sistant manager of agencies, will be in 
charge of the agency for a time. Donald 
Connell plans to connect with another 
company. 

Clancy Connell has served as president 
of National Association of Life Under- 
writers, New York State Association, 
New York City Association, and also of 
the Provident Mutual General Agents 
Association. He has had a lively interest 
in other civic and social affairs, one of 
his chief interests being his Alma Mater, 
Hamilton College. At present he is vice 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
that institution. 





U. of P. Summer Seminar 


A. six-week graduate workshop on 
family financial security education got 
under way this week at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Thirty-five high school 
teachers and staff members of teachers’ 
colleges, who were granted tuition and 
transportation scholarships to the sum- 
mer seminar, were welcomed to the Uni- 
versity by S. S. Huebner, Professor of 
Insurance and Commerce and David Mc- 
Cahan, executive director of the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance Edu- 
cation. 

The teacher-students are scheduled to 
be guests at an open house and dinner 
to be held today, June 30, at Drexel 
Lodge in suburban Philadelphia. ; 

The Workshop is a major step in a 
long-range program set up by the com- 
mittee on Family Financial Security 
Education, headed by Herold C. Hunt, 
general superintendent of schools of 
Chicago. The aim of the committee is 
to create better understanding by high 
school students of personal money mat- 
ters and problems of financial security. 
The Institute of Life Insurance is coop- 
erating in the program. 

Teacher-students attending the sum- 
mer Workshop, which is under the di- 
rection of the University’s School of 
Education, will study such family finance 
subiects as budgeting, Social Security, 
life insurance, general insurance, savings 
programs, pension plans, investments 
and home ownership. At the same time 
thev will be able to earn teacher-training 
credits and also will be able to develop 
family finance curricula which they can 
take back to their own schools next fall. 


Superintendent Dineen. 
Joins N’west’n Mutual 


MADE V.P. WITH BROAD DUTIES 





President Edmund Fitzgerald Says New 
York Official Will Assist Him in Ex- 
ecutive Functions; Effective July 1 


Milwaukee, June 29—Robert E. Dineen, 
Superintendent of Insurance for the 


State of New York, has been eleeted a 
vice president of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of Milwaukee, 
it is made known here by Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, company president. Mr. Dineen 





ROBERT E. DINEEN 


will assume the newly created executive 
office with the company as of July 1. 


As vice president of the Northwestern 
Mutual, Mr. Dineen will assist Presi- 
dent Fitzgerald in coordinating the in- 
surance and underwriting sections of 
the company, including the actuarial, 
secretarial, underwriting and medical de- 
partments. His responsibility will be the 
development of company and interde- 
partment policy for consideration by the 
insurance and agency committee, the ex- 
ecutive committee and the board of trus- 
tees. 


The Northwestern Mutual now has 
vice presidents assigned to several other 
divisions, Howard J. Tobin is vice presi- 
dent in charge of the mortgage loan in- 
vestments; Donald C. Slichter, bond in- 
vestments; Grant L. Hill, sales promo- 
tion and agencies, and Philip K. Robin- 
son, general administration. 


One of the prominent and well known 
men in the insurance business and recog- 
nized as an outstanding state insurance 
official, Mr. Dineen has been superin- 
tendent of insurance for New York 
State since his appointment in 1943 by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. He is the 
second head of a state insurance de- 
partment to join the executive staff of 
the Northwestern Mutual, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald pointed out. The late M. J. 
Cleary, president of the company from 
1932 until his death in 1947, was Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Wisconsin when 
named a vice president of the North- 
western Mutual in 1919. 

Born in Syracuse, N. Y., on August 
12, 1903, Mr. Dineen studied law at 
Syractise University and was employed 
in the claim and legal departments of 
the Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, and the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty companies. After his admission 
to the bar in 1926, he became associated 
with the law firm of Bond, Schoeneck 
& King at Syracuse and became a mem- 
ber of the firm in 1934. 

Mr. Dineen is married and the father 
of four children. The family will make 
its future home in Milwaukee, where 
Mr. Dineen will have his headquarters 
in the home office of the Northwestern 


Mutual Life. 
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This medallion was created in observance of 
a memorable occasion in the history of Acacia 
— the passing of the Billion Dollar Mark 
of life insurance in force on June 23, 1950. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
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“ln one man’s 


LIFE 


lifetime...” 


* 


“< 
A, accomplishment brought about in 
one man’s lifetime, which in the eyes of the 
insurance world is a tribute to that man’s 
indomitable courage and bold vision is the 
one billion dollars of life insurance now in 
force in the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D.C. 


‘‘When the history of life insurance in 
America in the Twentieth Century is written, 
to William Montgomery and the bright trail 
which has been blazed by the Acacia under 
his direction must be ascribed conspicuous 
credit for pioneering to enable life insurance 
to undertake greater service to the American 
public. Many practices now in common use 
by life insurance companies were inovations 


designed by Mr. Montgomery. 





‘In 1893 the directors of the then weak 
and faltering association were about to liquidate 
it. At that time, Mr. Montgomery, a youth 
of twenty-four with purpose and drive, was 
elected its secretary and the association became 
infused with his inspired determination and 
leadership. 


‘‘Along uncharted courses soundly 
conceived and under firm and confident 
guidance, the company prospered and grew 
in stature materially and spiritually. Today, 
Acacia is impregnable and a vital financial 
and social force in the national economy. 
Active today as always William Montgomery 
is a living legend and an ideal for young men 
in the life insurance business who would 


strive for humanitarian ends.’’ 


T. J. V. CULLEN, Editor 
The Spectator 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Marshall, Gilbert and Bristow Advanced by Conn. Mutual 


Three promotions by Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life have been announced by Presi- 
dent Peter M. Fraser. 
been advanced 


Gladstone Mar- 


shall has to actuary, 





DATON GILBERT 


Dato. Gilbert to associate actuary, and 
Frank. M. Bristow, Jr., to assistant ac- 
tuary. 

Mr. Marshall, who has been associate 





FRANK M. BRISTOW, JR. 


actuary since 1942, is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, where he spe- 
cialized in mathematics. He joined Con- 
necticut Mutual in 1921 and became ac- 
tive department head of the actuarial 
department in 1924. In 1929 he was made 
an officer of the company, becoming as- 
sistant actuary. He is a fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries and is a charter 
member of the Actuaries’ Club of Hart- 
ford. 

Mr. Gilbert joined Connecticut Mu- 
tual in 1942 as assistant actuary. A 
graduate of Colgate University, he spent 
a year in post-graduate work at Brown 
University before joining The Pruden- 
tial. He then joined the staff of the 
Life Insurance Research Bureau, now 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 


Association, as research associate, leav- 
ing this position in 1942 to become asso- 
ciated with the Connecticut Mutual. He 
is a fellow of the Society of Actuaries 





GLADSTONE MARSHALL 


and is a member of the Actuaries’ Club 
of Hartford. 

Mr. Bristow, now becoming an officer, 
joined the company after graduation 
from the University of Michigan in 1939. 
He was employed in the actuarial de- 
partment until 1943, when he joined the 
armed forces. Upon his return from the 
service he became associated with the 
underwriting department and about a 
year ago he rejoined the company’s ac- 
tuarial department as an actuarial as- 
sistant. He is a fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries and a member of the Ac- 
tuaries’ Club of Hartford. 





FRESH MEADOW RESTAURANT 

The New York Life has awarded a 
contract to the George A. Fuller Co. 
for the installation of a restaurant and 
completion of meeting and banquet 
rooms in the Administration Building of 
Fresh Meadows, 190th Street and Horace 
Harding Boulevard, Queens. The base- 
ment and restaurant space which has 
been leased by Horn & Hardart as their 
first waitress service restaurant in New 
York City will have a seating capacity 
of 258 in the dining area. The Fuller 
Company also will finish four rooms n 
the second floor of the building. These 
rooms will have a total capacity of 370 
persons. Three of these can be com- 
bined into one large room. 





NAMED BY MINN. MUTUAL 


Minnesota Mutual Life announces the 
appointment of LeRoy Doty as general 
agent for Salt Lake City and surrounding 
territory. Mr. Doty has been in the life 
insurance business 16 years. Since 1934 
he has been an agent, supervisor, and 
manager throughout the far West. 





PLANE CRASH VICTIM 
Dr. A. F. Cardle, of the medical staff 
of the Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis, was one of the victims of 
the airplane crash in Lake Michigan, 
June 24. He was returning from a com- 
pany sales convention in the East. 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR HOME OFFICE 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


Delaware Company entering Ordinary Life field has opening for 
man with substantial underwriting experience. Age no barrier. Write 


in detail. 


Address Box 1948, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 


York 7, New York. 











Sees 





Institute Ad Campaign to 


Stress Savings Protection 


Three positive steps to help protect 
the buying power of savings will high- 
iight the new 1950-51 advertising cam- 
paign of the life insurance business, the 
first message of which appeared last 
week, the Institute of Life Insurance 
announces, 

Each advertisement in the new cam- 
paign will carry these “three ways to 
protect the buying power of your sav- 
ings”: 

Do your share to help lessen the 
pressures on Government for more 
spending. When we keep asking Gov- 
ernment for more services, more bene- 
fits, we must expect to pay for them. 
Remember, it’s your Government. 

Back up all efforts to balance the bud- 
get. When Government lives beyond its 
income, prices tend to rise, reducing the 
buying power of your savings. Remem- 
ber, you’re the saver. 

Support economy —elimination of 
waste. Whatever Government spends, 
you pay either directly in taxes or in- 
directly in prices. Remember, it’s your 
money. 

“Remember, it’s your Money,” is the 
recurring slogan, carried at the bottom 
of each advertisement. 

“So timely is the new campaign and 
so important that the size of the adver- 
tisements is being stepped up to 1,500 
lines each in papers in the larger cities 
and 1,000 lines in other papers and pub- 
lication is beginning at once instead of 
waiting for the usual fall schedule,” the 
Institute states in making its announce- 
ment. Last year’s campaign was in 1,000 
and 750 line space and began in Sep- 
tember. 

This will be a public service campaign, 
calling attention to the important part 
which life insurance funds and other 
savings play in the nation’s economy and 
urging every individual saver to interest 
himself in protecting the future buying 
power of those savings. 





APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 


J. Chester Stender has been appointed 
supervisor of the Peyton, Dunn & Bare 
general agency of the New England Mu- 
tual, to have charge of new agents train- 
ing. For the past several years he has 
been assistant general agent for Aetna 
Life at Long Beach. 





CAMDEN ASS’N OFFICERS - 

Hugh Matthews is the new president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Camden, succeeding L. S. Mayer. Marion 
Bradham was named vice president and 
Lucius Ogburn, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors are L. S. Mayer, Ed Vereen, 
L. C. Elliott and Jack Haile. 


BERNARD GRAHAM RESIGNS 





General Agent in Pittsburgh for Provi- 

dent Mutual to Devote Himself 

to Personal Selling 

Agency Vice President James H. 
Cowles has announced the resignation 
of Bernard Graham as general agent in 
Pittsburgh for Provident Mutual as of 
the close of business today, June 30. Mr. 
Graham has represented the company in 
Pittsburgh since December, 1948, when 
he was appointed general agent follow- 
ing five years of service in supervisory 
and managerial positions. ; 
Mr. Graham will become a member of 
Provident Mutual’s Steacy E. Webster 
Agency in Pittsburgh, and will devote 

himself exclusively to personal selling. 


Florida Ordinary Leader 


Florida showed the greatest rate of 
increase in Ordinary life insurance sales 
in May, with New Mexico second and 
Wyoming third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed May 
sales by states and leading cities. Coun- 
trywide, Ordinary business increased 
17% in May compared with May, 1949, 
while Florida sales gained 40%, New 
Mexico 38% and Wyoming 21%. 

For the first five months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales 8% over a year 
ago, New Mexico led with an increase 
of 30%, with Arizona in second place, up 
23% over the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Among the large cities, St. Louis 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for May, with a gain of 27%. New York 
was second with a gain of 18%. St. 
Louis led for the five months with a 
gain of 14%. 


ANCEL O. LEWIS DEAD 

Ancel O. Lewis, New England Mutual 
Life, Wichita, died at his home there 
recently. Mr. Lewis entered the life in- 
surance business in 1918 and joined New 
England Mutual in 1937. He was a past 
president of the Wichita Life Under- 
writers Association. 


UTICA ASSOCIATION OUTING 
The annual outing of the Utica Life 
Underwriters Association was held re- 











cently in Utica, N. Y. At a business ‘ 


meeting prior to the outing, National 
Quality Awards were presented. Donald 
McBride is president of the association. 


MANAGER FOR GREAT-WEST 

Robert K. Fogel, has been appointed 
manager of Great-West Life’s North 
Dakota branch at Fargo. He succeeds 
Henry O. Anderson who resigned re- 
cently to devote his full time to personal 
production. Mr. Fogel has been asso- 
ciated with Great-West since 1942. 
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National Quality Award 
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N. Y. Times Supplement 
On Mutual Life of N. Y. 


IT APPEARED LAST SUNDAY 





Newspaper Devotes 24 Pages to Com- 
pany and Its New Head Office 
Building 





The story of the Mutual Life—its new 
building, its business and its people— 
received graphic nationwide coverage on 
Sunday, June 25, with the publication 
by the New York Times of a special 
pictorial-advertising supplement on the 
new home office building of the Mutual 
Life of New York. 

The 24-page supplement, employing a 
news magazine technique, utilizes pic- 
tures and captions throughout to de- 
scribe this latest addition to Manhattan’s 
skyline. Staff cameramen of the New 
York Times took nearly all the pictures 
in the section which was planned and 
edited by Mutual Life’s public relations 
division, with the assistance of the com- 
pany’s advertising agency, Doremus & 
Co. 

An Innovation With N. Y. Times 


This is the first time the New York 
times has published and distributed na- 
tionally a special section devoted en- 
tirely to a national company. To date, 
more than 65,000 reprints have been 
ordered from The Times by the 61 ad- 
vertisers in the section. Most of the 
advertising messages describe the part 
played by the firms in construction and 
furnishing, thereby making a more com- 
plete story of the new building. 

The supplement is divided into three 
main sections to describe (1) the effi- 
ciency and comfort of the building itself, 
(2) the consequent improvement in work 
flow and service to the company’s 1,000,- 
000 policyholders, and (3) the pleasant 
working conditions and facilities which 
are a daily “lift” to employe morale. 

The cover—an attractive stenographer 
in front of the building—sets the pic- 
torial theme of portraying people in 
workaday action about the building. 
From there the camera eye moves in- 
side to the engineer making weather at 
the main control panel of the air-condi- 
tioning system, to men creating rooms 
with the movable steel partitions used 
throughout, to the electrician tapping 
the underfloor network of electric wires 
which permit easy rearrangement of of- 
fice layouts. 

By natural shots of employes, the sup- 
plement illustrates other building fea- 
tures. recessed fluorescent lighting, pub- 
lic address system, sound absorbent ceil- 
ings, easy-on-the-eye colors of the walls. 
A typical terrace is shown by a girl snap- 
shooting a group against the midtown 
skyline. 

Training Classes Shown 





A center spread on insurance work 
flow in related departments shows the 
many operating economies contributed 
by the new building. Featured therein 
are the organization of the specially de- 
signed “file tubs,” and consolidation of 
files to one-half of a floor from eight 
locations on seven floors in the old 
building at 34 Nassau Street. 

Also shown in action is the new ver- 
tical conveyor system, key to speedier 
distribution of mail and paperwork 
throughout the building. On an endless 
conveyor belt, the bins are dispatched 
for automatic discharge at any floor. 

The relationship of the company’s 
training program to policyholder service 
is depictea by classes in session—from 


typists to seminars of “training assist- . 


ants” who are key men in the training 
program for field underwriters directly 
serving policyholders. These assistants, 
chosen for outstanding service records, 
serve as faculty members of field under- 
writers’ schools held regularly through- 
out the country. 

One section of the supplement is de- 
voted to facilities and activities for 
employes. The reader is taken on a 
colorful trip through the building’s 
kitchen, the cafeteria, the medical clinic, 
the game room, the card room, and 


Krueger & Davidson 
Marks 6th Anniversary 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL AGCY. 





Company’s Largest New York City 
Agency Holds Afternoon Meeting 
and Dinner 
General Agents Harry Krueger and 
Walter S. Davidson, comprising the 
partnership of Krueger’& Davidson, gen- 
eral agents at 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, for Northwestern Mutual, cele- 
brated their sixth anniversary as general 
agents with a meeting and dinner at the 
Hotel Roosevelt recently for agency 

associates. 

Representatives from the home office 
were Elgin G. Fassel, actuary, and Laf- 
lin C. Jones, assistant director of agen- 
cies. Mr. Fassel, in addressing the 
group, described in detail the company’s 
procedures in connection with the forti- 
fying of special reserves. Mr. Jones 
talked about the life insurance agent as 
a businessman, emphasizing the need for 
constantly replenishing prospect inven- 
tories, the use of mails, the desirability 
of hiring secretarial assistance to do 
detail work, etc. 

David Stock, New York attorney, dis- 
cussed the basic considerations in con- 
nection with the use of the marital de- 
duction offset clause in the tax law. He 
also spoke on business insurance agree- 
ments. 

Also in attendance was Dr. Laurence 
G. Sykes, medical referee of the com- 
pany. 

Following the all-afternoon meeting, 
the guests were entertained at a cock- 
tail party and dinner. 

The Krueger & Davidson Agency, 
largest agency of Northwestern Mutual 
in New, York City, last year secured 
over one-third of its business from 
agents inducted in the last five years. 





one of the “quiet” rooms where em- 
ployes can relax during the lunch hour. 
With the other shots of employes 
throughout the supplement, this section 
rounds out a full “documentary” por- 
trait of typical Mutual Life career men 
and women at work in a building that 
is a modern miracle of comfort and 
efficiency. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








John H. Pitman Named 
Head of New York CLU’s 


John H. Pitman, Connecticut General, 
was elected president of the New York 
CLU Chapter for the year 1950-51 at 
the recent annual meeting. Other offi- 
cers are Vernon J. Johntry, Guardian, 
executive vice president; Archie J. Cad- 
zow, Veterans Administration, public re- 
lations vice president; Murray Rudberg, 
Metropolitan, educational vice president; 
Louis Loft, Home Life, treasurer; 
Marion C. Morris, Companion Life, sec- 
retary. Directors: Roswell W. Corwin, 
New England Mutual; Douglas Sperry, 
Travelers; John T. Scott, Penn Mutual; 
Raymond F, Thorne, Berkshire Life; 
Harold A. Loewenheim, Home Life (ex 
officio). 

Mr. Pitman a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1930, became affiliated with 
Connecticut General as a producer in 
1935. He was awarded his CLU designa- 
tion in 1938. 





George Ross Appointed 
Postal Life Gen’! Agent 


Roy A. Foan, agency vice president 
of Postal Life, announces the appoint- 
ment of George Ross as general agent 
for Middletown, New York and vicinity. 
Mr. Ross entered the life insurance busi- 
ness in 1928 as an agent of the Metro- 
politan and in 1930 was promoted to as- 
sistant manager at Middletown where he 
remained until 1947 when he was trans- 
ferred to Westchester. During the years 
that he was in Middletown, he built a 
large agency organization and in 1942 his 
unit, which was one of 350, earned the 
Veteran’s Trophy for outstanding per- 
formance and in 1945 they won the Ecker 
Award which is given to the agency hav- 
ing the best five year record. 














service representative. 


The chief qualifications are: 


1. Two years experience. 


3. Not over 30 years of age. 














WANTED 


Group Service Representative 


for New York, New Jersey Area 


A nationally known company writing life, accident and sickness, and hos- 
pital-surgical group lines has an attractive opening for a SALARIED field 


2. Ability to work successfully with people. 


Salary will be commensurate with ability and experience. 


All replies will be acknowledged and personal interviews with the best 
qualified applicants will be arranged as soon as possible. Please give full 
particulars re education, experience, past earnings, etc., in your first letter 
—which wil be held in strictest confidence. 


Address Box 1949 
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41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Penn Mutual Makes Three 
General Agency Changes 





JAMES M. THURMAN 


Penn Mutual Life has made three new 
general agency appointments. James M 
Thurman, CLU, since 1946 general agent 
at Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed 
general agent at Atlanta. Native of At- 
lanta, Mr. Thurman entered life insur- 
ance with Penn Mutual there where he 
was secretary of the Atlanta CLU and 
secretary-treasurer of the Leaders Round 
Table of Georgia and an active member 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
A welcoming dinner for Mr. Thurman 
will be held July 7 at which J. Elliott 
Hall of Orlando, Fla., superintendent of 
the Southern Agencies, will preside. 

H. Gray Hutchinson, CLU, representa- 
tive of the Penn }futual at Maryville, 
Tenn., with the Nashville agency of W. 
H. Browder, has been appointed general 
agent at Raleigh, succeeding Mr. Thur- 
man. Native of Maryville and graduate 
of Tennessee Military Institute and 
Harvard College, Mr. Hutchinson served 
four years in the Army becoming 2 
major. 

Charles Schatz, district manager for 
Penn Mutual in Bismarck, N. D., has 
been made general agent for Mexico 
with headquarters at Albuquerque. He 
is a past president of the Missouri Val- 
ley Life Underwriters Association and a 
national committeeman. 





KEYSTONE GROUP MEETS 

M. Wistar Wood, acting dean 0 
Charles Morris Price School of Adver- 
tising and Journalism in Philadelphia, 
addressed the June meeting of the Key- 
stone group of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. His subject was 
the “Relation of Education to Sales Pro- 
motion and Advertising.” 
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L. E. Simon Has 35th Anniversary 


General Agent of Massachusetts Mutual at 20 Pine Street, 
New York, Started as Clerk in That Agency; Has 
Written $40 Million With Company 


Lawrence E. Simon, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life general agent at 20 Pine 
Street, New York, wiill celebrate the 
35tl, anniversary of his start in the life 
insurance business on July 3. For many 
years he has been one of the leading 
general agents of the company, and is 
nationally known as one of the most 
successful agency builders in the insur- 
ance business. 

On July 3, 1915, Mr. Simon, who was 
then 20, was hired as a clerk by T. R. 
Fell, manager for the Massachusetts 
Mutual, with offices at 71 Broadway. He 
was transferred to the company payroll 
on October 1, following approval by Wil- 
liam H. Sargent, then company vice 
president and later president, of the 
following letter written by Mr. Fell on 
September 30, 1915: 

“Referring to our correspondence with 
you and our conversation with you in re- 
gard to a man clerk as assistant to Mr. 
Coleman (agency cashier), Mr. Coleman 
and I have looked over about fifty appli- 
cants and have decided to try Lawrence 
E. Simon. He #% a stenographer and 
typewriter and familiar with bookkeep- 
ing. He is aged 21. We have looked up 
his reference and believe him to be thor- 
oughly reliable. His salary is to be $65 a 
month. 

“I suppose the company will wish to 
have him bonded and that you will send 
us the necessary paper for his signature. 
He comes to the office on the under- 
standing that it is on trial. If he does 
not prove entirely satisfactory we shall 
report to you further.” 

_On November 17, 1915, Mr. Simon was 
licensed to sell life insurance. He inter- 
viewed prospects in the evening after his 
day’s work in the office. His initiative 
and sales ability were recognized by Mr. 
Fell, who appointed him a_ full-time 
agent on March 1, 1917. In his first year 
of full-time selling, his production 
amounted to $236,140. His sales increased 
steadily to a total personal production 
of over $40,000,000 for the Massachusetts 
Mutual, a record never equalled by any 
other representative of the company. He 
is a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and has repeatedly been a 
qualifying member. 

On July 1, 1932, almost seventeen 
years to the day after joining the agency 
as a clerk, Mr. Simon. was appointed 
general agent, succeeding Mr. Fell. Un- 


a 


Blank & Stoller 
LAWRENCE E. SIMON 


der his leadership, the agency has sold 
over $214,000,000 of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual business. 

Mr. Simon served as president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Agents Associa- 
tion in 1932 and was president of the 
General Agents Association in 1936. He 
is in demand as a speaker at life insur- 
ance gatherings and has contributed nu- 
merous articles to the insurance press. 
Citing Mr. Simon as a master of selling 
by suggestion, “Nation’s Business,” in 
October, 1941, said: “Lawrence Simon 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, rated as 
one of the truly great in insurance writ- 
ing, has developed the technique of sell- 
ing by suggestion to the ’nth power. He 
is like the basketball player who refuses 
to shoot for a basket every time he 
gets his hand on the ball. He tries to 
work it into scoring position.” 

Born December 15, 1894, Lawrence 
Simon began earning his own way when 
he was 14, and held various jobs before 
entering the insurance field. He tells an 
interesting story of losing his job with a 
wholesale dry goods house because he 
was color blind and shipped the wrong 
cloth to a customer. This has proved a 
fortunate circumstance for life insurance 
in which he has earned a great reputa- 
tion as a personal producer, general 
agent and also as a builder of men. 





J. of C. Pension Plan Edition 


Every year the New York Journal of 

Commerce issues a supplement on profit- 
sharing plans, pensions and similar sub- 
jects, and always its authors are authori- 
tative. The last one was a 32-page 
tabloid which had as its topic, “New 
Labor and Finance Problems in Pension 
Planning.” Among its authors are Meyer 
es Goldstein. The list of authors are 
these: 
_Meyer M. Goldstein, M. M. Denker, C. R. 
F. Wickenden, Stanley W. Duhig, John M. 
Hines, William F, Drake, Foster H. Williams, 
David L. Marks, John A. Blanchard, Shelly 
Pierce, Roger F. Murray, Geoffrey N. Calvert, 
Herbert W. Kimball, Robert F. O’Brien, Ken- 
neth H, Ross, M. D. Hartman, John L. Gib- 
Ma C. Jerome Weber, Maurice F. Lipton, 
asete in H. Alvord, William M. Rae, Denis B. 
Maduro and Herman C. Biegel. 

Copies may be obtained for $1 from 
Journal of Commerce, 63 Park Row 
or trom Chicago Journal of Commerce 
which issued the same material, both 
newspapers being under the same own- 
ership, 





Employe’s Manual 

A new 44-page plastic bound em- 
ploye’s manual has been released by 
Provident Mutual to the personnel in 
its home office. The manual furnishes in 
complete detail information on such 
things as payroll deductions, company 
policies, vacations and other subjects 
pertinent to employe relations. Of dis- 
tinct advantage to the user is the fact 
that the book has been cross indexed 
and illustrated with more than 75 iden- 
tifying cartoons and diagrams. The man- 
ual has been printed in three colors with 
covers that have been plastic covered for 
strength and durability. The text and 
art work, as well as the printing, was 
done by personnel in the home office 
of the company. 





DOROTHY M. BOOND HONORED 

The League of Life Insurance Women 
honored Dorothy M. Boond, who is re- 
tiring as president, at a tea held re- 
cently at the Waldorf-Astoria. Newly 
elected president of the League is Mabel 
V. Cheatham. 





Lincoln Nat’! Convention 


The 1950 midwestern sales convention 
of Lincoln National Life, will be held 
July 6, 7, and 8, at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. Approximately 175 
top-ranking representatives and officials 
of the company will attend. 

This is the second of three regional 
sales congresses sponsored this year by 
the company. The Eastern meeting is 
scheduled for July 24-26 at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. 

The program will include sales clinics 
and the recognition of production lead- 
ers during the past year. 

During the three-day meeting, talks 
will be given by: C. F. Cross, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies; F. J. 
McDiarmid, second vice president and 
manager of the investment depart- 
ment; H. Clive McAlister, M.D., medi- 
cal director; W. T. Plogsterth, director 
of field service; Dr. L. A. Warren, di- 
rector, Lincoln National Foundation; T. 
A. Watson, sales manager, Group de- 
partment; H. B. Crawley, of the A. D. 
Crow agency, Chicago; General Agent 
G. L. Shoup, CLU, Grand Rapids; Glenn 
W. Isgrig, manager in Cincinnati for 
Reliance Life; and William King, CLU, 
general agent in St. Louis for Fidelity 
Mutual. . 





MASS. MUTUAL ASSEMBLY 


Home Office Employes Meet in Audi- 
torium to Pay Respects to President 
L. J. Kalmbach 

An assembly of all Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life employes in the home office 
auditorium last week was the first oppor- 
tunity for the entire personnel to pay 
respects to Leland J. Kalmbach since 
he was elected president on May 19 
to succeed the late Alexander T. Mac- 
lean. The new chief executive was pre- 





sented by Vice President Ralph R. 
Coombs. 
Mr. Kalmbach announced that in a 


decision made by the finance committee 
of the board of directors, the temporary 
cost of living grant which has applied 
to salaries during the past two years 
now becomes a fixed part of the base 
pay. The grant has been 10% of base 
salaries up to $7,500, subject to a maxi- 
mum grant of $500. 

President Kalmbach said that the com- 
pany will soon announce a new grade of 
junior officers to be known as super- 
visors. It will be a departmental des- 
ignation under the authority delegated 
by department managers to staff mem- 
bers heading up various control phases 
of operations. 





Companion Life Plans 


Bermuda-Nassau Cruise 
Companion Life of New York an- 
nounces an educational cruise to Ber- 
muda and Nassau early next year. Some 
time in February or March of 1951 those 
agents of the company who meet the 
following qualifications will have a one- 
week educational cruise to Bermuda and 
Nassau. Qualifications requirements are 
$125,C00 in new business on at least 
twelve individual applications and a 
minimum of premiums must be amount- 
ing to three thousand dollars. These 
qualifications must be met between April 
and December 31 of this year. 





Joins Mutual Trust Life 


Roy G. Mathews, president of the 
Flint, Michigan Life Managers’ and 
General Agents’ Association, has joined 
Mutual Trust Life as general agent at 
Flint. 

Mr. Mathews entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1943 with the Ohio 
National. He was an agent for four 
years in the A. S. Brennan agency of 
Ohio National at Pontiac. For the past 
two and one-half years, Mr. Mathews 
has been district manager for the Bren- 
nan agency in charge of the Flint office. 


Completes Forty Years 
With Provident L. & A. 





W. C. Cartinhour, left, with President 
Robert J. Maclellan 


W. C. Cartinhour, vice president and 
secretary of Provident Life and Acci- 
dent, completed 40 years with the com- 
pany last week. A special anniversary 
luncheon in his honor was held and was 
attended by some 40 company officers, 
department heads, and members of the 
Provident’s Quarter Century Club, which 
is composed of Provident members who 
have been with the company 25 years 
or more. 

President Robert J. Maclellan, who 
acted as master of ceremonies, presented 
Mr. Cartinhour with a silver tray on 
behalf of the company. In presenting 
the tray, President Maclellan recalled 
interesting highlights of Mr. Cartin- 
hour’s 40 years with the Provident and 
commended him upon his active part in 
the company’s growth. 

Vice President L. N. Webb, who has 
been associated with Mr. Cartinhour 
through most of the 40 years, presented 
the 40-year service pin. Other speakers 
were Vice President R. L. Maclellan and 
John A. Chambliss, general counsel. 





P. T. Seibert Manager for 


Reliance at Martinsburg 


Reliance Life has appointed Philip T. 
Seibert manager of the Trammell Agen- 
cy at Martinsburg, W. Va. succeeding 
Frank J. Trammell who because of. ill 
health is retiring as head of the agency 
after 36 years. 


Native of Martinsburg, Mr. Seibert 
has been connected with the agency 
there for more than 13 years. In 1947 


the Berkeley County Junior Board of 
Trade selected him as the one making 
the greatest contribution to the com- 
munity. He is vice president of the 
Martinsburg Chamber of Commerce, 
treasurer of the Civil Music Association, 
member of the board of examiners of 
the West Virginia Insurance Commission 
and secretary of the board of deacons of 
the Martinsburg Presbyterian Church. 


H. E. CONNOLLY ANNIVERSARY 
Harold E. Connolly, Chicago director 
of agencies for The Prudential was 
honored at a recent luncheon on the 
occasion of his 35th anniversary of serv- 
ice with the company. William P. Lynch, 
second vice president of the company’s 
district agencies department, came from 
the Newark home office to make the 
presentation of the 35-year certificate 
before a large gathering of guests, in- 
cluding managers of Prudential offices in 
the Chicago area, life insurance col- 
leagues, and many personal friends. 
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House Committee Acts 
On Company Tax Bill 


PUT IN GENERAL TAX PROGRAM 





Effect of Move on H. J. Res. 371 as 
Stopgap Income Tax Bill; Views 
on Interest Tax 





Washington—A surprise switch by the 
House Ways and Means Committee last 
week threw the controversial stopgap 
life insurance income taxation bill into 
the over-all tax legislation picture. In 
reporting out its omnibus revenue bill 
the Committee incorporated the pro- 
visions of H. J. Res. 371, calling for the 
taxation of life insurance companies un- 
der the so-called “average valuation 
rate” formula for 1947, 1948, 1949 and 
1950. The committee estimated that the 
total additional revenue to be derived 
under this provision of the bill would be 
$166 million. 

Of this amount, $70 million is the re- 
sult of applying the stopgap formula to 
1950. This was not done in the original 
life company taxation measure passed 
by the House, but was included in the 
bill passed by the Senate. That body, 
however, eliminated 1947 and 1948 from 
the provisions of the bill, on the grounds 
that this would be illegal retroactive 
taxation. The companies have paid no 
taxes since 1946, because of the 100% 
exemption granted by the earlier for- 
mula adopted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1942, which failed to work out 
as expected. 

The measure is now in conference, but 
the conferees of the Ways and Means 
Committee and Senate Finance Commit- 
tee were unable to reach agreement at 
their first meeting. Representative Wal- 
ter A. Lynch (D., N. Y.), chairman of 
the conference committee, has not called 
another meeting. 


Effects of the Move 


The inclusion of the life insurance tax- 
ation provisions in the general revenue 
bill means that this question probably 
will be decided in the conference over 
this measure, rather than by itself and 
on its merits. The Senate undoubtedly 
will delete the two retroactive years 
again when the Finance Committee 
takes up the new bill, which is slated 
for passage by the House this week. 
Consideration of the difference of opin- 
ion on this matter along with other tax 
problems instead of as a separate entity 
may well have a bearing on the final 
outcome, since agreements by one set of 
conferees on one point often are used 
for bargaining purposes to obtain their 
wishes on some other provision. 

It does appear fairly certain, however, 
that there will be no further confer- 
ences on H. J. Res. 371, and that the 
decision will be made in the tax bill con- 
ference. Most observers remain confi- 
dent, however, that the Senate will pre- 
vail and the retroactive features elim- 
inated. 

In its report, the Ways and Means 
Committee had this to say: “The real 
point at issue between the House and 
Senate is the application of this formula 
to the years 1947 and 1948. Your com- 
mittee is strongly of the opinion that a 
tax should be collected for these years. 
The history of the discussions concern- 
ing the revision of the formula contained 
in existing law ... indicates that the 
industry has been on notice since the 
autumn of 1947 that a tax might be col- 
lected for 1947-48. Moreover, the spokes- 
men for the companies which do the 
great bulk of the business have ex- 
pressed a _ preference for 
which would cover all the years when 
no tax was assessed under existing law. 
The formula contained in the resolution 
and in... this bill involves no departure 
from the principles upon which existing 
law is based and in the opinion of your 
committee the application of the pro- 
posed formula to the years 1947 and 
1948 will not fail on constitutional 
grounds.” 


Tax on Interests Element 
Of equal interest to the industry was 


legislation - 


the decision of the committee to tax the 
interest element in installment payments 
of life insurance, heretofore exempt from 
taxation. The committee estimated that 
this would bring in about $5 million a 
year in collections. 

Supporting its move, which was op- 
posed in hearings by the NALU, the 
committee report said that present ex- 
emption of the interest element in in- 
stallment death benefits “is in sharp 
contrast with that received when the 
proceeds of the policy are paid in a 
lump sum and left on deposit with the 
insurance company. In this case the in- 
terest earned after the death of the in- 
sured is taxable income to the bene- 
ficiary. .. . It follows, therefore, that an 
unjustifiable discrimination exists under 
present law in favor of a particular 
form of life insurance contract.” 

There was one bright ray of hope in 
the adoption of this provision, however. 
The formula under which the taxable 
amount is to be determined is the aver- 
aging principle used by Canada in the 
taxation of annuities, and which the life 
insurance industry has been recommend- 
ing as a substitute for the so-called “3% 
rule” now in effect. Acceptance of this 
principle by the committee for taxation 
of the interest element in installment 
payments strengthen’s the industry’s 
case for extension to the taxation of 
annuities, and undoubtedly will be used 
in future arguments before the Senate 
Finance Ways and Means Committee 
by the industry. 

The formula calls for division of the 
total amount by the number of install- 
ments where the policy provides for a 
fixed number of payments, and for divi- 
sion by the life expectancy of the bene- 
ficiary where the policy provides for 
payments throughout the beneficiary’s 
life. The quotient in either case is as- 
signed as return of principal and not 
taxable. The amount of each payment 
over this figure is declared to be in- 
terest and therefore taxable. 

The Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, however, dis- 
agreed with the majority, and in their 
minority report declared that “the wise 
social policy of discouraging lump-sum 
settlements in favor of installment pay- 
ments outweighs the $5,000,000 additional 
revenue alleged to be collected under 
the majority proposal.” 

More important is the support of the 


Mutual Life Raises Limits 

Mutual Life of New York has raised 
to $200,000 the maximum retention lim- 
its for standard risks on permanent in- 
surance plans. The former limit of 
$100,000 has been retained for all term 
and 5-year modified life plans. 


Double indemnity limit of retention 
was increased to $50,000 from $25,000, 
and waiver of premium benefit will be 
granted up to the full limit on all plans. 





DES MOINES MANAGERS ELECT 

Harry Haskins, Jr. general agent, 
John Hancock, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Des Moines General Agents 
and Managers Club. D. Carnahan, 
general agent, Minnesota Mutual, was 
named vice president, and Roy 
Swarzman, district manager for Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, secretary- 
treasurer. 





Joins Companion Life 
Walter F. Albohm, recently in the 
accounting division of Union Labor Life, 
has joined Companion Life of New York 
as accountant, 





Republican committee members for the 
averaging principle. Their report stated 
that, if the interest element of these 
payments is to be taxed, “then at least 
the method for determining the amount 
subject to tax provided in the bill 
should be extended to all annuity pay- 
ments. As the result of the majority 
proposal, a widow entitled to receive 
annuity payments from the proceeds of 
an endowment policy which becomes 
payable prior to the death of her hus- 
band will be taxed under the inequitable 
3% rule, whereas, if she receives a 
death-benefit payment as an annuity, she 
will be taxed under the new rule con- 
tained in the bill. This is undesirable. 

“We have long urged that’ (the aver- 
aging principle) be applied to all an- 
nuity payments in place of the present 
so-called 3% annuity rule which is so 
inequitable in its application.” This rule, 
said the Republican minority, “operates 
to tax a return of principal as well as 
interest. 
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J. D. Buchanan, Prominen: 


Canadian Official, Dead 





JOHN D. BUCHANAN 


John D. Buchanan, assistant  gerleral 
manager and chief actuary of London 
Life of Canada, died June 23 in London, 
Ontario, after a long illness. He was 59. 

Former president of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, he was 
one of the most widely known insurance 
executives in the Dominion. Graduated 
from Toronto University at 17, his first 
insurance connection was with the New 
York Life at the home office where he 
had invaluable training under Dr. Arthur 
Hunter, then chief actuary, and W. J. 
Cameron, now executive vice president 
of Home Life of New York. 

Before becoming actuary of London 
Life in 1919 at the age of 27, Mr. 
Buchanan was for a time actuary of the 
Rhode Island Insurance Department. He 
was made assistant general manager in 
1935 and also actuary in 1941. 


CHARLES S. HOPKINS NAMED 

Charles S. Hopkins has been named 
inspector of agencies by Sun Life. K. H. 
Deane becomes agency assistant 
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Connecticut Mutual’s Montauk Conference 


Connecticut Mutual 
New Tools For Sales 


ANNOUNCED AT MONTAUK 





Include Telephone Techniques, Corre- 
spondence Guide and Kit Designed 
for Young Men 





Chairman of a panel at Montauk Point 
this week covering Connecticut Mutual 
services was George F. B. Smith, vice 
president in charge of agencies. In the 
pane! he was assisted by Frederick O. 
Lyter and Edward C. Andersen, super- 
intendents of agencies; E. A. Starr, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, and 
Royden C. Berger, director of adver- 
tising. 

New Sales Tools 


Several new sales tools for Connecti- 
cut Mutual agents were announced dur- 
ing the course of the panel as follows: 

1. Telephone Technique Easel—This 
is a field tested guide to better use of 
the telephone by the agent and is de- 
signed to help the agent sell the inter- 
view. ’ 
2. “Designed for Young Men”’—This 
is a new sales kit and interview demon- 
stration piece designed to serve the 
ever-increasing market of young men. 

3. Correspondence Guide—This new 
manual contains 53 sample letters and 
is being distributed to each Connecticut 
Mutual agent. The. following types of 
letters are included in the manual: con- 
gratulatory, birthday, prospecting, thank- 
you, appointment and pre-approach. 

4, “How to Enjoy Tomorrow Today” 
—This is a new booklet on Retirement 
Income and is unique in that all illus- 
trations are rendered in a cartoon style. 

5. Policyholders Relations Booklet— 
This booklet explains the various provi- 
sions of a policy in non-technical lan- 
guage. 

A general agents advanced training 
seminar was started this year to give 
the general agents of Connecticut Mu- 
tual a better knowledge of this field, 
and, in turn, to provide more help to 
their agents. 

In opening the panel Mr. Smith told 
the agents that he thought a good slo- 


i gan for the company was “The Con- 


necticut Mutual, a Good Company to 


| Live With.” By this he said that he 


meant, “that the policyholder initially 
gets a liberal policy contract, options 
are liberal, income agreements flexible, 
and unintentional lapses treated liber- 


ally. The company’s claim policy is fair . 


and free from technical involvements 
to avoid payment. We try to give the 


! policyholder insurance at the lowest pos- 
' sible cost and then later on give the 


beneficiaries just as large as possible a 
share of company earnings.” 


Policyholders Have Benefited 


In discussing the company investment 
Program launched some 15 years ago, 
Mr. Andersen outlined the benefits 
which have resulted to policyowner and 
beneficiary alike. He pointed out that 
more than $30,000,000 have been added 


) to strengthen annuity and other re- 


serves with the result that a rate of 
only 2.75% is needed to discharge all 
Interest requirements on reserves and 
other funds. When compared to the 
comp: ny’s 1949 net interest earnings of 
0%, the “margin of safety” of 8% 
ives a comfortable assurance for the 
future 

From the beneficiary’s standpoint, the 
audience was reminded that an equally 
Sratiiving picture maintains in that a 
current rate of 3.25% is payable on any 
Proceeds left with the company. Com- 
Pared with average for the industry Mr. 
Andeisen stated that the beneficiary this 
year is receiving the equivalent of an 
&xtra or “thirteenth check” as a result 
of the company’s over-all program. The 





Legal Advice Not Easy 
To Define, Says Coffin 


SUBJECT NOW UNDER REVIEW 
Cautions: “Don’t Take Fees for Legal 
Counsel; Don’t Write Business 
Agreements or Wills” 





As chairman of the panel which 
opened the Connecticut Mutual’s East- 
ern regional meeting in Montauk Point, 
L. L, this week, Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president, made comments on a number 
of subjects of current interest to agents, 
one of which is the belief by certain 
members of the bar that some agents, 
particularly writers of business and 
corporation insurance and estate build- 
ers, are “practicing law.” 

He stressed the need for classification 
of what constitutes “legal advice,” as 
there is a wide difference of opinion. 
Committees from the LIAA and bar as- 
sociations are now trying to straighten 
out this situation. Until this is done 
there are two things agents should 
avoid, he said, as they are illegal. One 
is to accept a fee for giving what is gen- 
erally regarded as acknowledged legal 
advice. Thus, an agent should not col- 
lect a fee for handing out tax informa- 
tion. Second, he should refrain from 
drawing up such documents as business 
agreements and wills. 


Mutually Helpful 


Mr. Coffin felt that agents should co- 
operate with lawyers, remaining on as 
friendly a basis with them as possible. 

“They have been of great help to life 
insurance agents, and it is hoped that 
friendly relationship will continue,” he 
declared. “At the same time agents must 
give (without a fee basis) the best coun- 
sel they can as to strictly insurance mat- 
ters, and that means that there may be 
some over-lapping which is only natural 
when one considers the highly complex 
subjects which come up in consideration 
of adequate insurance coverage of cases. 
After all, insurance selling has many 
professional aspects which are essential 
to prospects and insured who would 
suffer if they did not deal with profes- 
sional insurance men.” 





investment policy followed, he stated, 
has also made possible the favorable 
return under Single Premium annuities. 


Advanced Underwriting 


Various points of Connecticut Mutual 
service in the field of advanced under- 
writing were presented by Mr. Starr. 

Discussing the value of the change of 
plan clause in the pension field, he said, 
“The change of plan clause was the basic 
factor which led to the origination of 
our combination plan. Since this is par- 
ticularly appealing to banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies and others 
which have facilities for investing funds 
deposited in the auxiliary account, the 
combination plan has brought the Con- 
necticut Mutual a substantial amount of 
pension business and has resulted in 
increased commissions for many of our 
agents.” 

“The change of plan clause can also 
be used advantageously in the sale of 
business insurance,” he said. “Some 
companies buy keyman insurance not 
only to indemnify the corporation, but 
also with the idea that the values ac- 
cumulated in the policy contract may 
sometime be used to retire the keyman 
if he lives. The change of plan clause 
can be used as a selling tool to show 
the corporation that if the keyman lives, 
the policy on his life could be converted 
to a higher premium form of policy 
from surplus funds in the corporation 
in order to take care of the full retire- 
ment benefits to be paid to the employe.” 

Mr. Starr reported on the proposal 


Effect of Atomic Energy 


Connecticut Mutual Doctors Discuss Its Relationship to 
Life Insurance 


Atomic energy and its possible effect 
in the future on the sale and mortality 
of life insurance were discussed at Con- 
necticut Mutual’s Montauk conference 
by Dr. Henry B. Rollins and Dr. Theo- 
dore M. Ebers. Every field of human 
endeavor has progressed as the benefits 
of mass education manifest themselves. 
Few realized in 1895 when Konrad 
Roentgen discovered the X-ray the uses 
to which the insurance industry would 
adapt it; the only way of determining 
the correct size of the heart and the 
pictorial recording to the lungs in cases 
of pulmonary disease. As the discovery 
of the X-ray roused the country from 
its lethargy, so now we are again being 
jolted as we begin to appreciate the 
possibilities of atomic energy and its 
side products. 


New Sources of Energy 


“The lessons learned through sad ex- 
perience caused by uncontrolled X-ray 
are standing us in good stead today as 
unlimited new fields of exploration by 
this new source of energy unfold. Some 
of the ill effects are. recognized such as 
the development of cataracts from ex- 
posure to neutrons among scientists en- 
gaged in cyclotron work. Certain effects 
on the blood are know, and relation- 
ship between leukemia and exposure to 
ionizing radiation is being watched with 
care. Impotency is not caused by ioniz- 
ing radiation. The principal concerns 
are with sterility, maldevelopment, and 
the genetic effects in succeeding gener- 
ations, which will take years to establish. 


Radiological Safety 


“There is not time to discuss at 
length the standard safety procedures 
which have been set up. We will men- 
tion only one: a worker exposed to con- 
tamination must change his clothing 
from hat to shoes and leave them in 
what is called the ‘hot locker.’ Then 
he passes through a series of showers, 
following which he is completely moni- 
tored with a low-range counter to de- 
termine if any residual contamination 
remains on his body. If there is con- 
tamination and the worker is unable to 
reduce the count below the tolerance 
limits by additional bathing, he must re- 
port as soon as possible to the plant 
authorities for decontamination and med- 
ical surveillance. 


“As work with radiactive materials 
increases in volume, the problem of the 
general public becomes a concern of 
those interested with radiologic safety. 
Should the waste radioactive material 
be buried, sunk at sea, burned, or 


dumped down the drain? All these 
questions must be answered. 


Questions Insurance Medical Men Ask 


“But what has all this got to do with 
life insurance? It will be plenty. It was 
found that the X-ray and radium were 
practically specific for one type of can- 
cer, the basal-cell type. Such cases are 
now given a moderate rating for a few 
years and then considered for standard. 
Possibly selected forms of radioactive 
energy may prove to be even more effec- 
tive than the X-ray. We already know 
that certain tissues have an affinity to 
certain radioactive substances—the thy- 
roid gland for iodine. Will the injection 
of radioactive iodine have a curative ac- 
tion on a cancer of the thyroid? Ques- 
tion of such a nature must be raised and 
then proved or disproved. Radioactive 
phosphorus has been used effectively in 
cases of polycythemia ruba vera. It has 
also been used in controlling leukemia 
cases, affording relief but not curing the 
disease. It has also been used in the 
diagnosis of malignant tumors. Radio- 
sodium is finding its place in radiocardi- 
ography and is potentially useful for cir- 
culation time, evaluation of circulation 
in peripheral vascular diseases, congen- 
ital heart disease, and some other condi- 
tions. Radioactive iron is useful in the 
study of blood volume changes in health 
and disease. It is potentially useful in a 
better understanding, prognosis, evalu- 
ation of therapy in iron deficiency states, 
all of the anemias, chronic diseases, 
exogenous hemachromatosis. 

“These new diagnostic tools may be 
expected to contribute much to the ad- 
vance of medical science, and all of you 
appreciate more and more what the sci- 
ences over the years have done to 
lengthen the span of human life. Al- 
ready several of the Veterans Adminis- 
trations are equipped with the facilities 
for medical application of nuclear energy 
and 25 more will be similarly equipped. 

“Our present knowledge of radioactive 
energy is limited, but as time passes 
we will learn more, and, as we do, let 
us adapt it to our needs just as we did 
with the X-ray, the blood pressure ma- 
chine, the blood sugar tolerance test, 
electro-cardiogram and others, persist- 
ently endeavoring to make insurance 
available to more people at an adequate 
cost.’ 





service on pensions, profit-sharing and 
business insurance cases which is avail- 
able through the Connecticut Mutual 
home office. 

Mr. Starr concluded the resume of the 
company’s special advanced underwriting 
service by briefly taking up the “Ad- 
vanced Underwriter” and the company’s 
advanced underwriting training course. 
Each month the “Advanced Under 
writer” is published to furnish the field 
force with up-to-date information on 
tax and legal questions relating to em- 
ploye insurance plans, business insur- 
ance, estate planning and the like. 
Helpful sales ideas are also included. 
Many agents have found that by keep- 
ing a file of this publication, they have 
a ready reference for many of the ques- 
tions and problems which arise in con- 
nection with advanced underwriting. 

Advertising Helps 


Mr. Berger, commenting on some 


special prestige-building items offered by 
the company, said, “The publications 
department has two people who spend 
practically all their time writing news 
releases about agents who qualify for 
various honors and who lead in produc- 
tion. Hundreds of these prestige build- 
ing news items get into print in local 
newspapers all over the country.” 

He then went on to describe the com- 
pany’s mat and copy advertising service 
and the unique football blotters carrv- 
ing schedules of any local college or 
high school the agent wishes. 

The company prepares and mails out 
many types of announcements for agents 
—appointments, anniversaries and com- 
pany honors. 

“I think the Connecticut Mutual was 
the first to offer agents a personal pub- 
lication with news of interest to policy- 
holders and carrying an agent’s photo- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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IN TWO PARTS 


This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
parts. Part II is devoted to 
this paper’s annual Casualty & Surety 
Production & Sales Edition. It features 
results on an 


THIS ISSUE 


is in two 


five-year comparative 
earned premiums to losses incurred basis 
of the various stock and mutual com- 
panies, licensed in New York and doing 
a countrywide business. In addition, the 
1949 results of these carriers in New 
York State are tabulated on a line-by- 
line basis. The edition also contains sales 
and inspirational articles pointing to the 
latest trends in the casualty-surety field. 





MASS COVERAGE TREND 

Entrance into the Group writing field 
by New York Life, for so many years 
the staunch advocate of individual in- 
surance in the face of an obvious trend 
toward mass coverage, should mark some 
kind of an insurance milestone. From its 
beginning in 1912, Group life insurance 
now approaches $40 billion in force. It 
is about one-fifth of all life insurance, 
covers 21 million individuals and is pay- 
ing out more in benefits than the much 
older Industrial branch of insurance. 

Group insurance may not be the “wave 
of the future,” but it is sweeping before 
it opposition and attempts to restrict its 
scope. One need but read the newspapers 
to realize that the great pressure behind 
this trend is union labor’s drive for 
welfare benefits as a bargaining factor 
in addition to wages. An early impetus 
in this direction was the freezing of 
wages by the War Labor Board which 
prevented labor leaders from obtaining 
increases so they turned to other forms 
Employers cooperated be- 
cause they were permitted to deduct 
Group premiums as business expense, 


of benefits. 


making the cost to them small. Then, 
the National Labor Relations Board 


ruled that welfare programs are a proper 
subject of collective bargaining. 


These developments opened the way 


for the use of Group insurance benefits 
in a greatly expanded welfare program 
for organized labor until today it is 
taken for granted that the employer 
shall furnish Group life and_ related 
benefits of accident, health insurance 
and hospitalization protection. It is a 
common experience for the employer to 
be asked by a prospective employe, even 





among the white collar workers, what 
benefits in addition to the wages the 
employment carries. Wage-earners now 
expect such additional benefits as a 
matter of course. 

Another phase of the trend where 
Group insurance is part of a bargaining 
contract with a national labor union is 
toward the employer assuming all the 
cost of the insurance benefits. Group in- 
surance contracts long in force are in 
the great majority contributory, that 
is, with the employes contributing in 
varying amounts up to one-half. A study 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board of the Group contracts of several 
hundred large employers showed that 
three-quarters of them required some 
contribution by the employes. But the 
trend is definitely toward the company 
assuming the entire cost under union 
labor pressure. 

Recognizing the unmistakable trend 
several additional life companies have 
undertaken the writing of Group insur- 
ance in the past few years. With the 
field forces of these companies added to 
those already carrying the message of 
Group insurance, a still larger increase 
in Group insurance production may be 
expected. In the past 15 years Industrial 
insurance increased 30%; Ordinary in- 
surance sales rose a notable 100%; but 
in that time Group life insurance sales 
increased 400%. 

Such great expansion brings problems 
for the life insurance business. Mass 
coverage could by-pass the field forces 
of life insurance, those who have made 
possible the life insurance institution as 
it stands today. It is a basic premise 
that it is the social function of the life 
insurance business to extend the benefits 
of protection to all the people by all 
means that are sound. But this, it is 
agreed, must be within the framework 
of the American Agency System. 





William K. Paynter is a new member 
of the Connecticut General’s home office 
personnel. Formerly with the Hartford 
Courant, where among other things he 
covered the State capitol building, his 
work will be in connection with publicity 
and public relations matters. Mr. Payn- 
ter was in New York City last week 
visiting the Institute of Life Insurance 
and meeting a number of men in other 
offices whose work is also associated 
with public relations. 





ALBERT W. MOORE 


Albert W. Moore, New England Mu- 
tual Life general agent in Philadelphia 
for 24 years, received Colgate Univer- 
sity’s Alumni Award for distinguished 
service at a special ceremony on June 
10. Active in the school’s alumni activi- 
ties-since 1940, Mr. Moore was recently 
elected president of the Alumni Corpora- 
tion for a fourth term. 


* * * 


Asa V. Call, president, Pacific Mutual 
Life, Los Angeles, who is a trustee of 
the University of Southern California, 
delivered the “Charge to Graduates” 
address at the commencement exercises 
in the Los Angeles Memorial recently. 


ie 


Harry J. Conklin, Cook County branch 
manager of the Loyalty Group, who is 
being transferred to San Francisco as 
vice president in charge of the entire 
Pacific Coast Division, was honored at 
a farewell party tendered by the staff. 
Also introduced was James Perkins, who 
has been assistant manager at Indian- 
apolis and now succeeds Mr. Conklin as 
Cook County manager. Mr. Conklin 
formerly was stationed in British Colum- 
bia with the fleet, and-aslo had charge 
of operations in Hawaii and 16 mountain 
states. A buffet supper with smorgas- 
bord was served. 


* * * 


Charles H. Smith, CLU, of the Joseph 
H. Reese agency in Philadelphia of Penn 
Mutual Life, was elected president of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters at a luncheon held 
June 22 at the University Club. . Mr. 
Smith is a founder and past president 
of the Philadelphia Life Insurance and 
Trust Council, is a member of the ad- 
visory beard of the Pennsylvania Tax 
Institute and of the Tax Luncheon 
Group of the Union League. He is on 
the executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and on two committees of 
the National Association. Mr. Smith is 
a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was an instructor at the Uni- 
versity’s Wharton School. He is an ex- 
pert on Estate Planning procedures. 


*k * * 


C. E. DeWitt, widely known Dallas 
independent adjuster, has been elected 
skipper of the Mariners Club of Dallas. 
Other new officers are: Mate, Jim 
Wallace, Fireman’s Fund, and_ purser, 
Tom Eagleston, Frank Rimmer & Co., 
general agency. 





Robert W. Watt, president of Sea. 
board Surety Co., has accepted the 
chairmanship of Columbia Univer ty’s 
Medical School Development Progr: ji, it 
has been announced by President Dy ight 
D. Eisenhower. Mr. Watt will ¢ rect 
plans for public relations and campaign 
development of Columbia’s progran: for 
medical education. The University’s :ed- 
ical units include the College of Pliysi- 
cians and Surgeons, School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, School of Nursing 
and School of Public Health. The new 
chairman was graduated from Columb‘a 
College in 1916 as president of his class, 
He was nominated June 8 to be an 
alumni trustee of Columbia, and will be 
formally elected to membership next 
October at the board’s first meeting in 
the new academic year. 

ae ae 

Leon W. Biser, first assistant to the 
home office vice president in charge of 
claims of the United States F. & G, 
has been appointed manager of its north 
Texas branch office in Dallas to succeed 
the late J. W. Teagarden, who died June 
12 as the result of injuries suffered ia an 
automobile collision. Mr. Biser joined 
the company’s claim staff in 1923 after 
graduation from the Maryland Law 
School. In 1924 he was appointed super- 
intendent of claims in the Dallas office, 
and remained in that post until 1930. He 
was then recalled to the home office to 
take over administrative duties in the 
claim department. Since Mr. Teagarden’s 
death the work of the Dallas office has 
been directed by Ronald Wilkins, assist- 
ant manager. 

> * 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., executive vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, has been 
elected a member of board of trustees of 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 

* * * 


H. F. Jackson, general manager of Sea 
Insurance Co. of Liverpool which in this 
country is managed by Chubb & Son, is 
in South Africa, having made the flight 
by airplane. With the company 25 
years he has traveled extensively. He 
succeeded Oscar Pentice as general man- 
ager. The Sea, which is 74 years old, 
had a world-wide premium income in 
all departments last year of $2,563,531. 

ais vee: 


H. C. Conick, U. S. manager of the 
Royal, has been reelected chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

ee er a 


Harry H. Fuller 


R. C. Angus, secretary - treasurer, 
Northern Assurance (left) and Joseph 
G. Niederlitz, vice president ani secre 
tary, Great American Fire, talk things 
over with Joseph F. Collins, chief mer 
ance examiner, New York Insura:ce 
partment (right) at the Quebec vie 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 
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Elephant Insurance Lowdown 

In the spring of 1949 the Georgia 
legislature enacted an “Excess Insurance 
Agent’s License Law,” which for the 
first time made it legally possible for 
citizens of Georgia to obtain through 
“licensed excess insurance agents” those 
coverages which they might require 
when not available from “admitted com- 
panies.” Georgia’s Insurance Commis- 
sioner Zack D. Cravey has administered 
the law admirably. He has restricted 
the number of licensed excess insurance 
agents and requires that the few who 
have been appointed make their facili- 
ties available to Georgia agents of any 
admitted carrier which may require ex- 
cess or surplus line insurance for a 
client. 

The first person in Georgia to get 
an excess insurance agent’s license was 
Eugene Oberdorfer of the Oberdorfer 
Insurance Agency, Atlanta. He is presi- 
dent of the Oberdorfer Insurance Agen- 
cy, Inc., which represents some of the 
outstanding insurance companies in the 
country. A wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Oberdorfer Insurance Agency, Inc., 
is the Whitner Insurance Agency, Inc., 
which represents the American Surety 
Co. 

Probably the insurance risk which Mr. 
Oberdorfer wrote under his excess in- 
surance license which attracted the most 
attention was the “mortality coverage” 
on Penny, the five-year old Indian ele- 
phant which was purchased through con- 
tributions of Atlanta children in a cam- 
paign conducted for that purpose by 
the Atlanta Journal. Upon the acqui- 
sition of the elephant and its presenta- 
tion to the Municipal Zoo at Grant Park, 
Mr. Oberdorfer effected the referenced 
surance with his correspondent under- 
writers at London Lloyd’s at the request 
of George I. Simons, superintendent of 
parks and cemeteries for the city of 
Atlanta. It was for his account that the 
insurance was effected. As a promo- 
tion proposition for the Atlanta Journal 
the purchase of this elephant by the 
children of the city was a tremendous 
success. 


Discussing licensed excess insurance 
Mr. Oberdorfer said to the writer: 


“It is frequently impossible for B.I. 
and P.D, liability and for physical 
damage insurance to be obtained on 
trucking risks, bus lines, taxicabs and 
So on. When such insurance is not 
available from admitted carriers under 
orms required in a given case, then the 
excess insurance agent’s license is 
brought into play.” 

Among the companies admitted to 
Georgia which the Oberdorfer Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc., represents are these: 
Great American’ Insurance Co. and 
Great American Indemnity, Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance, Commercial 
Mon, American of Newark, Accident 

Casualty, National Union, Pacific Na- 
tional, Security of New Haven, American 
aidemnity, Carolina Casualty, Progres- 
sive Fire, Bankers Fire & Marine and, 
through ~Whitner Insurance Agency, 
ne, American Surety. 




















Suing New York City 

Among other duties of Lazarus Joseph, 
comptroller of New York City. is that 
of being jurisdictional chief of the city’s 
Bureau of Law and Adjustment. It is 
the Bureau’s function to handle the 
cases of people who sue the city for 
damages. Most people think that such 
suits are largely based on liability for 
negligence in maintenance of public 
buildings, but that’s only part of the 
litigation. 

During the year 1948 damage suits 
were filed by 7,200 New Yorkers in 
which they wanted damages totaling 
$50,000,000 from the municipality. The 
city paid out $3,700,000 in such damages 
four years ago and $2,300,000 three 
years ago. 

According to Frank Rasky, in an un- 
usually informative story on the subject 
printed in This Week, the Sunday mag- 
azine of the New York Herald Tribune, 
which magazine is used as part of the 
Sunday edition of many daily papers— 
one of the finest things the Herald 
Tribune does—the biggest number of 
claims is based on the city’s liability for 
dangerous accumulations of snow and 
ice on the streets, the many snowstorms 
of 1947-48, resulting in 1,360 suits against 
the city. In all the public wanted to 
collect $27,000,000 from the city in this 
connection. 

One of the hardest fights followed 
when a student was bitten to death by 
a pack of vicious dogs near the Bronx 


houseboat where the animals were kept. 
The particular dog was owned by a 
public school’s janitor. The city won 
the defense, according to the Herald 
Tribune’s This Week magazine, with 
defense that the janitor kept the dogs 
on a houseboat not owned by the city. 


* * * 


Swiss Reinsurance Co. 

The general meeting of shareholders 
of the Swiss Reinsurance Co., recently 
held in Zurich, Switzerland, was its 86th 
annual. The annual report makes some 
interesting comments on the interna- 
tional scene, saying in part: 

“Despite the continued tension in the 
sphere of international politics, economic 
recovery in Europe made further prog- 
ress in the year under review, thanks 
in no small measure to the constructive 
and far-sighted aid afforded by the Mar- 
shall Plan, the effects of which were 
also apparent in insurance. Further- 
more, the unsatisfactory experience re- 
corded in past years in certain branches 
led to an upward revision in rates and 
to other measures which also helped to 
promote sounder conditions.” 

The premium income of Swiss Rein- 
surance increased during the year not- 
withstanding a drop in volume under a 
number of foreign currencies due to 
devaluations. 

“We owe 
to the growth of our business condi- 
tions, but chiefly to the progressive ad- 
justment of insured to market 
values,” the company said in its report. 
“The aggregate underwriting experience 
for the year was good. To this result 
all branches contributed with the excep- 
tion of automobile business. Loss ratios 
in fire insurance notably improved, par- 
ticularly in the United States, to a 
eratifying extent, which is an appreci- 
able feature considering the importance 
of our business in that territory. We are 
pleased to note that Switzerland, after 
a series of heavily adverse years, re- 
place among the countries 
which have returned a profit. The fa- 
vorable result in Marine insurance is 
chiefly due to the absence of large losses 
and to a decrease in pilferage claims. 
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Commissioners from Texas and North and South Dakota, who attended the recent 

meeting in Quebec of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners at the 

Chateau Frontenac are shown in the above picture which was taken by Harry H. 

Fuller, Deputy U. S. Manager of the Zurich General Accident in Chicago. Left 

to right they are J. P. Gibbs, Texas Casualty Insurance Commissioner; G. O. Burt, 

Insurance Commissioner of South Dakota; Otto Krueger, North Dakota Com- 
missioner, and Mrs. G. O. Burt. 





COL. EUGENE OBERDORFER 


Wrote Insurance on Elephant 





In the Accident (casualty) branch as 
well as in aviation we were not involved 
in any unusually heavy losses and this 
applies to Surety, Fidelity and 
Credit insurance, to Burglary and Theft 
and the Miscellaneous branches (Water 
Damage, Plate Glass and Machinery) as 
well as to Hail insurance. On the other 
hand, the situation in Third Party Lia- 
bility still leaves much to be desired, 
especially as regards Automobile Third 
Party, under which the loss sustained 
was even larger than in the previous 
year. The measures taken up to the 
present to relieve the position in this 
branch are still insufficient in some coun- 
tries to off-set the increase in losses 
conditioned by intensified traffic, the ef- 
fect of rising prices and the tendency of 
court decisions to grant increasingly 
higher compensation. 

“In life insurance the results were 
again satisfactory. Investment income, 
net of interest on the Life Fund, again 
showed a welcome increase despite the 
low yields still prevailing in some coun- 
tries of importance for us and the ad- 
verse effect of the valuations.” 


also 


* * * 


Dewey Job Offers 

When Governor Dewey came into a 
press conference he had called and 
handed out his 1l-word statement that 
he wouldn’t run again for highest office 
in New York State the reporters asked 
him his future plans. He hadn’t decided 
yet, but had refused some, and one was 
the: presidency of an insurance com- 
pany. As to name of company, hé did 
not tell. 

* -« = 


Don’t Light Norse Bonfire 

Several hundred members of the Sons 
of Norway, a fraternal association which 
has among its honorary. members, Gov- 
ernor Warren of California and former 
Governor Stasson of Minnesota, were in 
session at the Montauk Manor, Long 
Is'and, last week. With them were their 
wives. 

A feature every two years of this 
convention is the Norwegian Folk dance 
called The Rheilander, performed in an 
open place around a huge pyre. The 
wood is built high in the form of a 
giant pile of wheat. Ordinarily the 
dancers are in Norse costume and it is 
quite a spectacle. 

At Montauk Manor there was no bon- 
fire. It was ruled out by the hotel man- 
agement, frightened that the night winds 
at Montauk, fartherest point of land 
touching the ocean on Long Island, 
might carry large lighted pieces of wood 
or sparks across the lawn and thus 
endanger the’ hotel. 
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Skandia Celebrating 
95th Year of Business 


HALF-CENTURY IN AMERICA 





Sweden’s Oldest and Largest Stock Fire- 
Casualty Group Has Long Rein- 
surance Record Here 





Sweden’s oldest and largest stock fire 
and casualty group, the Skandia, this 
year is celebrating both its ninety-fifth 
year of business at home and its fiftieth 
year of operations in the United States. 
The group, involved in worldwide opera- 


GUSTAF SODERLUND 


tions, includes the parent Skandia, the 
Freja and the Norden, and a life af- 
filiate, the Skandia Life, Skandia- 
Nordstjernan. Skandia Life is the second 
largest life company in Sweden. 

Fifty years ago this month, the group 
commenced operations in the United 
States. Writing only reinsurance here, 
the Skandia has the distinction of hav- 
ing operated longer than any other pro- 
fessional reinsurance office in this coun- 
try. Together with its American sub- 
sidiary, the Hudson of New York, the 
Skandia is associated with the Pruden- 
tial of Great Britain, located in New 
York. All three companies are under 
a single management headed by J. A. 
Munro, United States manager of the 
Skandia and president of the Prudential 
and the Hudson. In 1949, the three com- 
panies wrote net premiums amounting to 
$6,380,300. 

The Skandia Group in Sweden is 
headed by Gustaf Soderlund, president 
of the Skandinaviska Bank and chair- 
man of the group’s board of directors. 
It is under the immediate supervision 
of Iwar Sjogren, general manager and 
Gunnar Kalderen, vice manager. 


Some Careers 


Mr. Sjogren was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Lund, where he majored in 
mathematics. He joined the Skandia in 
1915, was made life insurance manager 
in 1922, deputy manager in 1930 and be- 
came president and general manager in 
1944. He has been a member of the board 
since 1930. He is also on the board of 
five other insurance companies, is a 
member of the board of the Commercial 
College of Stockholm and is a member of 
the Government’s Board of Alcoholic 
Monopoly. He first visited the United 
States in 1920, returning in 1938 and 1945. 


(Continued on Page 23) 





Home Opens Office at 
New Los Angeles Site 


CELEBRITIES ATTEND CEREMONY 





So. California Headquarters Integrate 
Departments and Provide Increased 
Facilities for Expansion in Area 





Los Angeles, Cal., June 26—Occupying 
nearly 22,000 feet of floor space on the 
ground floor, mezzanine and basement 
of the I. N. Van Nuys Building, the new 
southern California office of the Home 
Insurance Co., largest fire insurance 
underwriter in the world, was formally 
opened today. 

Among those attending from the 
Home office in New York were Presi- 
dent Harold V. Smith, Vice Presidents 
Ivan Escott, K. E. Black, George E. 
Stroub, H. A. Payne, F. B. McBride 
and L. V. Grady; Public Relations Di- 
rector Kenneth Dunshee, Assistant Sec- 
retary M. G. Hicks; Resident Secretary 
H. C. Blaetz. Vice President C. A. 
Smith came from Philadelphia. 


Dignitaries Attend 


Dignitaries of the State of California 
and the City of Los Angeles officiating 
with officers of the company included: 
Lt. Governor Goodwin J. Knight, Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron, Attorney General As- 
pirant Edward S. Shattuck, Chief of 
Police William Worton, Fire Chief John 
Alderson and Chief of the Arson Bu- 
reau William Weisinger. The insurance 
and financial world at Los Angeles was 
represented by officials of local banks, 
investment houses and financial institu- 
tions, insurance companies and asso- 
ciated organizations, as well as the com- 
pany’s brokers and agents throughout 
southern California. 

Removal of the company’s offices from 
639 South Spring Street to the new ad- 
dress at 204 West Seventh Street pro- 
vides increased facilities for the com- 
pany’s expanding operations in this 
area, besides effecting a more complete 
integration of the various departments. 

The company recently reported total 
assets of $318,145,129 and capital and 
surplus of $121,367,387. 

The new office has been completely 
equipped with new furniture of the most 
modern and attractive type. A number 
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Accept Amendments to 
NAIC Accounting Rules 


On June 27, 1950, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger of New York announced a 
decision accepting the amendments to 
uniform accounting regulations which 
had been adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in Quebec, June 15. The de- 
cision was approved by Superintend- 
ent Robert E. Dineen. 











of innovations in the company’s filing 


and mechanical equipment have been 
introduced. | 
An attractive lunch room with the 


most modern equipment has been in- 
stalled by the company for the use of 
employes. There are also specially de- 
signed rest rooms and recreation rooms. 
Tribute to Agents 

Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home, said that the present Los An- 
geles office of the Home Insurance Co. 
and the Home Indemnity Co. is a result 
of “the remarkable expansion of the 
operations of these companies in keep- 
ing with the progress in southern Cali- 
fornia. It is a tribute to the many hun- 
dreds of agents, small and large alike 
in this vicinity, who have made this 
remarkable expansion possible. The 
Home, now in its ninety-seventh year, 
has served California businessmen for 
more than eight decades.” 


Fluorescent Lighting 


The fluorescent lighting tiers in the 
high ceiling produce one of the most 
efficient installations in this city. The 
soft tones of the drapes and wall areas 
are set off by the careful placement of 
many growing banks of plants. 

Pictures in the main office area in- 
clude several Los Angeles and other 
western historic subjects. In addition, 
there is a permanent exhibit of ‘early 
fire-fighting relics from the H. V. Smith 
Museum of the Home Insurance Co. in 
New York. Included in the exhibition 
are the “Water Nymph,” a hand-drawn 
end-stroke fire engine, made in Boston 
by Ephraim_Thayer who was an ap- 
prentice of Paul Revere; an 1854 hose 
carriage, the “Prairie Queen,” complete 
with parade plumes; leather buckets, 
speaking trumpets, hats, fire marks, 
photographs and a collection of original 
fire prints by Currier & Ives and others 
including a Firemens’ Certificate of Los 
Angeles Thirty-eight Engine No. 1. 





Charles E. Beadles, manager of the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile branch 
at Marshall, Mich., has been named resi- 
dent vice president for Michigan. 
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North Sees Danger In 
Rushing New Filings 


SAYS CONFUSION MAY RESULT 





Tells Eastern Underwriters Their Or. 
ganization Facilities Can Handle 
Research for Multiple Writing 


Bretton Woods, N. H.— Addressing 
the midyear meeting of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association here last week, 
President John A. North, executive 
vice president, Phoenix of Hartford, 
said that “there is no excuse to run to 
an insurance department for approval of 
some novel suggestion when this asso- 
ciation can tap files of experience and 
a qualified research staff, not to men- 
tion men of real talent on our commit- 
tees who can perform the needed study 
of new forms, coverages or rating 
plans.” 

Mr. North, recognizing that progres- 
sive changes are sought, added that “a 
rush to rating organizations can only 
lead to confusion or to one of those 
streets ending in a dismal smashup.” 


“Public appraisal places the penalty 
of leadership on the larger companies,” 
he continued. 


“Insurance is a strong segment of the 
free enterprise system in this country, 
and only through a trade association de- 
voted to constructive trade practices can 
good leadership be exercised in the in- 
terest of those which have common in- 
terests and desire to promote good pub- 
lic reactions to their industry. 


Mature Study Needed 


“It has been suggested that multiple 
line laws have opened the door to 
broader coverage and the development 
of ‘package’ policies. No doubt, some 
independent filings have been engen- 
dered by the idea. But only conference, 
and mature study can determine which 
of these proposals are sound, in the 
public interest, and in the interest of 
the insurance business as a whole. No 
individual company has statistical data 
sufficient to enable it to determine 
whether proposed new forms and rates 
are reasonable, adequate, or actuarially 
sound, No opinion from our producing 
forces is tapped to see whether it is 
salable or whether it meets a demand. 
Loss men are seldom consulted when 
independent filings are made, unless it 
be their gown, and one person’s experi- 
ence is not conclusive. 

“Since multiple line bills were enacted 
into law in 1948 and 1949, a number of 
fire and casualty companies have indi- 
vidually rushed the preparation of new 
filings. Some of this has been done 
without the submission to constituted 
rating organizations and without any co- 
operative study, of forms or rates at 
which forms are to be issued. 


“Should this disturbing condition con- 
tinue, it might well develop into a major 
catastrophe for the insurance business, 
and far worse than the conflagrations 
we have learned to dread. Let’s look at 
the signpost again. Now if each com- 
pany were to file a different form cov- 
ering combined perils at different rates, 
the net result would be a breakdown of 
rate structure, and a destruction of 
classified experience which is the basis 
of rate regulation and rate revision. 


“T make no plea to run to the Insur- 
ance Commissioners for help. They are 
now being tempted here and there to 
inject themselves mistakenly into man- 
agement problems which they confuse 
with supervisory or regulatory powers. 
We are the ones to nip this trend in 
its early stage. 

“Tt is time to survey this situation and 
take council with ourselves and call a 
halt to the confusion of independent fil- 
ings. Some Commissioners have wisely 
insisted that forms and rates submitted 
independently be referred back to ad- 
visory bodies and regularly constituted 
rating organizations. 


“We can not overlook the importance 





(Continued on Page 25) 
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Excelsior Salutes 
Its Quarter Century 


SYRACUSE DRAWS 300 AGENTS 





Directors’ Meeting, Symposium, Sight- 
seeing and Banquet Feature Jubilee; 
Rev. Dr. Peale Anniversary Speaker 





About 300 agents from 10 states gath- 
ered in Syracuse, June 11 - 12, to observe 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ex- 
celsior as “the American Agents’ Com- 
pany.” Agents came from New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Illinois, states in which Ex- 
celsior does business. 

One of the high-lights of the jubilee 
event was the regular quarterly board 
of directors meeting of the company, 
attended by all of the agents who 
were on hand. It is said that this is 
the first time in the history of a stock 
fire insurance company that all of its 
agents were invited to sit in at a com- 
pany directors’ meeting. The directors 
sat on an elevated platform in the 
ballroom, the agents sitting below, and 
loud speakers picking up all the discus- 
sion. In the absence of John E. Green- 
wood of Warren, Ohio, chairman of the 
Excelsior’s board, the meeting was con- 
ducted by Harry L. Godshall of Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., director and vice presi- 
dent. 

Insurance Viewpoints 


Following the meeting, which was fea- 
tured by an address by President Forrest 
H. Witmeyer and a review of the com- 
pany’s financial position, including op- 
portunity for questions from the floor, 
an insurance symposium on the subject, 
“As I View the Insurance Business,” 
was conducted. In this symposium view- 
points of the insurance buyer were pre- 
sented by Robert D. Constable of Syra- 
cuse, manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Niagara- Mohawk Power 
Corporation; viewpoints of the agent by 
Henry A. Franz, vice president of the 
Alfred C. Sinn Agency of Clifton, N. J., 
and viewpoints of the company by 
Claude D. Minor, president of the Vir- 
ginia Fire & Marine of Richmond. Mod- 
erator of the symposium was Carl McM. 
Crawford of Chester, Pa., agent-director 
of the Excelsior. Question and answer 
periods followed each talk. 

Following a buffet luncheon in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Syracuse, most of the 
visiting guests enjoyed a sight-seeing 
tour by a fleet of chartered buses around 
Syracuse, including Syracuse University 
campus, Electronics Park of General 
Electric Company, various city parks and 
the Excelsior’s home office where the 
entire company staff and directors were 
on hand to greet the visitors. 


Jubilee Climax 


The climax of the jubilee, following a 
reception hour late Monday afternoon, 
was the silver anniversary banquet in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Syra- 
cuse which was attended by nearly 400 
agents, Syracuse and outside guests, 
and the entire Excelsior office and field 
staff, including their husbands and wives. 
The banquet program had a silver cover 
while a huge back-drop behind the head 
table in dark blue with silver letters 
referred to the silver anniversary of the 
Excelsior as “The American Agents’ 
Company.” 

\mong speakers at the banquet were 
W. Ross McCain, president of the Aetna 
Group and president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Mayor 
Thomas J. Corcoran of Syracuse; Dana 
J. Lowd of Northampton, Mass., rep>c¢ 
senting the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, and Charles Hadley 
Watkins of Boston, past chairman of 
the Excelsior board, who responded for 
the company. Main speaker of the eve- 
hing was Rev. Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, minister of the Marble Collegiate 
Church of New York City, oldest exist- 
ing evangelical Protestant Church in 
America, and renowned author and lec- 
turer who spoke on the subject “In- 








Mrs. Frederick V. Bruns, wife of the 
late founder and president of the Ex- 
celsior Insurance Co., cuts the first piece 
of the tremendous birthday cake that 
was one of the features at the Excel- 
sior’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 


suring Your Peace of Mind.” : 

During the banquet special recogni- 
tion was paid by President Witmeyer to 
Virgil H. Clymer, Syracuse attorney, and 
to Robert C. Hosmer, retired president 
of the company, both of whom have 
completed 25 years as Excelsior direc- 
tors; also to Henry C. Little, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, Laura K. 
Morse, assistant treasurer, Mildred T. 
Linn, assistant secretary, Kathryn M. 
Holihan and Virginia M. Harkins, all of 
whom have been members of the Excel- 
sior staff for more than 25 years. 

President Witmeyer also presented 
attractive copper plaques, prepared espe- 
cially for the occasion, to the following 
New York agencies who have repre- 
sented the Excelsior for at least 25 
years. 

Place Agency, Inc., Cortland; Abel B. Chris- 
tiana, Ilion; Justin J. B. List, Frankfort; 
Willcox, Watts & Co., Little Falls; Fred C. 
Jacques, Lowville; George Young Agency, Syra- 
cuse; Thomas H. Sweeney & Sons, Geneva. 

Also to Stanley J. Baranello, Syracuse; 
James A. Benson, Dover Plains; Bruns Co., 
Syracuse; William D. Collins, Cazenovia; Conk- 
lin Agency, Wolcott; Cotton Agency, Victor; 
Alois A. Gehrig, Cohocton; Herbert B. Gerow, 
Adams; Edwin M. Harvie, Savannah; Heppell- 
Robinson Co., Dunkirk; Hollister Agency, 
Mexico, N. Y.; N. J. Last Agency, Wayland; 
James J. McGowan, Penfield; James F. Mur- 
phy Co., Niagara Falls; Nicholson-Clark & 
Company, Decatur, IIl.; Sherman & Folkey 
Co., Deposit, '(N. Y.; Becker-McLean Co., Water- 
loo; Archibald Taylor Co., Middletown; Whalen 
Realty Co., Massena; Wilkins Agency, Lake 
Placid. 

Among the guests of honor at the 
head table was Mrs. Frederick V. 
Bruns, wife of the late founder of the 
Excelsior. Mrs. Bruns cut the first 
piece of the huge birthday cake, lighted 
with candles, that was wheeled into the 
ballroom while the lights were turned 
out, and also was presented with an 
orchid corsage by President Witmeyer. 





Fireman’s Fund to Handle 


Multiple at Grand Rapids 


Appointment of William R. Gibbon as 
special agent in southern and central 
Ohio, and the opening of a multiple- 
line claim department in the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., service office, were an- 
nounced this week by Fireman’s Fund 
and its affiliates. Mr. Gibbon will be as- 
sociated with State Agent K. J. Hoag, 
at Columbus, Ohio. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, prior to several years’ 
service with the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 

The Fireman’s Fund new claim de- 
partment in Grand Rapids is headed by 
Donald G. Burton who has had exten- 
sive experience in claim administration. 
Mr. Burton attended St. Johns College 
and served in the Army Air Corps dur- 
ing the Second World War. 


Open Royal-Liverpool 
Office in East Orange 


BUILT FOR GROUP AND LEASED 





More Than 1,100 From Insurance, Busi- 
ness, Finance, Public Life 
Attend Opening 





More than 1,100 persons attended the 
official opening of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group’s New Jersey regional office lo- 
cated in a new building in the residential 
section of East Orange, N. J. The archi- 
tecture is Colonial type. It is a two- 
story fire resistive brick structure, con- 
taining more than 22,000 square feet of 
floor space and has its own parking 
facilities with space for more than 60 
automobiles. The former address of the 
New Jersey regional office was at 744 
Broad Street, Newark, and the new ad- 
dress in East Orange is 91 South Harri- 
son Street. Regional manager is John J. 
Ward. W. E. Pinholster is assistant re- 
gional manager. 

The guests at the opening ceremonies 
included top leaders in all branches of 
insurance in New Jersey, in finance, re- 
ligion, education and other community 
leaders. The New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance was also well 
represented. 


Built for and Leased to Group 

The land for the new structure and 
its construction was supervised by the 
U. S. Realty and Investment Co. of 
Newark, specialists in erecting buildings 
on a lease basis for concerns in the 
United States and Canada. Especially 
instrumental in completion of the project 
was Jack H. Lehman, Jr., vice president 
of the U. S. Realty and Investment Co. 

In addition to serving as headquarters 
for fieldmen in Essex and Union Coun- 
ties, the office contains the casualty un- 
derwriting, loss prevention and engineer- 
ing, payroll audit, files, inland marine, 
fire survey underwriting, loss and claims, 
policywriting and cashiers departments. 
Also included is the fire loss department 
for Hudson, Union and Essex Counties. 

To provide relief from the tension of 
ordinary office routine, comfortable 
lounges have been furnished for staff 
members. Telephone facilities are pro- 
vided by a two-position switchboard of 
the latest design, the second of its type 
to be installed in New Jersey. 


Neighborhood Good Will 

Care was taken during the move to 
preserve good employe relations. Before 
a new location was decided upon, Royal- 
Liverpool made a survey of where staff 
members live. East Orange was found 
to be the most centrally located spot 
for the new building, since no employe 
lives more than ten miles from the town. 

As soon as the location had been 
chosen, long before the move was sched- 
uled, employes were informed about it. 
Later, letters were sent out explaining 
that the move was being undertaken be- 
cause of crowded conditions, lack of 
office space and lack of parking facili- 
ties at the old location. Full informa- 
tion about the East Orange community, 
including data on shopping centers, res- 
taurants and commuting facilities was 
passed on to all staff members. Accord- 
ing to Walter L. Fredericks, office man- 
ager, only one employe was lost because 
of the move. 

Since the new office is located in a 
residential district, a zone variance had 
to be secured from the East Orange 
Board of Adjustment before building 
could begin. Harry A. Taylor, president 
of Frank H. Taylor & Son, East Orange 
real estate and insurance specialists, 
represented the group. ‘ 

The building was completed by the 
end of May of this year, and the office 
was occupied June 10 and 11. Since that 
time, Manager Ward and other officials 
have received many visits from people 
in the neighborhood. Apprehensive at 
first about having a business office lo- 
cated in their residential area, they have 
manifested an increasing interest in the 
development of the project and seem 
well satisfied with the way things have 
turned out. 
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7-Man Faculty Named for 
Connecticut Agency Class 


A seven-man faculty has been named 
for the fourth annual Institute for Ad- 
vanced Agency Management, sponsored 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, the University of Con- 
necticut and the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents during the week of 
August 14 on the campus of the uni- 
versity at Storrs, Conn. 

Prof. Laurence J. Ackerman, dean of 
the university's School of Business Ad- 
ministration, will head the institute 
faculty. He will discuss legal and tax 
problems of proprietorship. Richard J. 
Layton, vice president of Rough Notes, 
will lecture on office management, and 
Clarence R. Rauter, educational director 
of the NAIA, will present the analysis 
of agency expense portion of the pro- 
gram. 

Other members of the institute will 
include: Frederick J. Flynn of Frederick 
J. Flynn Associates, New York City, 
whose subject will be “Analysis of Cus- 
tomers’ Accounts”; Dr. Frederick M. 
Senf of the Fafnir-Bearing Co., “Selec- 
tion of Agency Personnel”; Prof. E. W. 
Muehl of Yale University, “Effective 
Public Speaking.” 

The final presentation will be made 
by Roy A. Duffus of the James Johnston 
Agency, Rochester, N. Y., immediate 
past president of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents. Mr. 
Duffus, who is also author of the book 
entitled “How To Be a Better Agent,” 
will discuss various aspects of agency 
operation and offer clues to more efh- 
cient insurance production. 

Registration for the few enrollments 
still open can be made by writing to 
Clarence R. Rauter, director of educa- 
tion and research, National Association 
of Insurance Agents, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, or to William H. 
Wiley, executive secretary, Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents, 99 
Pratt Street, Hartford, Conn. 





Frank G. Cargill Retires 
From North British Group 


After nearly 37 years of faithful serv- 
ice, Frank G. Cargill, executive represen- 
tative for north central Illinois, retires 
July 1, with suitable recognition by the 
North British Group. “Uncle” Frank, as 
he is affectionately known, has spent 
most of these years in Illinois. He will 
be succeeded by Special Agent Earl H. 
Hazen, who has been associated with 
him recently. 

Mr. Cargill became associated with the 
North British Group in December, 1913, 
as Illinois special agent. In 1927, he was 
transferred to the New York home office 
as assistant general agent in the auto- 
mobile department. In 1929, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general agent of the 
then combined western department, 
comprising the central and western de- 
partments. He returned later to Illinois 
as executive representative in charge of 
the northern section of Illinois and also 
of the survey department, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Illinois Fire Underwriters 
Association, past most loyal gander of 
the Blue Goose of Illinois, and secretary 
of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest. 


General Motors Agents 


Warned on Ohio Licenses 
Columbus, O., June 28—The Ohio Divi- 
sion of Insurance has sent letters to ap- 
proximately 1,055 General Motors agents 
in Ohio, who are licensed to write in- 
surance, notifying them that their li- 
censes will not be renewed. It is pointed 
out that the agencies are entitled to a 
hearing if request is made within 30 
days. It is reported, however, that the 
General Motors organization intends to 
bring action in the courts. Letters sent 
to about 1,000 General Motors agents 
say that it appears that the principal use 
of the licenses held by these agents has 
been to insure property either owned by 
them, “your employer, or of which you 
or your employer was the vendor.” The 
Department says that it no longer is 
satisfied that it is “not your purpose or 
intention principally to solicit or place 
insurance on the property of which you 
or your employer is the owner or the 
vendor.” 

About 55 agents reported that they 
had not issued any policies of insurance. 
The Department says that it is not satis- 
fied that these agents are acting in good 
faith. 

It is understood that the Motors In- 
surance Co. may file suit to enjoin the 
Superintendent of Insurance from carry- 
ing out the policy announced. 


San Antonio Blue Goose 
Elects Quirk Gander 


Alamo Pond of the Blue Goose, San 
Antonio, Tex., has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Frank Quirk, Quirk and Co. 
general agency, San Antonio, most loyal 
gander; M. B. McDonald, American of 
Newark, supervisor of the flock; Ray- 
mond H. Williams, Raymond H. Wil- 
liams Adjustment Co., San Antonio, cus- 
todian; Wm. E. Atkins, Bennett and At- 
kins Agency, guardian (San Antonio); 
Allan Barwise, General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, keeper of the golden goose egg; 
George E. McKinney, America Fore 
Group, wielder of the goose quill. 

Ray Hull, grand most loyal gander of 
the grand nest, and Charles Beale, grand 
custodian of the grand nest, were guests 
of the pond. Mr. Hull spoke of the 
insurance business as a service business. 





Memphis Insurors Elect 

Memphis, Tenn., June 28—Insurors of 
Memphis has elected Clark Wade of 
Wade Brothers, insurance and real es- 
tate, president for the ensuing year, 
succeeding J. Barrow Simmons. Other 
new officers are Tom E. Welch, vice 
president, and T. K. Robinson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors are Jesse An- 
derson, Edward L. Bailey, Jack Gardner, 
James Wetter, Victor Hexter and Britt 
Acred. 





A. G. Michaelson 


Left to right: William T. Baggs, Thomas E. O’Dea, Granville M. Cochran and 
Julius Beck, all of the America Fore Group, receive awards for their scholarship 
in the School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York from F. W. 
Lafrentz, chairman of the board of the American Surety, in the Great Hall of the 


New York State Chamber of Commerce. 


Next to Mr. Lafrentz are Arthur C. 


Goerlich, dean of the School of Insurance, and Richard V. Goodwin, vice president 


of the 


Fireman’s 


Fund Indemnity, and president of the Insurance Society. 





Annual Golf Outing Held 
By Brooklyn Brokers Ass’n 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation held its annual golf outing at 
the Seawane Harbor Club, Hewlett, L. 
I., June 22. One hundred and twenty- 
five members and their guests were pres- 
ent for lunch, golf and dinner. President 
Charles A. Merante presided at the din- 
ner at which almost everyone in at- 
tendance received a prize. Although a 
trophy award was not made this year, 
it is expected that the chairman of the 
golf committee, David McKinnon, can 
arrange a tournament which can be 
scheduled at the next annual outing. 

On hand to greet the members and 
their guests was Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance Roy McCullough, who ex- 
tended the good wishes of Superin- 
tendent Robert E. Dineen and sitting at 
the dais were former Deputy Superin- 
tendent Carl F. Typermass, Senator 
Mario DeOptatis, Joseph Madden, Nich- 
olas V. Sichenze, Vice President Max 
Klotz, Henry Abrams, George J. Mutari 
and House Committeeman William Jae- 
ger. The prize committee, under the 
guidance of Hamilton Gelston, distrib- 
uted the prizes. 


Dineen Orders Licenses of 


Bergen and Berger Revoked 


Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen has_ revoked the _ insurance 
broker’s license of Harry Bergen, 5008 
Beach, Fiftieth Street, Sea Gate, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and has denied his applica- 
tions for licenses to act as a bail bond 
agent under Section 115 of the Insurance 
Law and Section 554B of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. Mr. Bergen was li- 
censed as a broker under Section 119 of 
the Insurance Law. 

It was determined after a hearing that 
Mr. Bergen was incompetent and un- 
trustworthy within the contemplation 
of the Insurance Law to act as a broker 
or as an insurance agent. 


Superintendent Dineen, has also re- 
voked the insurance broker’s license of 
Eugene Berger of 1801 Crotona Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Berger was li- 
censed as-a broker under Section 119 
of the Insurance Law. It was deter- 
mined after an investigation and hear- 
ing that he was incompetent and un- 
trustworthy within the contemplation of 
the Insurance Law to act as an insur- 
ance broker. 
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PEDIGREE COUNTS — THE BEAGLE — ranks second in A 
U. S. popularity, good hunter, especially for rabbits, faith- ay 
ful, wonderful disposition, nice to have around grown-ups 
and children alike. 


The Northern Assurance was organized in 1836 as an Agency 
Company. It has remained so All-Ways. 
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Shaving mirror belonged to doctor who 
attended Hamilton in famous due 


NDIANS and wild animals populated the 
| i in southwestern New York 
where Philip Church brought his bride in 
1805. After studying law in this country 
and England, he had served as secretary 
and aide-de-camp to his uncle, Alexander 
Hamilton. Philip’s wife was the former Anna 
Matilda Stewart of Philadelphia, daughter 
of General Walter Stewart. Though the rug- 
ged frontier life was a test of the young 
couple’s fortitude, they quickly adapted 
themselves to the new conditions and played 
a prominent part in the region’s growth 
and development. 

The property, a vast 100,000-acre tract 
originally owned by Robert Morris, had 
been acquired in 1800 by Philip’s father, 
John Barker Church, who gave his son half 
interest in return for assuming its adminis- 
‘ration. First making an exploratory expe- 











dition, Philip chose the site for his farm and 
future home on the banks of the Genesee 
River. Here a sawmill and gristmill were 
built and then the home where he brought 
his bride. It was known as the White House 
because it was the only painted structure 
in western New York. 

In 1810, Belvidere, the Churches’ perma- 
nent home, was completed. Designed by 
Benjamin Latrobe, it was built of stones 
from a nearby creek and bricks made on 
the premises. Privately owned today, it is 
one of this country’s purest examples of 
classic revival architecture. 

The Churches maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the neighboring Indians and al- 
ways set aside choice farm lands for their 
use. Each spring the tribesmen planted corn 
at Belvidere, returning in the fall 
for the harvest. To Mrs. Church 
they gave the name Ye-nun-ke- 
a-wa, meaning “The first white 
woman who has come” and in 
Philip’s absence during the war of FIRE 
1812 they offered to place a guard 
around the house for her pro- 
tection from enemy marauders. 


Belvidere near Wellsville, N.Y., has twenty-six rooms and thirteen fireplaces 








History records the 
tragedy caused by 
this brace of pistols 





Until fairly recent years a set of duel- 
ing pistols were among Belvidere’s prized 
mementos. Originally belonging to John. 
Barker Church, they were used on three 
occasions in which the Churches were more 
or less directly involved. The first was a 
duel between John Church and Aaron Burr, 
in which neither participant was injured. 
The second was the duel in which Philip 
acted as second to Alexander Hamilton’s 
son Philip when young Hamilton was 
killed. The third, fought on the same spot, 
was the famous Hamilton-Burr duel in 
which Hamilton was fatally wounded. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 


ican bomes and the bomes of American industry. 


*« THE HOME x 
SPriurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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Robinson Reports on 
EUA Public Relations 


CITES FIELD CLUB ACTIVITY 





Sees Rating Organizations Alert to 
Correct Errors; College Training, Agent 
Cooperation, Fire Safety Noted 





Reporting last week to the Eastern 
Underwriters Association convention at 
Bretton Woods, N. H.; J. K. Robinson, 
assistant United States manager, hoe- 
nix Assurance, and chairman of the 
EUA public relations committee, said in 
part: 

“All the field clubs that can profitably 
use projection equipment have been sup- 
plied by this association. Many have 
developed their own film libraries either 
through films purchased by field clubs, 
the Lastern Underwriters Association or 
gifts from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Film presentations and 
talks before local civic groups by field 
clubs have increased many fold since 
this projecting equipment was pur- 
chased. 

“Field club members are taking their 
share of the work of the hospital inspec- 
tion program of the National Board. 
This activity is conducted as an addi- 
tion to other phases of the fieldmen’s 
public relations program. 

Rating Organizations 

“In April, your public relations com- 
mittee met with the managers of rating 
organizations in our territory. Increased 
public relations activity on the part of 
all rating organizations was clearly evi- 
denced. For instance, one rating or- 
ganization prepared a very complete in- 
struction booklet for agents’ employes 
dealing with methods ot avoiding criti- 
cisms and notices of error on daily re- 
ports and endorsements, and informal 
instruction sessions were held in strate- 
gic areas with the cooperation of agents. 
A branch office of another rating or- 
ganization reduced criticisms by more 
than 50% % through similar meetings with 
agents’ employes. 

“The question of selection and train- 
ing of young technical personnel was 
explored with the rating managers. They 
reported that the need for such per- 
sonnel is not as great as it was a year 
ago because current employment condi- 
tions have made. suitable applicants 
among technical school graduates. 

“Discussion developed the fact that 
college placement managers are not 
aware of the opportunities in our busi- 
ness and have not been encouraging 
the students to look into the possibili- 
ties of an insurance career. This pro- 
duced the suggestion that a “booklet de- 
scribing the opportunities in rating or- 
ganization offices, adjusting, selling, lo- 
cal agency and other insurance fields 
might be prepared in a comprehensive 
way that would induce college place- 
ment offices to distribute them to pros- 
pects. Such material has been available 
for many years from the life insurance 
side of the business but nothing of this 
nature has ever been prepared jointly 
by the fire and casualty business. 

Material for College Students 

“During the early part of the year in 
cooperation with college professors in 
our territory, the public relations com- 
mittee created and distributed a folder 
containing sample insurance policies and 
other material for use by students in 
colleges and universities where insur- 
ance courses are conducted by members 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance. This item 
fills a need in the educational side of 
our business.and its popularity and pub- 
lic relations value has already been 
demonstrated. It was anticipated that 
1,000 copies would be sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand but our judgment was 
incorrect. The supply was quickly ex- 
hausted making it necessary to produce 
an additional 1,500 for distribution in 
the fall. 

“Members will recall that a year ago 
the committee distributed a booklet, 
‘Notes on Church Insurance for Clergy 
and Lay Trustees.’ During the early 














THE STORY 
oftle 
LIBERTY 
BELL 


THE HISTORIC 
LIBERTY BELL was 
rung on July 8, 1776 upon 
the occasion of the proc- 
lamation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 
which had been adopted 
in its final form on July 4 
just preceding. 

It was ordered in 1751 for the provincial State House in 
Philadelphia, now known as Independence Hall, and was cast in 
London by Thomas Lister. Delivered August 1752, when the 
tone was tested, a stroke of the clapper cracked the bell. The 
bell was then recast by Pass & Stow of Philadelphia. It passed 
through its tests and was hung in the tower of the State House 
June 7, 1753. 

The bell was rung on every festival and anniversary for 
nearly eighty years. Tolled for the funeral of Chief Justice 
John Marshall, July 8, 1835, it cracked again. 
recast, and millions of visitors have viewed it as it was more 


It has never been 


than a century ago. 


The Liberty Bell has not always been kept in Independence 
Hall. In 1777, to save it from possible capture, it was taken to 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, where it was buried beneath the floor 
of the Zion Reformed Church. On June 27, 1778, it was returned 
to Philadelphia. 


The inscription on the bell explains why it was called the 
Liberty Bell. Taken from Leviticus XXV, 10, it reads: “Pro- 
claim Liberty throughout all the Land unto all the Inhabitants 
thereof.” 


The bell may be seen today in Independence Hall, directly 
across the Square from the Home Office Building of THE 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

On D Day, June 6, 1944, the Bell was struck with a rubber 
mallet seven times — once for each letter in the word Liberty — 
to celebrate the invasion of France by Allied troops in World 
War II. 

The Liberty Bell weighs 2,080 pounds. 
It is 12 feet around the lip, 7 feet 6 inches 
In height, it is 3 feet 
from lip to crown and rises 2 feet 3 inches 


around the crown. 


above the crown. Thickness at the lip is 


3 inches, at the crown 1%. 
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part of this year, permission was grante:! 
to the publishers of the magazine 
Church Property Administration, t 
reproduce all or any part of this book 
let, and the publisher stated that such ; 
reprint would bring valuable facts to 
his readers who are some 14,000 Catholic 
Church property administrators. 
Cooperation With Agents 

“The staff has attended several Stat 
Association of Agents’ meetings during 
the past six months. The over-all sub- 
ject of public relations at the local leve! 
is receiving increased attention by 
agents throughout our territory. We 
make particular mention of the local 
board reports made to the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents’ 
annual meeting held in Syracuse, May 
8-9, indicating that each local board 
contributed something to the over-all 
public relations program of the industry 
either with respect to fire safety or ac- 
cident prevention. 

Fire Safety Associations 

“Since the last meeting, the two field 
clubs in Massachusetts have organized 
the Bay State Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion. 

“Our territory is completely organ- 
ized except for the states of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Maine. Fieldmen in these 
states are giving consideration to the 
creation of such organizations and are 
being inspired to do so by our members. 

“Where field clubs are currently ac- 
tive in town 
organized as fire safety associations, 
this committee assumes no responsibility 
for the methods employed nor results 
obtained. We believe that planned town 
inspection work -can be best conducted 
through the unified plan and, therefore, 
we recommend that fire safety divisions 
be created by the four field clubs now 
serving the five states mentioned. 

“Since January, the fire safety associa- 
tions have made 11 town inspections. 
We continue our recommended program 
of not more than two town inspections 
in any one year by each fire safety divi- 
sion. 

“The second year of this activity 
shows increased performance based upon 
experience and tangible results are evi- 
denced from a public relations and fire 
safety standpoint. 

“An inspection of all fraternity and 
sorority houses at the University of 
Pittsburgh in the interest of fire safety 
was completed by the Western Pennsyl- 
vania division at the request of the uni- 
versity. A similar request has been re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Effective Speaking Course 

“Early in the year, your committee 
prepared a five-lesson course in effective 
speaking for fieldmen. Ten instructors 
from as many field clubs received a one- 
day indoctrination by the staff and dur- 
ing the ensuing months instructed 175 
fieldmen who elected to take the course. 

“We believe that the field clubs will 
continue these courses each year until a 
majority of the fieldmen can give effec- 
tive talks before local civic organiza- 
tions. 

Cooperation With National Board 

“All of our public relations activities 
are coordinated with the broad general 
plan of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and we do not attempt any 
innovation that has not been screened 
and approved in principle by that or 
ganization. 

“Furthermore, the public relations 
work of this association is not handled 
by any separate budget allocation but 
all activity is included as a part of the 
regular assessments paid by the mem- 
bership. 

“We take this opportunity of express 
ing our appreciation for the cooperatio:! 
given to us by the Nationa! Board vi 
Fire Underwriters, the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the Gener! 
Adiustment Bureau and the rating or- 
ganizations in our territory and pay % 
particular tribute to the fieldmen 0! 
member and non-member companies. 
Their enthusiastic effort and suppor, 
much of it during off-hours, is the spark 
that ignites good public relations.” 
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Skandia 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Gunnar Kalderen started with the 
Skandia in 1917 and became foreign fire 
manager in 1933 and assistant manager 
in 1944. A year later he became vice 
president and foreign business manager. 
His first visit to the United States was 





Shelburne Studios 
JOSEPH ALFRED MUNRO 


in 1929 when he made a tour of the coun- 
try, taking three months. He returned 
the following year and in 1932 spent six 
months here. Another visit was made in 
1933. He came again in 1945 and last 
year. In Sweden he is active in insurance 
educational and public relations work. 





Iwar Sjogren 


Gunnar Kalderen 


Skandia’s sound, conservative man- 
agement and underwriting policies are 
characteristic of the Swedish insurance 
industry as a whole which received an 
inexpected tribute in the recently-re- 
ported recommendations of a_ special 
commission appointed to investigate the 
industry. 

The commission, composed of men of 
all political points of view, some of 
whom might have been expected to favor 
a degree of public ownership in one 
form or another, voted unanimously to 
leave unchanged the present structure of 
Swedish insurance. The report placed 
special emphasis on the fact that the 
commission considered stock insurance 
companies preferable for carrying on 
foreign business, both direct and rein- 
surance, 





National Special in Iowa 

!.. H. Forkel, vice president, National 
ot Hartford Group, announces the ap- 
pointment of Thomas M. Irvine as spe- 
cial agent in eastern Iowa. Mr. Irvine, 
alter being graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Towa, began his insurance career 
with the Ida Underwriters Agency, Ida 
County. From 1944 to 1946 he served 
with the Army Air Corps. His head- 
quarters will be at Detroit. 





Hartford Names Wyer Head 
Of Eastern Auto Department 


Herbert S. Wyer has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the automo- 
bile department in the eastern field, C. 
F. C. Hutt, assistant secretary of the 
Hartford Fire, announces. 

Mr. Wyer, well known as an under- 
writer to many Hartford agents in East- 
tern territory, has been a member of the 
Hartford’s automobile department for 34 
years. He joined the company imme- 


diately after graduating from the Mid- 
dletown, Conn., High School in 1916. 

Soon after becoming a Hartford em- 
ploye, Mr. Wyer left to join the Student 
Army Training Corps during the First 
World War. Discharged after the 
Armistice, he rejoined the automobile 
department and during the years which 
have followed has handled every detail 
of automobile insurance from the be- 
ginner’s job of running errands and filing 
dailies through all phases of underwrit- 
ing, loss work and the supervision of 
underwriting activities. He was born in 
Cromwell, Conn., and is a 25-year Ameri- 
can Legionnaire. 


Employers’ Advances Boyle 


Frank W. Boyle, who has been a 
vice president of the Employers’ Fire 
for the past two years, has been elected 
to two more executive positions with the 
Employers’ companies, according to an 
announcement by Edward A. Larner, 
executive head. Effective immediately, 
Mr. Boyle has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the American Employers’ and 
also assistant deputy manager of the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., 
Ltd. He has been with the Employers’ 
since 1927 when he entered the home 
office agency department. 








New trends 
benefit 


Keeping abreast of current 
developments is all-important. 
For us, it affords new oppor- 


tunities to make constructive, 


profitable suggestions to 
the insurance broker. 
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Assignment of Loss 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tended coverage endorsement presented 
a challenge to the adjustment facilities 
of the companies because of the oft- 
recurring catastrophe frequency, and 
there are some of us who wish that 
this peril could have been left out of 
the extended coverage and written un- 
der a separate contract. However, that 
is wishful thinking because it is here 
to stay, but it is evident that if it is 
to be made available to the insuring 
public at a price which is attractive, 
a mandatory deductible clause will have 
to be imposed and, in fact, this has 
already been done in several underwrit- 
ing organizations. 

“Public Law 15 had the effect of a 
firecracker, from which we are slowly 
recovering. During the last World 
War, and owing principally to lack of 
personnel, the companies found it 
necessary to waive certain requirements 
in connection with the adjustment of 
losses because of the practical impossi- 
bility of enforcing them and paying 
their losses promptly. However, a de- 
termined effort is now being made to 
regain these controls and to correct 
certain adjustment practices which are 
not regarded as wholly ethical. 

Assignment of Losses 

“The first and most important prob- 
lem which confronts us is the assign- 
ment of losses, which is essentially a 
company prerogative inasmuch as we 
pay the loss and we also pay the 
adjusters’ fees, and it is our responsi- 
bility to see that the insured is fully 
compensated for his loss. In order to 
accomplish this, we are conducting a 
vigorous campaign to secure the co- 
operation of our agents to furnish us 
with prompt notice of loss and a con- 
ferring with us regarding the assign- 
ment of an adjuster who is on our 
approved list, availing themselves of 
the medium of the telephone or tele- 
graph wherever it is necessary. 

“In this connection, the qualifications 
of an adjuster are carefully considered 
by the companies, many of whom main- 
tain an approved list. We might para- 
phrase Gilbert and Sullivan by saying 
that ‘the adjuster’s lot is not a happy 
one’—in fact, it is quite a problem to 
interest the proper type of man in en- 
tering the adjusting profession and 
maintaining his morale under producer 
pressure. When we consider the fact 
that over 50% of the premium income 
of the fire insurance companies is paid 
out in losses and adjustment expense, 
it is difficult to understand why so 
many companies fail to give this branch 
of the business the consideration which 
it deserves. 

Too Much Solicitation 

“There has been too much solicita- 
tion from agents by adjusters. Many 
reputable adjusters with whom I have 
talked deprecate this practice and wish 
that it could be discontinued. We have 
had one situation called to our atten- 
tion where adjusters in a large city had 
resorted to ‘ambulance chasing’ tactics 
or, I should say, ‘fire engine chasing,’ 
and it was disclosed that immediately 
after a fire occurred they called on the 
property owner, examined his policies 
and contacted the agent or broker to 
secure the assignment of the adjust- 
ment. Such practices are reprehensible 
and have no place in our business. 

“We have insisted that the practice 
of adjusters in sending their prelimin- 
ary and final reports, together with 
proofs of loss, through the agents 
should be discontinued, and already 
substantial progress in that direction is 
reported. This is a practice which has 
been particularly prevalent in the larg- 
er cities and which has made it difficult 
for the adjuster to convey information 
to his principal regarding the desir- 
ability of the risk, either as to owner- 
ship or physical hazards, without incur- 
ring the displeasure of the producer and 
jeopardizing his future assignments. 

“A recent development which may 
not have been brought to your atten- 
tion is a recommendation of the Na- 
tional Board to its member companies 


that in the more important losses the 
principle of co-adjusters be followed. 
Contrary to a widespread and errone- 
ous impression, this does not mean two 
or three adjusters from the same firm 
or adjustment bureau—it means at least 
two senior adjusters who are independ- 
ent of each other in all respects, 
although cooperating closely in the 
adjustment of a loss with whatever 
members of their respective staffs they 
may wish to employ. 


Conflicts Between’ Insurers 

“These rapid changes in the insurance 
business have created conflicts between 
insurers as to the extent of their liabil- 
ities, which was wholly unsatisfactory. 
It was not creditable to our business 
for a policyholder who had sustained 
a loss to wait patiently while two com- 
panies, or perhaps groups of companies, 
fought it out to see who was to pay 
the loss or how it was to be appor- 
tioned. The insurance industry acted 
affirmatively through the medium of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and we now have agreements 
of guiding principles, which have been 
quite generally accepted. I allude par- 
ticularly to inland marine-casualty, fire- 
inland marine (which was particularly 
necessary to dissipate the confusion 
brought about by the promulgation of 
the personal property floater), fire-fire; 
and, now, a_ projected fire-casualty 
agreement, which is progressing satis- 
factorily, with splendid cooperation 
from both branches of the industry, 
and which should be:available for pub- 
lic distribution in the near future. 

Arbitration Facilities 


“Where there are questions which 
are not solved by the application of 
any of these agreements, the arbitration 
facilities of the National Board, Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association and 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives are available to the disput- 
ants at all times should they wish to 
have their differences disposed of in 
this manner. It is gratifying to record 
that there is an increasing trend toward 
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the use of these facilities for the solv- 
ing of these problems. 

“One earlier problem which we have 
not mentioned was that involving 
apportionment of losses where there 
was a non-currency as to coverage. 
Several years ago, a special committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers drew up rules for non-current 
apportionments, which are now quite 
generally accepted in the United States. 
They have received wide publicity and 
they have solved what was a very un- 
happy situation and, yet, not many 
months ago I attended a meeting in 
a large city of bureau, independent 
and staff adjusters where one of those 
present, a mature and experienced ad- 
juster, submitted a problem of non- 
concurrency, with the remark that the 
National Board had done so well with 
their agreements of guiding principles 


perhaps they could be induced to nee 
up some rules for computation of non- 
concurrent apportionments. Lest you 
have any uneasiness, I hasten to add 
that the gentleman was not a member 
of your association, although he might 
well be. 
Change of Epoch 

“Economists inform us that we are 
in the midst of change of an epoch 
which involves a revaluation of our 
concepts of life and government. The 
insurance business plays a vital part 
in our economic life and is affected by 
these changing conditions. We are in- 
deed ‘at the crossroads.’ 

“The insurance press is talking about 
the problem of the adjustment of multi- 
ple lines which is created by the rapid 
changes which are taking place in our 
business as represented by the con- 

(Continued on Page 32) 











NEW ISSUE 









The First Boston Corporation 






This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


80,000 Shares 


Northern Insurance Company of New York 


Capital Stock 


$12.50 Par Value 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the right to subscribe 
at $37.50 per share for the above additional shares of Capital Stock at the rate of one new share 
for each outstanding share held of record at the close of business on June 20, 1950 (exclusive of 
any shares issuable to stockholders as a result of the distribution of one new share for each old 
share outstanding on such date). Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, on July 11, 1950. 


The Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed 
Stock and, prior to and after the expiration of the subscription offer, may offer shares of Capital 
Stock at prices and on terms set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 









Wood, Struthers & Co. 





" June 22, 1950 
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J. A. North Talk 


(Continued from Page 18) 





JOHN A. NORTH 


of stability and uniformity of rates to 
the general insuring public and to the 
economic health of our producing forces. 
How can any supervisory authority de- 
termine whether rates are excessive, in- 
adequate or unfairly discriminatory if 
each company files its own forms and 
attempts to fix its own rates? Classified 
experience for the industry as a whole 
becomes impossible, since there would 
then be no uniformity of experience. 
The philosophy of rate making and rate 
regulating would be invaded to the 
point of chaos. 

“I could make a good point against 
the use of the deductible theory on the 
foregoing argument, too, and demon- 
strate that no agent’s business would 
be safe from one day to the next. Fur- 
thermore, the small assured would ob- 
viously carry too great a_load in his 
full coverage rate, while the big as- 
sured would not pay his fair share of all 
losses, thus destroying fundamental 
averages without which this business 
would collapse. 

“There may be a legal angle to this 
independent filing situation. While I’m 
no lawyer, counsel suggests that the 
practice we have seen growing around 
us may be in violation of provisions 
found in the all-industry rate law where 
It is in effect. Section 7 of that bill 
provides, under the subject of deviation 
that ‘every member of, or subscriber to 
a rating organization shall adhere to 
the filings made on its behalf by such 
organization except that any such in- 
surer may make written application to 
the commissioner for permission to file 
a deviation from class rates, schedules, 
tating plans or rules respecting any 
kind of insurance, or class of risk within 
a kind of insurance or combination 
thereof,’ 

“The effect of this paragraph would 
seem to be to bind members and sub- 
scribers of a rating organization to the 
filings made by such organization on 
their behalf, and give no right of in- 
dependent filing. It provides for the right 
to file only an application for deviation, 
and under Section 8 of the bill, minority 
members are also given the right to ap- 
peal to the department if they are dis- 
satisfied with the filings made on their 
behalf by the rating organizations. But, 
under the machinery set forth in the 
bill, for the filing of applications for 
deviation, the duty is placed on the com- 
missioner of insurance to give due con- 
sideration to the industry as a whole 
to determine whether the rates as filed 
are excessive, inadequate, or unfairly dis- 
criminating, and he must take into con- 
sideration the experience of the business 
4s a whole and/or of the class in ques- 


tion during the most recent years pre- 
ceding, 


“Rating organizations too, are given 
the right in the event of filing of appli- 
cations for deviations or a minority ap- 
peal to notice and a hearing, and the 
effect of a filing upon the industry as 
a whole is a subject matter for review 
at any such hearing. 

“This is a far cry from saying that 
a member or subscriber has a right to 
make an independent filing covering a 
subject over which the rating organiza- 
tion has jurisdiction, and without notice 
to the rating organization, without study 
or action by the rating organization, and 


without a hearing to see if the filing is 
fair and in the interest of the public, and 
so forth. 

“All proposed filings should be sub- 
mitted for process to the duly consti- 
tuted rating organization of which the 
applicant is either member or subscriber, 
and if found reasonable and fair, be 
filed by the organization on behalf of 
its members and subscribers. Only thus 
can order be maintained in the interest 
of the public and the business. There 
is room for conference with other 
recognized bodies on multiple line fea- 


tures, and a determination through co- 
operation for the proper rating organiza- 
tion to make the filing. 

“The Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion proposes to promote fair practices in 
the conduct of our business, so as to 
maintain high standards of ethics for 
the benefit of its members and the in- 
suring public. It should be constantly 
alert to provide its influence to the 
end that a wholesome atmosphere pre- 
vails in which the competitive services 
of our business may be offered_ without 

(Continued on Page 32) 






































[a is familiar with the fable of the dog that, in trying to get the 
bone reflected in the water, dropped the one in his mouth. Yet today, 
there are many of us who are ready to drop individual enterprise for the 
promised “security” of the welfare state. Never in history has govern- 
ment-planned economy built a standard of living anywhere near com- 
parable to our own. The American way of life was built by free people 
working in a free economy .. . free to choose their occupation . . . free to 
invest the rewards of their labors as they saw fit .. . with the help and not 
at the command of government. 

Edmund Burke, statesman and champion of the rights of man, in 1784 
said, “The people never give up their liberties but under some delusion”. 
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ASKS CIVIC CURB TO CRIME 





Greenwich Police Chief Says Business- 
men Can Aid Law Enforcement in 
Truck Cargo Hijackings 

Crimes against property, including 
truck cargo thefts and hijackings, are 
cited as a major responsibility of busi- 
nessmen by John M. Gleason, president 
of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, in an article appearing 
in the current issue of Babaco News, 
published by Babaco Alarm Systems of 
New York. 

“Crimes against property are on the 
upsurge today,” Mr. Gleason, who is 
chief of police at Greenwich, Conn., said, 
“and are one of the major concerns of 
local law enforcement officers. Such of- 
ficials, however, must necessarily turn to 
the members of their communities, espe- 
cially the businessmen, for a lion’s share 
in meeting this problem.” 

The law can direct a general pre- 
ventive patrol and work to apprehend 
crooks once a crime is perpetrated, he 
added, but the private citizen and busi- 
nessman do more towards actual pre- 
vention of crime. 

Taking truck cargo hijacking as an 
illustration, Mr. Gleason said, “Almost 
every case history shows some lack of 
adequate precaution on the part of either 
shipper or trucker or both.” Several case 
histories were used to show that the 
truck cargo thefts could have been pre- 
vented by normal prevention practices. 

Lack of adequate check on personnel, 
failure to check carefully on the pick- 
up crew and their credentials, lack of 
alarm protection on trucks with high 
value loads were some of the details 
mentioned. 

Every community in the nation was 
warned by Mr. Gleason to be on the 
alert against truck cargo thieves, as 
crooks’ activities are spreading from 
Broadway to Main Street, and no place 
is immune today. He also warned against 
the growing cleverness and efficiency of 
the crooks. 





Inselman Ass’t. Manager 


Marine Office of America 


Following a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Marine Office of 
America, General Manager Owen C. 
Torrey announced the appointment of 
George Inselman as assistant manager. 

Mr. Inselman, a native New Yorker, 
has been with the Marine Office since 
1945 in various executive capacities. His 
insurance career started in 1918 when 
he joined the British & Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co. in New York City where 
he served successively as manager of 
claims department, secretary, assistant 
underwriter and assistant United States 
attorney. In 1939, Mr. Inselman went 
with the Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia and later became a vice president 
of that organization. 

The groups of insurance companies 
comprising the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica are: the America Fore, New York 
City; the American Group, N. J.; the 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls. N. Y.; 
the Hanover Group, New York City, and 
the Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. 





Northern Names Brassell 

Northern Assurance announces the ap- 
pointment of William J. Brassell, Pitts- 
burgh, as special agent for western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Mr. 
Brassell will assist William Van Ider- 
stine who will henceforth supervise the 
same territory in the capacity of state 
agent. A native of New York, Mr. Bras- 
sell was educated in the schools of that 
area. His entire business life has been 
spent with the Northern. He has been 
chief examiner of the western depart- 
ment and has traveled in Ohio. 


Zener Killed in Plane; 


Associates Will Carry On 


Walter R. Zener of the Walter R. Ze- 
ner Adjustment Co., Albuquerque, N. M., 
was instantly killed on June 11, near 
Amarillo, Tex., when his privately owned 


plane crashed and burned. Mr. Zener 
was accompanied by a friend, Clarence 
K. Sullins, who was also an experienced 
pilot. They were en route from Albu- 
querque to Tiffin, Mo., where Mr. Zener 
planned to attend the funeral of his 
father. Mr. Zener has been owner of 
the Walter R. Zener Adjustment Co., 
independent adjusters, in Albuquerque 
and operating branch offices throughout 
New Mexico and in Colorado since 1937. 
He had a wide acquaintance with insur- 
ance companies and agents throughout 
the Southwest. It is learned that the 
office will continue as in the past under 
the control and operation of a commit- 
tee of three of Mr. Zener’s associates, 
E. R. Morrison, Don R. Bingham and 
P. H. Ware. 





Cut Rates for Americans 


e . e 

Driving in Western Europe 

Reduction in automobile insurance 
rates for Americans driving in Western 
Europe was announced June 22 by the 
American . Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion. Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance is in effect in Great Britain, 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The association, in addition to 
bodily injury insurance, writes property 
damage, comprehensive, medical pay- 
ments, $50 deductible collision and all 
risk marine coverages for American mo- 
torists abroad. Policies are issued on a 
short-term basis at customary United 
States rates, subject to 30% of the an- 
nual premium as a minimum. 





Wins Illinois Scholarship 

Chicago, June 28—Nicholas B. Tka- 
chuk, 17, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Tkachuk of 2451 West Forty-seventh 
Place, has been awarded a four-year 
scholarship in fire protection and safety 
engineering to Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, the only college in the nation 
offering a degree in this field. Awarded 
annually by the James S. Kemper foun- 
dation, the scholarship totals $2,400 and 
is effective beginning September 18 
when classes resume for the fall semes- 
ter. Tkachuk, a January, 1950, graduate 
of Tilden High School, was selected on 
the basis of competitive examinations, 
high school records and personal inter- 
views. 





TIPS FOR THE ARMY: At U. S. Army Criminal Investigation School for Reser- 
vists from New York and New Jersey, Jack Seide (second from left), president of 
Babaco Alarms, outlined ways and means whereby the Army might prevent cargo 
losses by means of theft-prevention measures. Standing with Mr. Seide are (left 
to right) M/Sgt. Ed Dineen, a Government investigator; Capt. William Lieder, 
executive officer of the reserve unit and inland marine underwriter, Chubb and 
Son; Capt. McGuire, N. Y. Police Dept.; and Lieutenant Dave Stratton, former 
military intelligence officer during the war. The instructors who appeared at the 
school sessions were leaders in the law enforcement and loss prevention fields, 





Claims Association Names 
James A. Cooper President 


At its final meeting before the sum- 
mer, the Inland Marine Claims Associa- 
tion elected the following slate of offi- 
cers for the coming year: President, 
James A. Cooper, Fireman’s Fund; vice 
president, Joseph Voboril, National 
Surety Marine; secretary, Francis Jar- 
man, Birmingham Fire; _ treasurer, 
George S. Peterson, American Associ- 
ated; finance committee: Theodore D. 
Davidson, T. D. Davidson & Co; Ken- 
neth Buckton, Globe & Rutgers. 

Retiring President Leslie A. Lloyd, 
Pacific Fire, and Vice President James 
M. Coppins, Hall & Henshaw, became 
members of the executive committee. 
The association, with an ambitious pro- 
gram in prospect, starts its fifth year 
with 104 members representing 35 insur- 
ance companies and seven agencies. 





Collision Cover Cut 10% 


State Insurance Director Spalding 
Southall of Kentucky has approved a 
reduction of 10% in the cost of collision 
insurance for Kentucky motorists over 
25 years of age who do not use their 
private-passenger automobiles in their 
business. The revision is effective on 
all new and renewal policies written on 
or after June 19 but existing policies 
may not be canceled or rewritten on a 
pro-rata basis in order to obtain the 
— of the lowered rate, Mr. Southall 
said. 


Mariners Club Holds First 
Meeting in Philadelphia 


The newly organized Mariners Club 
of Philadelphia held its first business 
meeting, June 21, at the Public Ledger 
Building. The club has 26 charter mem- 
bers comprised of leading marine insur- 
ance underwriters in Philadelphia. 

Officers and executive committee are 
as follows: Skipper, Patrick Fitzpatrick, 
Home Insurance Co.; first mate, J. 
Weir Sargent, Insurance Company of 
North America; purser-yeoman, Charles 
W. Barclay, Appleton & Cox; master-at- 
arms and Jimmy Legs, H. Bradley Sex- 
ton, Boston; executive committee, John 
J. Dunn, Automobile; Howard T. Jen- 
nings, Potomac; Burton P. Mansfield, 
Marine Office of America; Cecil N. 
Muirhead, Providence Washington; Ray- 
mond G. Shepard, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, and the officers. The club 
plans monthly luncheon meetings to be- 
gin in the fall. 





Texas Hearing July 12 

Austin, Tex., June 28—Official notice 
of the omnibus fire hearing to be held 
here by the Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioner, at 9 am., July 12, has 
been released in a joint announcement 
signed by the three Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The hearing will be open to 
the public as well as to the business, 
and any matter relating to lines under 
the jurisdiction of the fire division can 
be introduced. 
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Insurance Aspects Of Disastrous 
Northwest Airlines Plane Crash 


58 Persons Lost Lives in Nation’s Greatest Air Tragedy to 
Date; Associated Aviation Underwriters Carried All 
Coverage; Trip Accident Ins. Claims Exceed $200,000 


Chicago—The nation’s greatest air 
tragedy and perhaps the largest loss of 
life in the history of commercial avia- 
tion in a single air accident —the 
disastrous crash of the Northwest Air- 
lines DC-4 plane June 24 into Lake 
Michigan off the coast of Shoreham, 
near St. Joseph, Mich., caused the prob- 
able death of 58 passengers. The plane, 
which disappeared last Saturday morn- 
ing en route from New York to Minne- 
apolis, probably exploded during a 
violent storm over Lake Michigan. 
Searching crews on the scene have been 
augmented this week by the U.S. Navy 
and Coast Guard which set up radar 
to sweep the area where the DC-4 
reportedly disappeared. Bodies had not 
been found by mid-week. 

From an insurance standpoint there 
were only rough estimates as to the 
total loss to the insurers. One report 
stated that the loss may reach around 
$1,000,000 but this seemed high to a 
spokesman of the Associated Aviation 
Underwriters. The hull, passenger lia- 
bility, workmen’s compensation, bag- 
gage and trip accident insurance were 
all covered in this pool, the business 
being placed by a Minneapolis broker. 


The hull cover involved a loss of 
$250,000 which was paid to Northwest 
Airlines by AAU on Monday, June 26. 
The plane’s original cost was $450,000. 
The workmen’s compensation covering 
the three crew members carries a 
maximum of $30,000. 


Question of Passenger Liability 


Passenger liability will be difficult to 
figure as it has not yet been determined 
into what territorial waters the DC-4 
fell. Outside the three-mile limit from 
all shores is Federal water. It, there- 
fore, is a question as what will be the 
construction of courts as to liability 
for death under the statutory provi- 
sions of states. In Michigan the maxi- 
mum for death is $15,000; in Wisconsin, 
$12,500 plus $2,500 for loss of services. 
In Minnesota, $7,500 for death loss 
under compensation, 

The question of possible negligence 
will rise in this case as it does in all 
air disasters. It seems likely that the 
pilot, who had a record of long experi- 
ence, was turning south away from the 
line squall. He had requested permis- 
sion by radio to ascend from 2,500 to 
3,500 feet but this was refused because 
ot heavy traffic at the higher level. 
It is possible that this refusal may have 
contributed to the crash and may have 
an effect in litigation over claims. 
Undoubtedly Associated Aviation 
Underwriters will claim “no liability” 
on the grounds that the crash resulted 
from “an act of God.” If such proves 
to be the case the AAU will be relieved 
of liability. But there will arise the 
question of adequate storm warning. 

Until the plane is found the Civilian 

viation Administration inspectors can- 
not start to determine the cause of the 
accident. Some aviation underwriters 
question whether the hull will be found 
im several months. Only clues to its 
Whereabouts as of Tuesday was an oil 
slick and some wreckage including a 








Flanagan Shows Speed 

Charles V. Flanagan, claim mana- 
ger of Associated Aviation Under- 
writers, who took personal charge of 
his group’s investigation of the North- 
west’ Airlines DC-4 disaster, had his 
assistant—David McLaughlin—on the 
scene within a few hours after the 
plane’s crash into Lake Michigan last 
Saturday morning. On Monday AAU 
paid $250,000 to the airlines for the 
hull loss. Up to the time of this dis- 
aster Northwest Airlines had had “an 
exceptionally good loss record.” 











blanket identified as one used by the 
Northwest Airlines. 

AAU estimated on Tuesday that over 
$200,000 will be paid to beneficiaries of 
DC-4 victims who purchased trip acci- 
dent policies through vending machines 
at various airports. At least two dozen 
passengers are known to have carried 
such insurance in amounts ranging 
from $5,000 to $25,000 limits per policy- 
holder. It is also likely that several 
passengers carried annual air accident 
policies which may run to much higher 
limits. 

These trip accident policies, which 
are popular, carry a premium rate of 
25 cents per $5,000 up to a limit of 
$25,000 for $1.25. The average premium 
is about 50 cents, or an indicated cov- 
erage of about $10,000 per individual. 
AAU’s experience shows that the sales 
of such trip policies go up a little in 
bad weather at the port of origin, but 
generally, the sales run on an even keel 
in good weather and bad. 

AAU was questioned but no state- 
ment was made as to whether or not 
there was an excess aggregate arrange- 
ment with London Lloyd’s in connec- 
tion with the passenger liability cover- 
age on this plane. The general practice 
in aviation pools, it is understood, is 
to cover such liability for an aggregate 
of $50,000 to $100,000 per plane with 
the excess coverage placed in Lloyd’s. 


Mobley Elected President 

Of the U. S. Guarantee 
JONES 
Promotion Effective Sept. 1; Mobley 


Also to Become Partner in Chubb 
& Son Next Jan. 1 





SUCCEEDING JOHN T. 








The election of Nathan Mobley as 
president of the United States Guaran- 
tee, effective September 1, was an- 
nounced on Tuesday by the company’s 
board of directors. Mr. Mobley succeeds 
John T. Jones who has been with the 
company since 1929 and who is retiring 
under its retirement plan. Mr. Jones 
will continue as a director. 

The board of directors at its meeting 
also authorized the calling of a special 
meeting of stockholders on July 27 to 
act on a resolution approving the ap- 
pointment of the firm of Chubb & Son 
as managers of the fidelity and surety 
departments of the company. Chubb & 
Son for many years has managed the 
casualty and aviation departments. It is 
proposed that the change in basis of 
management become effective January 1, 
1951, and under the proposed arrange- 
ment it was announced that Mr. Mobley 
is to become a partner of Chubb & Son 
as of that date. 

Highspots of Mr. Mobley’s Career 

Nathan Mobley, a native of Reidsville, 
N. C., and a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina, has been with United 
States Guarantee since 1934 when he was 
selected by George H. Reaney then 
president, as his assistant. He made good 
from the start and by 1936 had moved 
up to be vice president of the com- 
pany. Both Mr. Reaney and John T. 
Jones, then senior vice president, gave 
him an increasing share of the responsi- 
bility for running the company in the 
years which followed. In 1947 when Mr. 
Reaney passed away after a long sick- 
ness Mr. Jones was elected president 
and Mr. Mobley was promoted to ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Mr. Mobley’s election to the presi- 
dency will be popularly received through- 
out the country. He began his insurance 
career as an agent in Charlotte, N. C., 
and joined the Fidelity & Deposit in 
1923 as assistant manager of its Charlotte 
branch office. In 1925 he was transferred 
to Chicago where he was made western 
agency supervisor for the F. & D. 

In 1928 he came to New York as pro- 
duction manager of the metropolitan de- 
partment and worked in close association 
with Vincent Cullen, then vice president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit. Mr. Mobley 
resigned from the F. & D. in 1929 to 
become assistant secretary of the United 
State Casualty Co. in charge of its 
fidelity and surety department.. After a 
number of years with that company he 
resigned to join the United States Guar- 
antee. 

John T. Jones 21 Years With Company 

Retiring President Jones has been 
with the United Siates Guarantee 21 
years. He joined the company after 15 



































NATHAN MOBLEY 


years’ service with the etna Life Af- 
ficliated Cos. After serving a short time 
in its Chicago branch office he was 
promoted to the home office of the 
United States Guarantee in 1932 as vice 
president. Later he was elected a di- 
rector. 

While with the Aetna companies Mr. 
Jones was manager of the Government 
service bureau and of the Washington, 
D. C., branch office. He served in 1924-25 
as president of the Insurance Club of 
Washington and was a member of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For several years he 
was a trustee of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of America. Mr. Jones is a native of 
Baltimore. 





J. H. Eglof, Travelers School 
Director, Retires Today 


John H. Eglof, supervisor, agency field 
service, casualty, fidelity and surety lines 
of the Travelers, who has been head of 
the Companies’ home office school for 
agents is retiring today, June 30, after 
31 years of service with the organiza- 
tion. 

A native of Troy, N. Y., and a grad- 
uate of Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
he served as assistant professor of 
mathematics at his alma mater before 
joining the Travelers in August, 1919. 

His early insurance career was spent 
in the Albany territory, first as a field 
assistant and then as assistant manager, 
casualty lines. In 1921 he was brought 
to the home office and made assistant 
agency instructor to Louis N. Denniston 
at the Travelers School. Later he be- 
came instructor, agency assistant and 
finally supervisor, agency field service, a 
position he has occupied for almost 25 
years. 

In addition to being headmaster of 
the casualty school he has found time 
to appear on the speaker’s platform in 
many of the leading cities in the United 
States and Canada and is a long-time 
favorite speaker of dozens of insurance 
organizations. A prolific writer, he has 
contributed to insurance journals and to 
“Protection,” the Travelers sales inspira- 
tional magazine. 

Mr. Eglof has spent considerable time 
in fecruiting younger men for estab- 
lished agencies. 

Trained as an engineer, John Eglof 
still regards himself as one and has ap- 
plied some of the professional technique 
of that field to the insurance business. 
3ecause of his early training he has al- 
ways had a secret preference for boiler 
and machinery lines. He has succeeded 
in teaching more than the fundamentals 
of the insurance business—he has im- 
parted to his students the enthusiasm 
for and love of the business that have 
been reflected so strongly in his own 
career. } 
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Nat’l. Bureau Exhibit Shows 1949 as 
Big Year for 76 Stock Casualty Cos. 


The countrywide net premiums written 
by 76 stock casualty carriers licensed to 
transact insurance in the state of New 
York amounted in 1949 to $1,775,923,482, 
according to the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, which has just 
completed its compilation of the Insur- 
ance Expense Exhibit. This represents 
an increase for these carriers of 6.2% 
over their 1948 premium writings. 

An over-all underwriting profit of 
6.5% before Federal taxes was earned 
on all lines combined, as compared with 
4.2% in 1948. Underwriting profits were 
earned for all lines except health, auto- 


mobile property damage and_ liability 
other than auto. Automobile property 
damage continued to develop adverse 


underwriting results but not to the ex- 
tent of the adverse results of previous 
years. The health line developed an un- 
derwriting loss for the first time since 
1944. Liability other than auto developed 
an underwriting loss for the first time 
since 1935. 


Premiums by Lines 


The premiums by lines with percent- 
age changes in volume from 1948, and 
the underwriting gain or loss by line for 
the years 1949 and 1948 expressed as 
percentages of the earned premiums, are 
summarized in the following table: 


Net Written 


for these two automobile liability lines 
combined was an underwriting profit of 
$29,082,739; or 4.2% of the combined 
earned premiums. 

Fer the first time siyce 1935, liability 
other than auto developed an_ under- 
writing loss, amounting to $4,154,050 or 
26% of the earned premium. Although 
the analysis by coverage which is re- 
ported in a supplement to the Insurance 
Expense Exhibit is not yet available, 
the indications are that this loss is due 
to a general increase in expenses, result- 
ing partially from reallocations under 
the uniform accounting procedures which 
were made effective January 1, 1949. 


The glass line showed an underwritine 
profit of $2,031,796 representing 8.7% of 
the earned premium. The previous year 
this line indicated a small underwriting 
profit for the first time in ten years. 


Boiler and Machinery 


This line showed an_ underwriting 
profit of $653,430, representing 2.7% of 
the earned premium. With the exception 
of 1945, when a small underwriting profit 
was produced, this year’s results repre- 
sent a break in a long record of sub- 
stantial losses and may indicate the 
stabilization of a line that has experi- 





Underwriting gain (+) 
or Loss (—) Expressed as 
% of Earned Premium 








Premiums % Increase 
Line Amount Over 1948 1948 
CO ee ee $ 53,821,834 ee + 12.6 +15.0 
DEINE oo to S oe a eS d cei ee mrs 39,173,173 + 30.6 — 16 a G2 
Group Accident & Health..... 88,205,858 +24.1 + 50 + 70 
Paite: DAA 55.5.cescswsowacs 487,409,441 + 98 + 68 a ae 
Auto Property Damage ...... 237,072,102 + 13.9 — 12 — 97 
Py 62,104,676 +47.0 +-16.6 sin) Be 
Liability Other Than Auto.... 167,202,781 + 48 — 2.6 + Ls 
P. D. and Collision Other 
TRORTAING 5 255540 dksdsx 33,282,453 +128 +. 355 + 56 
Workmen’s Compensation .... 341,609,276 — 48 +10.0 + 98 
PAM se sPcsic oe sense sFagescs 2,045,686 —25.1 RS + 56 
I iia cahudecin tans eee 75,418,367 +118 + 20.8 + 24.3 
on a ae eee 22,904,462 + 18.3 ne ef + 23 
Burglary and Theft .......... 69,466,743 SD See A + 88 
3oiler and Machinery ........ 24,631,958 — 46 ae — 87 
RN Br costa eoanadnl sbi chie 4,818,146 Ta Tor. + 36.5 
NOR 56 isos nit Meslamangin 1,346,894 —135 +175 —12.7 
MiScCllAneOUS. . s..6.css05ss00 25,409,632 —232 +12.9 —158 
FORA is Sporscmaiocewaee $1,775,923,482 aoe + 6.5 + 42 


The National Bureau, in a 


these results, offered the following spe- 


cific comments on individual 1 


Automobile B. I. and P. D. Liability 


An underwriting profit of 68% of the 
developed 


earned premium was 
bodily injury liability. The prop 
age liability line continued t 


verse with an underwriting loss of 1.2% 


of the earned premium. The 





ioune ng 
enced turbulence since the early war 
years. 

Compilation of the Insurance Expense 
Exhibit was under the direction of 
Philip Leibowitz, statistical supervisor 


ines. 








BOND CLAIM MAN NEEDED 


Large Bonding company wants experienced bond claim man for supervision of 
fidelity and surety claims throughout the Middle West. State age, background, de- 
tailed experience, salary requirements. Replies held confidential. 


Address Box 1950, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 














White Sulphur Meet 
Of Insurance Counsel 


PROGRAM READY FOR JULY 6-8 





“Effect of Atomic Energy on Underwrit- 
ing” One of Featured Addresses; 
Stichter Slated for Presidency 





Both program and entertainment plans 
for the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel 
to be held July 6 to 8 at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., have 
been completed. 

Following the executive committee 
meeting on Wednesday, July 5, the con- 
vention will get under way Thursday 
morning, July 6, with an address of 
welcome from Frank C. Haymond, chief 
justice of the West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, The response will be 
given by Ernest W. Fields, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the United 
States Guarantee. 

The report of President L. Duncan 
Lloyd of the Chicago law firm of Lord, 
Bissel & Kadyk, will feature the opening 
session. Mr. Lloyd will be followed by 
Cody Fowler, president-elect of the 
American Bar Association, and by Dr. 
Francis P. Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington & Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


Two Open Forums 


In the afternoon there will be an open 
forum over which Lester P. Dodd will 
preside. Victor C. Gorton, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, Allstate, will 
be the moderator. P. L. Thornbury, as- 
sistant general counsel, Farm Bureau 
Mutual Auto, will open up the discussion 
on “Use of Other Automobiles, Drive 
Other Car,” and the subject will be 
viewed by James B. Donovan, general 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters; Casper B. Ughetta, mana- 
ger of casualty claims, Chubb & Son, and 
Francis Van Orman, vice president and 
general counsel, Bankers Indemnity. 

There will also be an open forum dis- 
cussion of the subject, “Reservation of 
Rights and Non-Waiver Agreements,” 
with Clinton M. Horn of McKeehan, 
Merrick, Arter & Stewart, Cleveland, as 
the lead-off speaker. Discussion leaders 
on this subject will be Lewis C. Ryan of 
Hancock, Dorr, Ryan & Shove, Syra- 
cuse, and H. Beale Rollins of Rollins, 
Smalkin, Goudy & Weston, Baltimore. 

In the evening there will be the presi- 
dent’s reception followed by dancing. 


Home Office-Counsel Relations 


On Friday, July 7, there will be an- 
other open forum in the mornin with 


for of the National Bureau. L. J. Carey, vice president and general 
erty dam- 
o be ad- 





net result 





Madigan President of 


Surety Managers of N. Y. 


BuiLD YouR Business With “HOOSIER” 


UNDER A CONTRACT FOR ONE OF THE 
BEST LINES OF POLICIES ON THE MARKET! 





OUTSTANDING POLICY FEATURES: 





John P. Madigan, assistant manager 
of the New York office of Maryland 
Casualty Co., was elected president of 
the Surety Managers’ Association of the 
City of New York at its regular monthlv 
meeting on June 26 at the Drug 
Chemical Club. Mr. Madigan succeeds 
the late James R. Henry, Travelers In- 
demnity. 


The Surety Managers adopted a me- 
morial resolution to Mr. Henry, after 
discussing business problems of current 
interest. The meeting marked the end 
of the spring season and the next ses- 
sion is scheduled for September. 

Mr. Madigan served as president of 
Surety Underwriters Association of New 


York in 1946-47. 


Lifetime Accident Benefits 

Full for Non-Confining Sickness 
Non-Can. During Term 

No Termination By Age 

No Reduction By Age 


Industrial Workers 
Families ae) 
Individua 
Employee Groups 


Business Men 
Professional Men 
Business Women 
Professional Women 


NEW JERSEY 
Write 
WILLIAM FORD 
Raymond Commerce Bldg. 


11 Commerce St. 
Newark, N. J. 





WE HAVE THE RIGHT COVERAGES FOR: 


s (Hospital) 


For a Contract in 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Write 


EARL S. FULLER 
647 S. 19th St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY, Indianapolis 


No 30-Day Waiting Period 

No Pro-Rating By Occupation 
Writing Age Limit 75 Years 

Nine Months Maternity Coverage 
Policies PAY (Not ''Reimburse'’) 


Housewives 
Children 
Polio Insurance 


Special Groups 
Volunteer Firemen 
Athletic Teams 
Farmers 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Write 


W. H. HELMICK 
428 Empire Bldg. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 








counsel, Michigan Mutual Liability, as 
moderator. The subject will be “Rela- 
tionship Between Home Office and Trial 
Counsel,” and the home office viewpoint 
will be presented by Royce G. Rowe, 
vice president, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty, and John C. Graham, counsel, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. The trial 
counsel’s viewpoint will be given by John 
A. Gooch of Cantey, Hanger, Johnston, 
Scarborough & Gooch, Fort Worth, and 
A. R. Christovich of Christovich & Kear- 
ney, New Orleans. 


Other topics to be discussed include: 


1. Extent to which litigation should be super- 
vised and controlled by home office. 


2. The fixing of fees (any similarity to 
atomic energy is purely co-incidental). 

3. Making of settlements. 

4. Mechanics of building friendly and mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements through proper 
status reports and opinions. 


5. Extent to which trial lawyers should at- 
tempt to broaden their insurance interests and 
usefulness beyond the mere handling of litigation, 
such as development of legislative contacts, etc. 


’ 

That afternoon will be devoted to a 
golf tournament and a ladies’ bridge 
tournament. . 

The speakers at the general session 
on Saturday, July 8, will be Alf T. Pers- 
son, president, Toplis & Harding, on 
“Some Aspects of Fire Loss Adjust- 
ments”; Colonel Reuel C. Stratton, su- 
pervising chemical engineer, Travelers, 
on “Underwriting of Risks Within 
Plants of U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion”; Dr. W. G. Pollard, director of 
nuclear studies at Oak Ridge, Tenn., on 
“The Effect of Atomic Energy on Un- 
derwriting.” 

The new officers will be elected at this 
session. Wayne E. Stichter of Toledo is 
slated for the presidency. 





Mass. Bonding to Build Big 
Addition at 128 William St. 


The Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Co., through its architects, Voor- 
hees, Walker, Foley & Smith, has let 
a contract to the George A. Fuller Co. 
for the construction of a 12-story office 
building at 130-4 William Street, New 
between Fulton and John Streets, to be 
merged with its present home office 
building at 130-4 William Street, New 
York. 

The addition will have some _ 50,000 
square feet of new space and will house 
new elevators, entrance lobby and stair- 
ways to serve the merged building. The 
National City Bank of New York, now 
occupying the grade floor and basement 
space in 130-4 William Street, has con- 
tracted to take for a long term of years 
much larger space in the combined 
buildings where extensive alterations 
will provide the bank with one of most 
modern and active branch offices. 

Hanford & Henderson, Inc., nego- 
tiated the purchase of 128 William 
Street and the new long term lease to 
National City Bank and as managing 
agent of the property will offer surplus 
space for rent to insurance concerns 1 
the enlarged building. 





GENERAL ACCIDENT CHANGES 

Manager William Price of the South- 
ern California branch office of the Gen- 
eral Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corp. at Los Angeles announces the 
promotion of Boynton Bryan Ticker to 
the position of associate branch mana- 
ger in charge of production. David 
Crone of the underwriting department 
will hereafter devote his full time 10 
production activities and Edgar J. Bart 
lett has been appointed a special agen! 
with particular interest in the develop 
ment of fire and inland marine lines. 
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Smart Window Displays of Lance& Co., 
Medina, O., Enhance Agency’s Prestige 


If Sidney Lance, head of his own 
agency in Medina, Ohio, were ever to 
enter a nationwide contest for the most 
attractive insurance window displays he 
would probably be awarded one of the 
top prizes. Mr. Lance believes in “put- 
ting up a good front” and in so doing 


he puts into practice one of the basic 
tenets of good business which is: It is 
just as important to create a favorable 
impression of your agency as it is to 
urge immediate buying. 

The Lance Agency window display, 
which illustrates this article, featured 
World War II souvenirs brought back 
from the battle-fronts by veterans. That 
they attracted attention when first dis- 
played back in 1948 goes without saying. 
Among other displays he has featured 
(1) paintings by a local girl studying 
at nearby Miami University; model air- 
planes built by a local club; Easter hats 
designed by local women; art classwork 
done in county schools; a scene in mini- 
ature of a high school play; pictures of 
the high school football team; a display 
of locally manufactured products; a rock 
collection owned by a local minister; 
pictures of the local American Legion 
carnival, and sporting trophies. ; 

Each of these displays helped to build 
community pride by showing the handi- 
work of various groups in Medina. Each 
window was a real attention-getter be- 
cause it was chockful of human interest. 

The Maryland Casualty, which Lance 
& Co. has represented for many years, 
has given suitable recognition to its 
agency’s window displays in “The Mary- 
lander,” the company’s monthly house 
organ. And as a stimulation to other 
agents to build prestige and business in 
this manner, the following rules are pre- 
sented: 

Rules for Attractive Window Displays 

1. Every window must be planned in 
advance. Keep a calendar of community 
events that are going to take place. Play 
to the community. Know what you 
want to feature in the window, from 
whom you can get the material, approxi- 
mately how you want to arrange the 
window. 

2. Be sure that your display is timely. 
An exhibit of hunting equipment on the 
4th of July would be ridiculous. 

If you use a holiday display, have 
a new exhibit ready the day after the 
holiday. There’s nothing as dead as a 
Christmas window in mid-January. 

4. Remember that the character of a 
Store is reflected in the amount of ma- 
terial displayed in a window. Avoid 





looking like a second-rate pawn shop. 


5. Place large articles in the back- . 


ground, small articles well to the front. 
Unless people can see and recognize 
what you have in your windows, the 
display is useless. 

6. Be simple, not tricky in your ar- 


ok, 


ae, 





rangement of the display. Too compli- 
cated a display will irritate your audi- 
ence rather than arouse and hold their 
interest. 

7. Keep your window in_ balance. 
Don’t put so many articles in one cor- 
ner that the display looks lopsided and 
heavy. 


Keep Window Well Lighted 


8. Have your window well lighted. No 
window shopper enjoys straining his 
eyes. 

9. Have signs made to describe ar- 
ticles that people won’t recognize at a 
ghance. If you use an article that has 
been made or donated by a local person 
or group, be sure to acknowledge your 
indebtedness with a small printed card 
in the window. A little favorable pub- 
licity will go a long way. 

10. Keep your windows clean and 
your display free of dust. The minute a 
window display starts looking dirty or 
uncared for it repels the public. 

Finally, Mr. Lance advises: “Any 
mechanical motion that you can add to 
the window will double its attention- 
drawing value. Change your window 
display once a week. By this time inter- 
est thas reached its peak and has begun 
to decline. Give the public something 
new to think about.” 

Prolific with ideas, both in merchan- 
dising and advertising, Sid Lance has 
been “on loan” to the Maryland Casu- 
alty’s School for Agents for several 
years past and lectures on local agency 
advertising. 





Sales Promotion Conference 


Of Amer. Surety Group 


A recent three-weeks sales promotion 
conference, conducted by the agency and 
production department of the American 
Surety Group, was productive of excel- 
lent results. The conference, which 
closed with a dinner, was attended by 
twenty recently appointed special agents, 
as well as ten students who have com- 
pleted a ten-months’ personnel training 
program. 

The fundamentals of salesmanship and 
production were stressed and the duties 
of special agents explained in detail. 


Comprehensive Auto Is 
Broadened by Anchor 


NEW FEATURES EXPLAINED 





St. Paul Company Pioneered in Intro- 
ducing Cumulative Deductible 
Feature in Policy 





Anchor Casualty of St. Paul, one of 
the pioneers in introducing a cumulative 
deductible feature in comprehensive au- 
tomobile policies, has announced a fur- 
ther broadening of its provisions. Henry 
Guthunz, president of the company, ex- 
plains that the cumulative deductible 
feature automatically becomes a full 
coverage collision contract once the as- 
sured uses up his deductible amount in 
one or more accidents. This provision, 
based upon the life of the Anchor’s 
policy instead of on a per accident basis, 
has been a revolutionary departure, in 
Mr. Guthunz’s opinion, from the stand- 
ard automobile policy formula. 

The new features of the Anchor’s 
comprehensive auto policy, which have 
already received wide acceptance in the 
field, are explained as follows: 


Use of Other Automobiles’ Provision 


“Elements of the new contract indi- 
cate a trend toward an insuring agree- 
ment in which the individual is given 
protection under a wide set of circum- 
stances rather than limiting coverage to 
the sole operation of the original in- 
sured vehicle,” stated Mr. Guthunz. “A 
newly acquired automobile, for example, 
is automatically insured for the entire 
policy period. ‘Use of other automobiles’ 
provision under bodily injury, property 


damage and medical payments will pro- 
vide coverage to the insured or spouse 
in hired or rented automobiles, those 
furnished to the insured or member of 
his household for regular use, small de- 
livery trucks (no wholesale or retail de- 
livery use) and those owned or hired 
by other members of the insured’s 
household. 

“Use of other automobiles’ under fire, 
theft, comprehensive and collision cov- 
erages applies to non-owned private 
passenger automobiles or utility trailers 
while in custody of the insured or his 
spouse, excepting if hired for regular or 
frequent use or while the owner of the 
vehicle is riding in it at the time.” 


Trailers Covered Under B. I. and P. D. 


An added feature of the new policy is 
that any type trailer (utility, home, 
office, store display or passenger) is cov- 
ered under bodily injury and property 
damage provision. The insured will no 
longer be required to reimburse the 
company for payment of losses because 
of any financial responsibility laws. 
Medical payments coverage now includes 
dental expense in addition to those in- 
curred for medical, surgical and _ hos- 
pital, and applies to all persons except 
insured’s employes who are eligible for 
benefits under any workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 

Bodily injury and property damage lia- 
bility, formerly limited to “caused by 
accident” now applies to any occurrence. 
Property damage coverage has also been 
broadened to include damage to prop- 
erty rented to an insured other than au- 
tomobile rented to or in his charge. 

In converting existing coverages to 
this broader form, the company is omit- 
ting the short rate penalty. 





Des Moines Agents Fly to School 





Plane facts about the insurance business brought Darrel G. Logsdon and Ted 
E. Lockard of Des Moines to the Travelers home office casualty school in Hart- 
ford. The two made the trip in Mr. Lockard’s Aeronca. They are associated 


with the Logsdon Agency in Des Moines. 


Their arrival completed a cycle during 


which students have journeyed to the Travelers school afoot, by train, bus, boat, 


jeep, horse, trailer and private automobile. 





Schmitt Indianapolis Mgr. 
Of National Surety Corp. 


National Surety Corp. has appointed 
Robert W. Schmitt as manager of its 
Indianapolis service office. Mr. Schmitt 
has been in the field for National Surety 
for some time past. He is a graduate 
of the home office Training School and 
has recently been assistant manager of 
National’s White Plains, N. Y. office. 

Former manager, W. Emerson Smith, 


Brooklyn Appointment 

The Ocean Accident & Guarantee has 
appointed as agents Daniel R. Ehrlich 
& Co., 185 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 
with complete facilities for writing casu- 
alty insurance and bonds. The agency 
is operated by Daniel R. Ehrlich with 
whom is associated Joseph M. Goldstein, 
an insurance underwriter of long experi- 
ence. 





has joined the staff of the Employers 
Reinsurarice Corp., at Kansas City. 
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A. & H. Bureau Studying 
Health Ins. Coverages 


FOLLMANN REPORTS PROGRESS 





Says Subcommittees Are Now Inves- 
tigating Medical Expense and 
Catastrophe Insurance 





The Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters has been conducting a re- 
cent investigation into the entire sub- 
ject of health insurance, and findings to 
date were made known this week by 
|. F. Follmann, Jr., manager of the 
bureau. 

In December, 1949, the bureau’s un- 
derwriting committee, under the chair- 
manship of Merle J. Thompson, Stand- 
ard Accident, appointed a five-man sub- 
committee to conduct this study. The 
chairman of the health insurance sub- 
committee is Gerald S. Parker, Pre- 
ferred Accident. Other members of the 
subcommittee are Frank R. Sexton, Con- 
tinental Casualty, John F. Lydon, Ocean 
Accident, Robert J. Sullivan, Travelers, 
and Gregory A. Lee, United States F. 
& G. 

The subcommittee is charged with 
making a thorough study of health in- 
surance as it is written by various com- 
panies today to the end that this type 
of coverage might be written on many 
more persons than are presently insured 
against the hazards of sickness. 


First Phase of the Work 


The first phase of the work of the 
subcommittee is factual, being a deter- 
mination of the types of health insur- 
ance being presently written by compa- 
nies in the United States and the man- 
ner in which such coverages are being 
written. To determine this information, 
= questionnaire was addressed to 97 
companies. When this collection of fac- 
tual information has been collated, the 
subcommittee will commence the second 
phase of its work, that of interpreting 
the information and developing whatever 
suggestions appear necessary and ad- 
visable within the bounds of sound un- 
derwriting so that the public demand 
for this type of protection might be 
met by private insurers. 

Related to this study is the recent ac- 
tion of the bureau’s governing commit- 
tee in instructing the statistical commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Harry V. 
Williams, Hartford Accident, to develop 
a statistical plan for the collection of 
health insurance loss experience statis- 
tics and to generally investigate the sub- 
ject of such a statistical collection so 
that the possibility and feasibility of col- 
lecting such statistics might be given 
early consideration. The original collec- 
tion of health insurance statistics by the 
bureau is the only collection of its kind 
on United States risks. 


Medical Expense Insurance Study 


A still further related activity on the 
part of the bureau will be a discussion 
at its annual meeting on September 26, 
at Skytop, Pa., conducted by Edward M. 
Urich, Pacific Mutual Life, of medical 
expense insurance. This discussion will 
principally give consideration to the 
problem of writing blanket medical ex- 
pense coverage with health insurance 
policies. The majority of bureau com- 
panies today write such blanket medical 
expense coverage with accident insur- 
ance policies. Bureau companies devel- 
oped this coverage approximately 20 
years ago. Investigation into the pos- 
sibility of writing medical expense insur- 
ance for the hazards of sickness should 
prove of value to A. & H. insurers and 
to the public. 

F. M. Walters, General Accident, has 
recently been appointed chairman of a 
subcommittee to give consideration to 





JOSEPH F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


catastrophe coverage, principally in the 
fields of surgical, hospital, and medical 
expenses. This study would serve to 
round out the considerations being given 
by the bureau to the entire subject of 
health insurance. 

Mr. Follmann stated that these 
studies, when completed, would be re- 
leased to member companies for their 
use and would, in all probability, furnish 
the basis for an educational seminar in 
1951 at which the entire subject of 
hea'th insurance could be discussed in 
oven forum by member companies with 
those studies serving as the basis for 
discussion. 





MOCK STIMULATES PRODUCTION 

T. W. Mock, president, National 
Accident & Health Insurance Co. of 

h°adelphia, is an A. & H. company 
chief executive with a field-minded 
outlook. His first six months in office 
have been marked by steadily increased 
production of his agency forces. In 
March, for example, National’s agents 
produced 58% more new business than 
during the preceding month. This occa- 
sion was President’s Month in honor of 
Mr. Mock. Under his leadership the 
company will undoubtedly achieve one 
of its best production records in recent 
years, 





R. M. BEST BALTIMORE SPEAKER 





Security Mutual Life Official Tells 
Local Ass’n “Why We Can’t Live 
With State Disability Plans” 


Robert M. Best, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, was the guest 


speaker at the June dinner meeting of 
the Baltimore Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters on the subject: 
“Why We Can’t Live With State Dis- 
ability Insurance.” He was introduced 
by J. Pollard, program chairman for the 
meeting. 

Mr. Best described the statutory dis- 
ability plans in force in Rhode Island, 
California and New Jersey and pointed 
to their inadequacies of coverage and 
underestimation of costs. 

A final d'scussion centered around the 
pans of the Baltimore association in 
cooperation with the locals in Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Newark and New 
York to bring the 1952 convention of 
the International A. & H. Association 
to the east. Official invitation is being 
extended at the Detroit-Great Lakes 
gathering this week that the meeting 
be held in Asbury Park, N. J 








organization. 


T. W. MOCK, President 





1950 
Accident and Health Opportunities 
The year 1950 promises to be one of the biggest and best production 
years in National’s history. We're keeping step with the greatly in- 
creased interest in disability insurance by improving our present policies, 
offering new contracts and taking a receptive interest in making general 


agency appointments in open territory. Our entry into the industrial 
life insurance field will give added facilities to both old and new agents. 


If interested in a growing organization with a bright outlook for 
expansion, get in touch with us. You'll like the friendly service of our 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
242-244 S. 8th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Skutt Named A. & H. 
“Man of the Year” 


PRESENTATION BY WESSMAN 





John Lambert New President of Inter- 
national A. & H. Association; Held 
Meeting June 26-30 on Lake Huron 





The selection of V. J. Skutt, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident of Omaha, as the Accident & 
Health Man of the Year featured the 
20th annual convention of International 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
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derwriters. With a sizable attendance 
of leading A. & H. producers from all 
parts of the country, this gathering was 
held on board the SS Greater Detroit 
from Tuesday through Friday, June 30, 
the cruise being on Lake Huron. 

Mr. Skutt’s designation was an- 
nounced by Irving G. Wessman, secre- 
tary of Loyalty Group companies, who 
is general chairman of the 1950 Harold 
R. Gordon Memorial Award Committee. 
Mr. Wessman acted in behalf of the 
Chicago Accident & Health Association, 
sponsors of the award, in presenting to 
Mr. Skutt, the successful nominee, a 
plaque and framed copy of the impres- 
sive tribute paid to him. Nationally 
prominent and known for his construc- 
tive work on behalf of the A. & H. in- 
dustry, Mr. Skutt’s selection will be 
popularly received from coast to coast. 
In making its selection the Memorial 


Award Committee was influenced by the 
following: 
Influencing Factors 


Mr. Skutt has exerted influence through 
associations, press, radio, addresses be- 
fore civic, industry and state super- 
visory representatives in behalf of the 
A. & H. industry. He has continually 





A full report on the 20th annual 
convention of the International Asso- 
ciation will be given in our July 7 
issue. 4 











and effectively worked for closer coop- 
eration between state Insurance Depart- 
ments and companies and producers. 


Mr. Skutt has also acted on the strong 
belief that only by working together 
can the American public be served by 
continued improvement and expansion of 
the accident and health business. 


Finally, “he has made an outstanding 
effort to support and promote the Sys- 
tem of private enterprise and thereby 
help to defeat the thought that socialism 
ever can duplicate Americanism. ts 


Highspots of the Program 


The International Association’s con- 
vention got under way Tuesday, June 
27, with addresses of welgome. John 
Lambert, Mutual Benefit H. & A. gen- 
eral agent at Cleveland, presided in his 
capacity as vice president of the organi- 
zation. He is the next president of the 
International. Bill Brink, general chair- 
man of the convention and president 
of the Detroit A. & H. Association, was 
introduced and extended a warm wel- 
come. He is associated with the Earl 
B. Brink agency of Detroit, one of the 
largest in the Mutual Benefit H. & A. 
family. 

Formal addresses at the opening ses- 
sion were delivered by Ivan Fuqua of 
Washington, D. C., Loyalty Group gen- 
eral agent; Emerson Davis, Dallas, state 
agent for Texas of the Inter-Ocean In- 
surance Co., and by Charles B. Stumpf 
of Madison, Wis., general agent, Illinois 
Mutual Casualty, who as president of 
the International Association, reported 
on its outstanding growth in the past 
year. 

The Leading Producers Round Table, 
headed by Sidney Fields, a leading pro- 
ducer in Cleveland of the Massachusetts 
Indemnity, conducted a_ sales panel 
Tuesday afternoon which was as stimu- 
lating as it was interesting. 

Business session of the convention at 
which annual reports were read and 
officers elected was held Wednesday 
morning under the chairmanship of 
President Stumpf. This was followed by 
the annual report of Wesley J. A. Jones, 
executive secretary of the association. 
The convention heard with keen interest 
that during the fiscal year ending May 
31 the association operated within its 
budget and “even contributed a reason- 
able addition to its surplus reserve for 
the first time in three years.” 
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Pieper Promoted to 
V. P. by Nat'l Surety 


FORMER FBI SPECIAL AGENT 





Will Continue to Coordinate and Admin- 
ister Company’s Countrywide Claim 
Operations; Carson’s Statement 





N. J. L. Pieper, former FBI special 
agent who joined the National Surety 
Corp. a year ago as manager of the 
home office claims department for both 
the parent company and National Surety 
Marine, has been promoted to be vice 
president. In making this announcement 


N. J.-L. PIEPER 


Ellis H. Carson, president, said that Mr. 
Pieper will continue to coordinate and 
administer National Surety’s country- 
wide claim operations in the surety, 
casualty and inland marine fields. 

President Carson also stated: “Na- 
tional Surety through this promotion 


continues to give emphasis to the pub- 
lic relations aspects of the handling and 
adjustment of claims which is of vital 
importance to individual companies as 
well as to the industry as a whole.” 


Was Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover 


Mr. Pieper, graduate of Washington 
University, St. Louis, with LL.B. degree 
was admitted to the Missouri bar in 
1930. He engaged in private practice of 
law until 1934 when he joined the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and became 
a special agent. He served with distinc- 
tion as supervisor and administrative 
assistant _to J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the FBI, and in 1937 Mr. Hoover 
placed him in charge of the territory 
covered by the San Francisco field divi- 
sion. In this post he was personal rep- 
resentative of Mr. Hoover in the field 
directly responsible for the FBI’s wide- 
spread wartime activities. He remained 
in San Francisco until the end of 1945. 

Following his resignation at the end 
of the war, Mr. Pieper established a 
public relations firm with offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. His activi- 
ties as a public relations and manage- 
ment consultant continued on the West 
Coast until he became associated with 
National Surety in 1949. He is a charter 
member of the Public Relations Society 
of America and has been active on vari- 
ous public relations committees. 





17% COMP. RATE CUT IN VA. 

Workmen’s compensation rates have 
been given an average reduction of 
17% in Virginia, effective July 1. It is 
estimated by the Virginia State Corpo- 
ration Commission, which approved the 
reduction, that the new rates will save 
Virginia assureds $1,500,000 annually. 


W. Stanley Kite Joins Fire Ass'n. 
To Head Its Casualty Division 


W. Stanley Kite, who has been presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Casualty of 
Philadelphia since January, 1943, will 
join the Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and its mate, the Reliance, on or about 
July 15 in the capacity of vice president. 
Mr. Kite will be in charge of the Fire 
Association’s casualty operations which 
were initiated at the beginning of 1950. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Kite’s 





HARMELIN AGENCY COURSE 

The 54th class of the Arnold Harmelin 
& Sons Agency of Columbian National 
Life to prepare brokers for the New 
York Stae life agents’ examination will 
begin July 5 at 6:00 p.m. The course 
consists of five lectures and is conducted 
at 50 Church Street, New York. Instruc- 
tion will be given by David R. and Wil- 
liam Harmelin. A limited number of ap- 
plicants will be accepted. Part time 
agents are eligible and there is no charge 
for the instruction. 


entire business life has been devoted to 
insurance. After serving 18 years as 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, he 
resigned to become vice president of the 
Ohio Casualty. In 1943 he resigned to 
become president of the Manufacturers 
Casualty and the Manufacturers Fire 
Insurance Cos. During these years he 
was president of the Insurance Society 
of Philadelphia, Casualty Underwriters 


Association of Philadelphia and_ the 


Surety Underwriters Association of 
Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kite’s knowledge, gained from 


many years spent in the casualty insur- 
ance field, will be of particular value in 
his major’ responsibility of developing 
the companies’ casualty operations. His 
over-all experience and acquaintance 
with producers countrv-wide will. con- 
tribute materially to the effective dis- 
charee of his general duties. 

Mr. Kite lives in Swarthmore, Pa., 





Phillips Studio 
W. STANLEY KITE 


is a member of the Union League of 
Philadelphia, Drvo & Chemical Cluh of 
New York and Rolling Green Golf Club 
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New Guardian Features 


(Continued from Page 3) 


rates and improved disability income and 
accidental death benefits now available 
with all Term plans, and all Term plans 
now convertible for the full term period, 
up to age 65! 

The two new Term contracts are ex- 
pected to have particular application to 
business insurance cases, in which field 
a growing preference for this type of 
protection is making itself evident. 

New lower rates and completely re- 
vised premium and dividend scales for 
all Term plans have been made possible 
by the institution of higher minimum 
amounts. A $5,000 minimum-size policy 
has been adopted for the 5-Year Auto- 
matic Convertible Term plan, anda 
$10,000 minimum for the 10, 15, 20 and 
Term to 70 plans. As an example, the 
net cost of the 20-Year Term plan is 
now about the same as the net cost of 
the Term portion of Family Guardian 20. 
Term dividends are now level for all 
durations. 

The new 20-Year Term and Term to 
70 plans have cash and non-forfeiture 
values, but no loan values. The 5-Year 
Term plan now provides for automatic 
conversion at the end of the 5-year 
period only. There is no resumption for 
any issues ages of 1, 2, 3 and 4 year 
automatic convertible plans. 

Issue ages on the Term plans are now 
as follows: 

S-Vear Term s..a5ss00s 15 to 60 

10-Year Terit: ~...5.0:.5-% 15 to 55 

15 and 20 Year Term....15 to 50 
5 


Term. to Age 70...5. 06. to 65 


_ 


Family Income Benefits 


Family Income will now be available 
for either $10 or $20 per month per 
$1,000 of face amount with all regular 
plans. The present issue of a maximum 
of $10 per month per $1,000 on Family 
Guardian plans remains the same. No 
Family Income will be issued on straight 
Term plans or Mortgage insurance. The 
present $2,000 minimum basic policy re- 
quirement, minimum $20 benefit require- 
ment and issue ages remain the same. 
Premiums have been revised downward 
and will now run for the full period of 
the coverage instead of ceasing three 
years prior to expiry of the Family In- 
come period, as formerly was the case. 
There is also provision for attained age 
conversion of the full commuted risk 
value up to five years from the expiry 
date (minimum convertible, $2,000). 


Family Guardian Plans 


A new Family Guardian 70 policy has 
been added (convertible to age 65, with 
$5,000 minimum and all special benefits 
available). The Accidental Death and 
Disability Income benefits will now be 
issued on the Term portion of Family 
Guardian 20. The conversion period on 
Family Guardian 20 and 65 policies has 
been revised to conform with the rule 
for regular Term insurance. Family 
Guardian premiums have been increased 
slightly (moderately at vounger issue 
ages, slightly at older issue ages), to 
compensate for the more liberal con- 
version privilege provided. 

Supplements to the rate book cover- 
ing the new policies and the rate 
changes occasioned by these revisions 
have been prepared, and should be ready 
for distribution July 1. A complete new 
rate book with all policy and _ rate 
changes to date is now in preparation, 
and will be available in 1951. 





NEBRASKA LAW PAMPHLET 

As a result of important amendments 
to the workmen’s compensation law of 
Nebraska, a revised workmen’s compen- 
sation law pamphlet for that state has 
been prepared and is now ready for 
distribution by the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies. The new edi- 
tion of this pamphlet contains a digest 
and complete text of the workmen’s 
compensation law. It sells for $1 per 
copy. 


Branch Rickey 


(Continued from Page 3) 


scored all the way from first base when 
none of the succeeding batters even hit 
the ball safely. 

“Cobb took advantage of every slip 
or negligence of the other team,” said 
Rickey. “He was so elusive and success- 
ful on the bases that the opposing pitch- 
ers, catchers and infield never knew 
what he would do. This upset them and 
Cobb kept right on baffling them.” 

In contrast Rickey took the case of a 
man who had hit what he thought was 
a home run but loafed so much on the 
bases that the ball was recovered and 
he was thrown out. 

“Now, just as there are champions in 
sports, so there are in the field of sales- 
manship,” commented the Dodgers boss. 
“Champions are not accidents. They 
know instinctively they are going to win 
and so they see they do not disappoint 
themselves. With their determination 
there is courage, daring, willingness to 
take a chance. The mediocre player 
and mediocre salesman are sometimes 
licked before they start. They just feel 
they will not make good and, of course, 
they don’t. The great business execu- 
tives of America when they plan a large 
enterprise do so carefully and with firm 
conviction the plans will materialize. In 
fact, they feel they must materialize, and 
so they have a good head start. If they 
unfortunately fall down in some aspect 
they try something else as they are re- 
sourceful and do not let temporary set- 
backs cause a permanent downfall.” 





Connecticut Mutual 


(Continued from Page 15) 


graph and name on the masthead,” Mr. 
Berger continued. 

He went on to tell of the company’s 
direct mail program which last year 
gave agents a return of $20 for each 
dollar they invested. Another service 
which has wide appeal is the special 
marketing campaigns which are _ con- 
ducted on such sales as mortgage insur- 
ance, business insurance and educational 
insurance. Special direct mail, prospect- 
ing helps, presentation ideas and_ pro- 
posal forms are furnished with each 
campaign of this type, he said. 

Training the Supervisor 

Mr. Lyter, who conducts the Con- 
necticut Mutual supervisory schools, told 
of some of the special things that the 
company is doing to build a top-notch 
supervisory force. 

“The supervisor is important to us,” 
said Mr. Lyter. “We want him to grow; 
several of us have been supervisors and 
we have a sympathetic understanding of 
his problems.” 

Mr. Lyter listed the school for super- 
visors, the supervisor’s magazine which 
is called The Organizer, the special club 
qualification rules and the periodic re- 
view of each supervisor’s progress as 
some of the things which the company 
is doing in this field. 





Four New Claim Offices 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
has opened four new claim offices which 
brings the total number of offices to 191. 
These new offices are located in Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Lake Charles, La.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The Lexington office is in charge of 
Lester E. Garland who has been with 
the company for ten years. 

The Lake Charles office is managed 
by Francis E. Lehner who has been 
with the Hartford A. & I. since 1949. 

The Lansing office is in charge of 
Edward B. Spence who joined the com- 
pany in 1948 as an adjuster. 

The Hattiesburg office is managed by 
L. C. Franklin who started as an ad- 
juster in 1949, 


Assignment of Loss 


(Continued from Page 24) 


solidation of direct and third party 
liabilities in one contract, and already 
policies are being issued by fire com- 
panies which contain casualty cover- 
ages and by casualty companies which 
contain fire coverages. It is definitely 
a forward step in convenience to the 
insuring public. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new about it as our friends 
across the water have been writing 
contracts of this nature for many years. 
The surprising part of it is that we 
have been so dilatory in providing this 
broad coverage. This also involves a 
realignment of home office loss depart- 
ments in order to establish proper 
supervision. Some companies have al- 
ready taken action by transferring all 
casualty direct contract claims to their 
fire loss departments and all third- 
party claims to their casualty claim 
departments, with one executive in 
charge whose responsibility it is to see 
that the policies of his company are 
carried out. 

“Some of you gentlemen handle dir- 
ect damage losses only, and I know 
this trend concerns you because I have 
discussed it personally with you. You 
want to be in a position to furnish the 
best facilities to the companies with 
whom you have done business for many 
years, and yet you are reluctant to 
augment your organizations until the 
situation is a little clearer to you. 

“My personal opinion, based on ob- 
servation and many discussions with 
your members, and others, is that it is 
not in the best public interest to permit 
men who have been exclusively third 
party casualty claim adjusters for many 
years to handle direct contract claims 
with policyholders. While there may 
be exceptions to this general rule, it 
just doesn’t work in any large scale 
service organization. Several of the 
leading casualty companies discovered 
this for themselves many years ago and 
have set up their organizations estab- 
lishing this line of distinction in so far 
as is possible; and while we are on the 
subject, I do not believe that a third 
party casualty claim adjuster should 
endeavor to determine physical damage 
loss to an insured automobile. Not 
many of us have mechanical aptitude, 
and the attempts of some companies 
to re-educate third party claim men to 
adjust direct damage to automobiles 
has been a costly and unsatisfactory 
experiment. The adjuster himself must 
be competent to make his own estimate 
and to demonstrate its accuracy to any 
garage service superintendent and not 
rely upon the service which he has 
secured from some garage which he 
favors. 


Home Office Experience 


“In our travels about the country a 
few years ago, we were surprised to 
learn that very few adjusters had any 
insurance company home office experi- 
ence and this somewhat affected our 
business relations. We discovered that 
we home office loss men were regarded 
by adjusters in the field as unnecessar- 
ily critical and demanding; and we 
have devoted a great deal of time to 
attending gatherings of adjusters, tell- 
ing them something about the operation 
of our loss departments and explaining 
why there are certain requirements 
which must be carried out. As you 
know, we are subject to periodical 
audit by the insurance department of 
the various states in recent years. With 
the question of State vs. Federal super- 
vision very much in the public eye, 
these auditors have become conscious 
of their increased responsibilities. Their 
examination is a thorough one, as it 
should be. They are concerned with 
adequacy of reserves for unpaid losses. 
which has been somewhat complicated 
by reason of the failure of agents to 
send loss notices, and proof of loss 
coming to us at first notice. Beyond 
that, the claim files’ themselves are 
studied, and any files which indicate 
that ex-gratia payments have been 


J. A. North Talk 


(Continued from Page 25) 


destroying our agency forces, and our- 
selves. 

“Even though our commission arrange- 
ments are reserved to the individual 
company and agent for negotiation 
today, that practice is in a fair way to 
invite further unnecessary regulation in 
order to avoid self destruction. We sell 
our products before we can know our 
costs and if we find out too late that 
costs are too high, we have only our 
own selfishness to blame. The signpost 
on the road of experience is there for 
all to read who will. 

“It seems to me that novel and un- 
tried forms, rating plans, and practices 
as applied to our business can stand 
the light of further research. These 
problems should be approached in an 
orderly, sensible way. We must not be 
stampeded into competitive frustration. 

“This trade association in our terri- 
tory, at least, should and must take the 
initiative and leadership in preventing 
unlawful, dangerous and unsound prac- 
tices. We are close to the commercial 
aspects of our business. We are ad- 
visory to our pricing machinery, and the 
technicalities of form and coverage.” 

“The Eastern Underwriters Associar 
tion is an advisory organization to the 
duly constituted rating organizations. 
This association has a rating methods 
research committee which is charged 
with the duty of studying new rating 
ideas and developments in the fire in- 
surance business, and making recom- 
mendations with respect thereto to 
rating organizations. It is an ideal com- 
mittee for conducting the research work 
in connection with any newly proposed 
filing, including those of a multiple line 
nature. 

“It is my suggestion and request that 
the machinery of this committee be 
utilized, and that members of this body 
file with such committee for study such 
suggestions as they may have for modi- 
fication of existing rate filings or new 
filings, and that this be done not only 
with fire coverages but with proposed 
multiple line coverage. 

“A body with this important member- 
ship and influence must not fail now in 
justifying its existence and demonstrat- 
ing the tremendous power for good it 
can perform to the everlasting credit of 
you men plis the respect you will in- 
vite from regulatory officials and agents, 
but most of all the improved public 
esteem in which our business will thus 
continue to be accepted.” 





NAMED IN LOUISVILLE 
Robert B. Simmons and Richard H. 
Cornwall have been appointed special 
agents at the Louisville branch office 
of the American Surety Group. 





made for reasons of business expedi- 
ency, and which might leave the door 
open to a suggestion of discrimination, 
are individually discussed with the man- 
agement. 

“An old established firm in New 
York City with which I have been 
dealing for many years customarily 
encloses a slip with its merchandise, 
which reads as follows: 


GOOD WILL 


Good will, like a good name, 

is won by many acts— 
and lost by one 
While always striving for perfec- 
tion, this is still a very human 
world. Should you discover any 
shortcomings, either in our goods 
or service, won’t you let us 
know? 


“This succinctly expresses the under- 
lying principles of the insurance com- 
panies which you serve, and so long 
as we carry these out in our every-day 
activities in the field of loss adjust- 
ments, we will have fulfilled our re- 
sponsibilities to our policyholders.” 
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Today is the day when we leave at 
daybreak for North Conway, New Hamp- 
shire, and since our favorite woman will 
be driving up with us, this would be an 
ideal time to run a column dedicated: 


TO THE LADIES 


They say that Gracie Allen is upset 
about this idea of having new stoves 
come equipped with a man to run it. 
You see, she saw an ad which stated 
that each stove was furnished with a 
pilot. 

ee ee 

After an appendectomy, according to 
Wesley (Provident Mutual Home Office) 
Gadd, a lady asked her doctor, “Will 
the scar show?” and the Ol’ sawbones 
is supposed to have replied: “That’s en- 
tirely up to you.” 

* * 

Letter from Marie (Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference in Chi- 
cago) Meade, says that the only reason 
why she arrived late at the wonderful 
cocktail party on that certain Sunday 
night at the Penn Top of the Statler, 
the week of their fine meeting, was that 
she went out “to see Mr. Garey and 
the cab driver got lost.” All we can say, 
Marooshka, is that if he did, he got 
lost looking in the rearview mirror at 
your Beeg Beautiful Bloo Eyes! 

* * Ox 


Letter from candid 12-year-old ac- 
knowledging a present: “Dear Aunt 
Helen: Thank you ever so much for 
your gift. I have always wanted a pin 
cushion, but not very much.” 

< * -- 


We still marvel at the fact that to- 
day, so many years after World War 
II, companies are still permitting the 
10 am. and 3 p.m. “break” when the 
girls are allowed to go out for coffee. 
We had a talk yesterday with an ele- 
vator man in our building, who knows 
his females, and he put it this way: 





IAC ANNUAL MEETING SEPT. 17-19 





To be Held at Lighthouse Inn, Cape Cod; 
Program Ready Soon; Clambake 
Social Feature 
The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference will be held 
September 17-19 at the Lighthouse Inn, 
West Dennis, Cape Cod, Mass., which 
was the scene of its gathering a few 

years ago. 

_ Program for this gathering is shap- 
Ing up and the speakers will include 
at least one top man in the insurance 
industry and several well known adver- 
tising authorities. A round table dis- 
cussion is also planned. 

_ Social features include a clambake 
Sunday afternoon, September 16, and 
a dance for members and their wives 
Monday evening, September 17. 





To Study Anti-histamine 


Drugs in Tennessee 
Beginning July 1, every person in- 
volved in any kind of highway accident 
in Tennessee or who is arrested for any 
Violation of the state’s and other traffic 
laws will face a lengthy series of ques- 
tions regarding the use of anti-histamine 
drugs for colds, hay fever, etc., accord- 
mg to an announcement made by Safety 
Commissioner Samuel Nea. The study 
will continue for 12 months. Its purpose 
'S to determine whether these medicines 
do cause any drowsiness and/or dizzi- 
hess dangerous to driving. 


,, CRIME CLINIC MEETING 
_The first crime clinic meeting of the 
‘Ommercial Crime Commission, Inc. 
Was held at the New York Chamber of 
ommerce on Liberty Street, N. Y. 
alter L, Flynn, president, presided. 
The members considered and dis- 
aos safeguards to use for one of 
€ most important potential loss haz- 
ards existing today. 








“At a quarter to ten, they goes out to 
powder the shnozzolas. They’re ready 
to go downstairs at five to ten, and 
then they jam up the elevator service 
until five after ten. 

“At ten-fifteen, they come upstairs 
still gabbing about whatever they were 
gabbing about over their coffee. They 
get to their floor, and instead of rushing 
back to their desks, they rush to the 
ladies’ room to put on some lipstick so 
the Boss will think they are healthy 
or beautiful or somepin’. Same thing at 
three o'clock, or more so. The way I 
figures it, this costs the company 45 
minutes each morning and afternoon, 
or an hour and a half added to the 
one hour lunch. The gals think they 
are working eight hours. The companies 
think so, too. Ack-chully, they work five 
and a half hours a day, and not too 
hard.” Any reader disagreeing with our 
erudite friend is welcome to send his 
or her comment to this department. 

x 


Have you heard the story of the 
employment manager who said to a 
new applicant: “Pardon me, young lady, 
but in the matter of dress, don’t you 
think you could show a little more dis- 
cretion” and she said: “My gosh, some 
of you guys ain’t never satisfied.” 

* * 


Young child to mother: “Why did 
you sign your name with an ‘X’ on 
my report card?” Reply: “I don’t want 
your teacher to think that anyone with 


your grades could possibly have a 
mother who can read and write.” 
x x 


In 1736, Poor Richard said: “Let thy 
maid-servant be faithful, strong and 


homely.” 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 





RCSA 
ROY CLARK SERVICE AGENCY 


Personalized Credit Reports 
Long Island—Metropolitan N. Y. 


390 Hillside Ave., New Hyde Park, L. |. 
Fieldstone 7-0047 
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Country-wide eee 1945-49. 


Of the Reinsurance Companies 


Company 


American Re-Insurance ............... 


Employers Reinsurance Corp........... 


European General Reinsurance........ 


Excess Insurance Co................... 


General Reinsurance .................. 


Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1945 $4,320,142 $1,214,901 28.1% 
1946 5,098,011 2,334,028 4).78 
1947 8,276,435 4,583,353 55.38 
1948 9,476,290 6,747,589 71.20 
1949 9,727,831 6,208,071 63.82 
1945 $10,412,946 $3,893,710 37.4% 
1946 12,906,923 5,315,993 41.2 
1947 16,627,446 8,204,787 49.3 
1948 23,851,174 12,361,416 51.8 
1949 23,135,840 13,297,228 57.5 
1945 $8,627,302 $3,392,653 39.3% 
1946 10,457,550 4,745,527 45.38 
1947 15,241,777 7,209,926 47.30 
1948 20,507,318 11,422,355 55.70 
1949 20,241,419 11,078,465 54.73 
1945 $1,144,348 $604,306 52.8% 
1946 1,447,394 702,354 48.5 
1947 1,958,409 908,772 46.4 
1948 2,506,543 1,383,231 55.2 
1949 2,866,598 1,861,670 64.9 
1945 $9,804,349 $4,031,957 41.12% 
1946 10,226,305 6,380,264 62.39 
1947 13,762,668 9,772,795 71.01 
1948 15,690,350 8,807,143 56.13 
1949 15,456,896 8,891,449 57.52 




















PACIFIC EMPLOYERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Victor Montgomery, President 





N. J. WOMEN ELECT OFFICERS 





Catherine G. Hall Installed as President; 
Misses Teifeld and Kievit Elected 
Vice Presidents 
Catherine G. Hall, Pearson & Frank- 
enbach, Inc., Westfield, N. J., was 
installed as president of the Insurance 
Women of New Jersey at its annual 
meeting June 22 at Hotel Suburban, 
East Orange. Mrs. Anne Z. Ritchie 
of Paterson, past president, was the 
installation officer. Audrey Bailey of 
T. C. Moffatt Co., Newark, was chair- 

man of the meeting. 


President Hall will have as her fellow 
officers in the coming year the follow- 
ing: first vice president, Minnie Teifeld 
of David Cronheim, Inc., Newark; sec- 
ond vice president, Lillian P. Kievit 
of Walstrum-Gordon & Forman, Ridge- 
wood; recording secretary, Doris J. 
Hoagland of Glens Falls Indemnity Co., 
Newark; corresponding secretary, Anne 
Scocozza of William Ford, Inc., New- 
ark; treasurer, Audrey Bailey. 

Newly elected trustees are Claire 
(Toole, Scottish Union & National, 
Newark; Nancy Cocuzza, Caledonian 
Insurance Co., Newark, and Lorraine 
Groell, Wm. R. Beardslee Agency, 
Newark. 





Chicago Claim Assn. Elects 


The Chicago Claim Association has 
elected the following officers for the 
1950-51 term: president—Allen Geffinger, 
North American Accident; vice presi- 
dent—Edwin <A. Ruehrdanz, Retail 
Credit Co.; secretary—J. Vincent Parker, 
United Insurance Co.; treasurer—Clyde 
D. Zimmerman, Continental Assurance 


Co. 


The executive committee is composed 
as follows: George M. Kae, Metropoli- 
tan Life; Wallace Graham, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, Inc.; Lee H. Olson, 
Washington National; Hiram A. Baker, 
Prudential, and Kenneth L. Merley, Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago, 
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N. J- Hospitals Admissions Plan to 
Go Into Effect Statewide July 1 


A streamlined method for hospital 
admissions and payment of the resilt- 
ant bills of individuals and families 
covered under group contracts of pri- 
vate insurance companies will go into 
effect throughout the state of New 
Jersey on July 1. 

This was made known today (June 
30) in a joint announcement by the 
New Jersey Hospital Association and 
the Health Insurance Council. It marks 
the first time that this new plan, previ- 
ously tested in several of the nation’s 
leading metropolitan centers, has been 
introduced on a statewide basis. An 
estimated 500,000 New Jersey residents 
covered under group hospitalization 
plans of the private insurance carriers 
will benefit. 

Known as the New Jersey Hospital 
Admissions Plan, the new arrangement 
relieves the person insured of the re- 
sponsibility of taking care of the hospi- 
tal bill to the extent of the benefits 
allowed under his insurance policy. In 
all cases where the plan is followed, 
payment of these benefits will be made 
direct to the hospitals by the insurance 
companies. The new plan at the same 
time will facilitate a person’s admis- 
sion to a hospital since he will be 
immediately identifiable through an ad- 
mission certificate which will be pre- 
sented to the hospital. 

The new procedure was worked out 
in conferences between the New Jersey 
Hospital Association, working through 
its Council on Hospital Service Plans, 
and the Health Insurance Council, 
working through its New Jersey Hos- 
pital Committee. 

Officers of both groups hailed the 
arrangement as another forward step in 
the progressive evolution of voluntary 
health insurance, emphasizing that it 
meets the convenience of all those in- 
sured under group hospitalization con- 
tracts and at the same time makes a 
vital contribution towards solving the 


Grace Brenner Treasurer 


Of N. Y. Insurance Women 


The Insurance Women of New York 
held its sixteenth annual dinner meeting 
at Miller’s Restaurant, Monday. Helen 
Heydrick, humorist of Philadelphia, was 
the speaker. 

The following officers were elected: 
Treasurer, Grace Brenner, Despard & 
Co.; corresponding secretary, Anna M. 
Mackin, Excess Underwriters; historian, 
Lydia A. Lenzen, Northern Assurance; 
members of the executive committee for 
three years, Gladys Newbrook, Hanover 
Fire, and Norma B. Tuttle, Bogart & 
Bogart. 

The following officers were reelected: 
President, Ada P. MacGregor, Johnson 
& Higgins; vice president, Ruth M. 
Pierdon, New York Casualty; recording 
secretary, Frances J. Delph, America 
Fore Group. 


Two Fire Cos. Join Ass’n 


The American of Newark and 
Springfield Fire & Marine have 
accepted for membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
bring its total membership up to an 
all-time high of 81 companies. 

Referring to the increased member- 
ship of fire insurance carriers, J. Dewey 
Dorsett, general manager of the asso 
ciation, stated that of the 12 new com- 
panies to be accepted during the past 
year ten are fire companies. He attrib- 
uted this development to the growth of 
multiple line underwriting which is now 
permitted in all states and territories. 


the 


been 


most obvious facing the 
hospitals. 
Has 118 Member Hospitals 

The New Jersey Hospital Associa- 
tion has 118 member hospitals, repre- 
senting over 90% of all the hospitals 
in the state and approximately 95% of 
all the hospital beds. Over 98% of all 
the births in New Jersey in 1949 oc- 
curred in these hospitals. The Health 
Insurance Council includes the leading 
trade associations in the life and acci- 
dent and health insurance fields. 

Today’s action follows by three 
weeks the introduction of a similar 
plan in the five boroughs of New York 
City and in Westchester, Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties. As a result, the new 
arrangement is now effective in most 
of the Greater New York City area. 
Other metropolitan areas in which sim- 
ilar plans have been previously intro- 
duced are Chicago, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee and Cleveland. 

The New Jersey plan is patterned 
after the one that is now operating in 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. One of its 
principal elements is the Hospital Ad- 
mission Certificate prepared by insured 
employers, unions and _ associations. 
This certificate is given to a prospective 
patient by the employer and serves as 
an identification when application for 
hospital admission is made. The certifi- 
cate carries the name of the employer 
or group policyholder, the name of the 
insurer, the name and address of the 
individual or organization who pays 
the claims, and a brief description of 
the coverage provided by the group 
contract. On the reverse side of the 
Hospital Admission Certificate is a 
Uniform Claim Form by which the 
patient authorizes the hospital to re- 
ceive direct payment from the insurance 
company. 

Participation of hospitals in the new 
program is on a voluntary basis. About 
80% of the members of the New Jersey 
Hospital Association have already en- 
rolled in the New Jersey Admissions 
Plan. 


problems 


Excess Management Adds 
Automobile of Hartford 


Excess Management Corporation, sole 
underwriting manager of the Excess Re- 
insurance Association, announces the 
addition of the Automobile of Hartford, 
Great American, Hartford Fire and Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford as subscribers to 
the association effective June 30. Edwin 
Stewart, president of Excess Manage- 
ment, states that the addition of these 
four companies brings the number of 


subscribers to 23 and again increases 
the capacity of the association. This 
American reinsurance market is avail- 


able to capital stock insurance compa- 
nies for all forms of excess of loss in- 
demnity contracts and treaty reinsur- 
ance covering fire, allied lines and inland 
marine. The facilities of Excess Man- 
agement, together with those of its sub- 
sidiary, the Treaty Management Corpo- 
ration, sole underwriting manager of the 
Casualty Reinsurance Association of 
\merica, offer an “admitted reinsurance 
market” for capital stock insurance com- 
panies desiring to expand their multiple 
line operations. 

The Excess Reinsurance Association 
as enlarged by the four new subscribers 
will now be comprised of the following 
companies : 
American, 
Camden _ Fire, 


Automobile of Hartford, 
Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire, Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
Fireman’s Fund, Glens Falls, Great American, 
Hanover Fire, Hartford Fire, Home, Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America,  Insur- 
ance Company of North America, National Fire 
of Hartford, National Union Fire, Reinsurance 
Corporation of New York, St. Paul Fire and 
Marine, Security of New Haven, Springfield 
Fire & Marine, the Travelers Fire. 


Aetna, 
Boston, 


E. L. Clark President 
Of Risk Research 


OTHER OFFICERS ELECTED 





New Head of Insurance Buyers’ Organi- 
zation Has Been Continuously in 
Insurance Since 1908 





Ernest L. Clark, assistant treasurer of 
the J. C. Penney Co. and a nationally 


prominent insurance buyer, has been 





Rappoport Studios 
ERNEST L. CLARK 


elected president of Risk Research In- 
stitute for the coming year. He succeeds 
H. E. Goodell, Western Electric Co.’s 


insurance manager who has done an out- 
standing job during his year in office, 

Associated with Mr. Clark will be the 
following officers and directors who 
were elected with him at the Institute’s 
recent annual meeting: First vice presi- 
dent: B. E. Kelley, Ebasco Services, 
Inc.; second vice president: Peter Drake 
of W. T. Grant Co.; secretary: W. D. 
McGuinness of the Flintkote Co., and 
treasurer: C. H. Rice of the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co. Directors for 1950-51 in- 
clude the officers and the following: 

R. S. Bass, A. E. Slaley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Decatur, Ill.; C. A. Brown, R. H., 
Macy & Co., Inc, New York; W. H. 
Cann, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklvn: 
G. K. Daniels, Continental Grain Co.; 
W. J. Fitzsimons, New York Herald- 
Tribune; A. P. Fornoff, Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co.; R. B. Gallagher, 
Philco Corp., Philadelphia; H. EF. 
Goodell, Western Electric Co., Inc.; C. 
S. Hamilton, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; 
J. W. Marrin, Commonwealth Services, 
Inc.; G. A. Mearns, Sunshine Biscuit 
Co., Long Island City; F. R. Miller, 
General Foods Corp., New York, and 
L. H. Wiggers, the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati. 


President Clark’s Career 


President Clark has been in insurance 
work continuously since 1908 when he 
began his career as an insurance cdm- 
pany employe. Successively since then 
he has been an agent, broker, insurance 
and financial consultant (having served 
Alfred M. Best Co. for many years in 
this capacity) and insurance buyer. 

He joined J. C. Penney Co. in 1926 
and, as its assistant treasurer, is respon- 
sible for both its banking and insurance 
activities. His outside activities include 
28 years as an instructor in courses of 
the Insurance Society of New York; 
lecturing on corporate finance and insur- 
ance at various universities, and a pro- 
lific writer of insurance and _ financial 
articles. He is also the author of sev- 
eral books. 











C. & S. Ass’n and 


National Board 


Urge Cos. to Adopt Guiding Principles 


New York, June 26—The Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies and 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have recommended to members 
and subscribers their concurrence in 
adopting an “Agreement of Guiding 
Principles,” effective from June 21, in 
the apportionment of losses involving 
glass damage where there is overlap- 
ping coverage between the casualty 
companies and the fire companies. The 
agreement follows: 

1. Insurance covering glass, lettering 
and ornamentation, customarily written 
by casualty companies and involving 
one insured, one risk and one location 
shall be deemed primary in respect to 
insurance customarily written by fire 


companies in all situations where the 
net loss to glass is not in excess of 
$1,000. 

2. In those cases where the net loss 
is in excess of $1,000—involving one 
insured, one risk and one location— 
there shall be, with respect to the entire 
loss, contribution on the basis of’ the 
limit of liability rule with due con- 
sideration given to any coinsurance, 
reduced rate average, reduced rate 
contribution or deductible clause con- 
tained in any of the policies involved 
but without consideration to any other 
limiting clause applicable to glass that 
may be contained in the fire policy. 

In the application of these principles, 
the adjustment of loss on property 
other than glass shall be subject to 
any coinsurance, reduced rate average 


or reduced rate contribution clause, 
except that, in the event the glass com- 
pany (casualty) pays the entire glass 
loss, value of and loss to the damaged 
glass shall not be included in the co- 
insurance, average or reduced rate con- 
tribution clause computation. 

It is agreed that loss payments, or 
advances, shall not affect the applica- 
tion of this agreement and that differ- 
ences of opinion respecting the applica- 
tion of this Agreement of Guiding 
Principles may be submitted for joint 
arbitration — fire-casualty — as recom- 
mended by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 





Three Promotions Made by 
O’Hanlon Reports, Inc. 


The following three promotions have 
been announced by Howard A. Slay- 
back, president of O’Hanlon Reports, 
inc;: 

Quin Arpin, manager of the San 
Francisco branch office since 1937, has 
been elected vice president of the cor- 
poration. Joseph A. Baldwin, manager 
of the Newark, N. J., branch office 
since 1934, has been promoted to the 
position of supervisor of the home 
office sales department. Both men will 
be located at the home _ office © 
O’Hanlon Reports, Inc., 110 William 
Street, New York. 

Maynard C. Lakin, assistant manage! 
at San Francisco since 1942, succeeds 
Mr. Arpin there as manager, at 
James V. DeCheser, assistant manager 
at Newark since 1937, is Mr. Baldwins 
successor. 
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An Advertisement similiar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, June 17 and in NEWSWEEK, June 19 
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Along with the postal service, insurance has 
earned an indispensable place in the 
American pattern of life. Insurance provides 
security —protection against the day-by-day 
personal and commercial losses that threaten 
the well-being of everyone. 


Call one of Great American’s 16,000 local 
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“Arrival of the Mail’”’—a 19th century scene typifying one 


of the Nation’s important services. Drawing by A. B. Frost. 


agents, or your broker, and learn how easily 
—and for so little cost— your own interests 
can be protected against virtually any 
contingency. 

The Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies offers world-wide facilities for 
practically every form ofinsurance except life. 


} 





"WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY 


Great American Group | 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


GREAT AMERICAN + AMERICAN ALLIANCE + AMERICAN NATIONAL + GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN 





DETROIT FIRE & MARINE 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE 























LISTEN TO “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 
... official crime-prevention broad- 
casts from the files of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation .. . another 
public-service contribution sponsored 
in his community by The Equitable 
Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT—ABC NETWORK 


THOMAS |: PARKINSON, 


Picture of four 
TOUGH PROSPECT 


They were hard to see. 


They knew all the standard arguments 
against life insurance. “Can’t afford it.” “Dll 
make out somehow.” “I’m a long way from 65.” 


In short, they just weren’t interested. 


But Persistence was Jim Dunbar’s middle 
name. One after another, he found ways and 
means to soften up these tough prospects. Now, 
as their smiles testify, they’re enjoying peace 
of mind. They’re better able to concentrate 
on day-to-day work and play...because Jim 
didn’t give up. 

Come to think of it, there are a lot of people 
—and a lot of communities—who owe a lot to 
the persistence of Equitable Society represen- 
tatives like Jim Dunbar. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCI ETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 





One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a representative of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 


President s+ 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I,N. Y. 
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Multiple 


Company Executives and Agents but Watchful Waiting is General Attitude; 


Competition Keener as Production Slows Down; Commission Control Awaited 


HE year 1950 to date in the casu- 

alty-surety business has been marked 
by much keener competition, a decided 
slowing up in the production tempo and 
a receptive interest on the part of com- 
pany executives and producers as to what 
the new era of multiple line underwrit- 
ing will bring forth. However, the com- 
panies for the most part do not con- 
template making any immediate major 
changes in their modus operandi because 
of the broader underwriting powers 
which they have been given as a result 
of multiple line legislation. 

This is the consensus of opinion 
gleaned from the writer’s interviews 
with top-ranking executives of nearly 
two dozen companies and agencies dur- 
ing the past several weeks. Admittedly 
they are watching closely any and <all 
experimentation with all-risk policies 
such as the Aetna’s auto manufacturers’ 
output policy, the householder’s com- 
prehensive policy, the “packet” policy 
of Manufacturers Casualty and the de- 
ductible trend in fire insurance. 

Generally speaking, their attitude is 
one of watchful waiting and this is 
particularly true of the larger carriers. 
While they agree that multiple line 
underwriting will eventually produce 
better over-all results for the industry, 
there is an insistence that to accomplish 
this the step should be taken in an 
orderly manner. Otherwise disorder and 
even chaos such as was experienced with 
workmen’s compensation in 1910 may 
result. 


Cahill’s Note of Warning 


This note of warning was sounded 
recently by J. M. Cahill, secretary, 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, in speaking at a CPCU meeting in 
Newark, N. J. At the same time Mr. 
Cahill’s seasoned opinion was that “we 
can expect in the immediate future an 
orderly amalgamation of policy cover- 
ages on a schedule basis together with 
the development of some package poli- 
cies involving a combination of fire, 
casualty and inland marine coverages on 
a composite rate basis, but generally 
for specific perils.” 

The National Bureau created a flurry 
of interest this spring when it made 
available to its member companies for 
optional use a combination comprehen- 
sive personal liability and basic auto 
liability policy. Reportedly this step was 
taken as a result of agitation on the 
part of several companies. It was a 
package” approach to the multiple line 
underwriting problem which had all the 
earmarks of a logical move but enthu- 
Siasm for it is lacking in some larger 
conipany home offices, notably in Hart- 
tord. Indicative of their thinking, these 
arguments were given: 

(1) There is no present need for such 
« combination of coverages; (2) auto 
OWners over a period of years have been 
educated to keep all of their automobile 
coverages under one contract apart 
‘ron’ other forms of insurance; (3) in 
the interest of economy the new policy 
appears undesirable; (4) the insuring 
Provisions of a comprehensive personal 
liability policy are on a comprehensive 
basis. An automobile liability policy is 
hot comprehensive in scope. The varying 
Provisions in a combination policy could 
thus easily create misunderstandings and 





Line Underwriting in 1950 


Experimentation with All Risk and Package Policies Holds Interest of Both 


By WaAttace L. CLapp 


confusion; (5) the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy can and should be 
sold on a three-year basis preferably 
with the premium paid in advance in 
order that the insured may have the 
benefit of the substantial long term 
discount. While recently revised rules 
will permit the writing of three-year 
automobile coverage under this com- 
bined policy form, the automobile rates 
are subject to annual adjustment with- 
out any discount for long term. 

These arguments definitely do not 
represent the thinking in the industry. 
Other large companies have lost no 
time getting the new policy into the 
hands of their agents. It’s a bit too 
early to say whether it will have a popu- 
lar appeal in the field—and curiously 
there has been little reaction from the 
public either pro or con. As one execu- 
tive expressed it: “They seem satisfied 
to take what the industry wants to sell 
them and are not much _ concerned 
whether there are one, two or three 
policies,” 


Opinion Divided 


Although opinion is divided there is 
a lot of realistic study of multiple line 
underwriting going on at this time. One 
student of the business, who is in charge 
of underwriting research, believes that 
carriers, producers and the public will 
benefit by the advent of multiple line 


underwriting. He says: 
In facing the many and manifold problems 


which are ahead we should be careful to hold 
on to the old when it is good and adopt the 
new when it is better. Then, too, we should 
be practical as well as idealistic. If we cannot 
accomplish all we desire we should not quit 
trying but should strive to accomplish as much 
as time and conditions will perm:t. There is 
no sense in forsaking attainable progress be- 
cause we may be unable to progress as rapidly 
and as extensively as we should prefer. Multiple 
line underwriting is with us. It behooves us 
to make the most of it. 

Another executive whose company 
will confine itself to “package” policies 
for the time being, expressed this 
opinion: 

Our agents have received the automobile 
multiple line underwriting program with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. There is a division of 
opinion, however, on the question of package 
policies on the ground that by putting a large 
assortment of coverages in one contract the 
resulting premium is built up to the point 
where it becomes quite formidable. It, there- 
fore, raises embarrassing questions with policy- 
holders who are suddenly made aware of the 
aggregate cost of covering a given set of haz- 
ards. Many agents feel that it is better to 
break down the insurance program into smaller 
units. They feel that this lessens sales re- 
sistance and promotes the acceptance of a more 
complete over-all program. 


Pros and Cons of Merging Coverages 


A New York vice president is con- 
fident that the new trend will “bring 
together more closely the various units 
of multiple line operation.” He told the 
writer: 

It seems obvious that casualty companies 
will benefit most materially through automobile 
multiple line policies by writing a much larger 
volume of physical damage business than the 
fire companies are likely to write on third 
party liability. In a group, such as our own, 
this shift from one part of the group to another 













































Features of This Edition 


Most significant features of the year 1949 as revealed by the individual 
company production results contained in this issue are (1) that premium 
volume settled down to a more normal rate of increase; (2) loss experience 
showed marked improvement, and (3) underwriting profit as a result of this 
improvement was at its highest point for the casualty-surety companies in 
recent years. Despite the slowing up in production the combined country- 
wide production of the 110 stock and mutual companies whose results are 
recorded and analyzed, exceeded $2,200,000,000 on both a written and an 
earned premium basis. 

Competition for quality business, however, is becoming increasingly 
keener at a time when multiple line underwriting experimentation is getting 
under way. In recognition of this new trend, The Eastern Underwriter 
sought the views of top ranking executives in both the agency and company 
ranks. The result of these interviews is a cross section of opinion appearing 
on this page which, it is hoped, will be found helpful at a time when “watch- 
ful waiting” is the general attitude. 

So as to keep up with the fast changing casualty-surety picture the 
larger multiple line companies are devoting more and more attention to the 
educational needs of their agents. This is revealed in another article featur- 
ing the training programs which are being conducted at home office resident 
schools for agents. Tuition at all of them is free. 

Public relations and salesmanship, which necessarily will occupy a bigger 
role in the insurance picture of today and tomorrow, is given careful atten- 
tion by two experts. David Porter, director of educational activities, Surety 
Association of America, tells about the effective operation of a speakers 
bureau by the Surety Underwriters Association of New York, and Peter W. 
Bove, service staff supervisor, New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and salesman- 
ship instructor at Rutgers University, gives the benefit of his broad knowl- 
edge of sales techniques in the buyer’s market of today. 

The much publicized disability benefits law in New York also receives 
its share of attention and from the angle that the new, streamlined methods 
of group insurance operation which had to be developed to expedite the 
handling of DBL, may have a far-reaching effect on the future writing of 
this business. Loring P. Gillespie, group sales promotion supervisor of the 
Zurich, one of the most successful companies in this field, contributes the 
article on this subject. 

The articles written by the agent and broker participants in this issue 
are also deserving of careful study. Carleton I. Fisher, prominent Provi- 
dence agency executive, urges that producers familiarize themselves with the 
workings of the experience and schedule rating plans and tells why such 
knowledge will be helpful in competing with direct writing companies. In 
the same manner F. Addison Fowler of Baltimore, Mervin L. Lane of New 
York and Trahern I’. Ogilby of Rockford, IIl., point out that premium col- 
lections are no problem today if producers work a practical plan. 

Agents and brokers will also find stimulation in the article by Walter. L. 
Flynn, president of Commercial Crime Commission, Inc. who explains how 
active participation on their part in a planned crime prevention program in 
fidelity, forgery and burglary lines will not only strengthen their relationships 
with their clients but will lead to increased income. 

As a final feature—and to provide the lighter touch in an issue devoted 
to discussion of serious problems—the well known George Malcolm-Smith 
of the Travelers’ pubicity department tells about some of the odd and amus- 
ing mishaps that befall policyholders. 





forward in combining the liability lines 
and using composite rating, but bear in 
mind in that case we are dealing with 
one general class of insurance — third 
party liability. It seems to me that no 
great good would be accomplished by 
combining residence fire insurance with 
residence liability insurance if we are 
going to have separate rate filings for 
each line and are required to maintain 
liability reserves on an entirely different 


(Continued on Page 24) 


is not of great importance as it is all in the 
family whichever branch writes it, but we are 
enabled to better service and protect our busi- 
ness and I can say without qualification that 
the casualty companies will substantially benefit 
in this way. 


On the other hand the New York 
casualty manager of one of the largest 
multiple line companies says he fails to 
see the advantage of the so-called merg- 
ing of coverages. He argues: “In the 
casualty field we have made long steps 
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When dog takes chunk out of man, there’s an excellent chance that the victim 
will turn around and take his pound of flesh—not from the dog, but from the owner. 


Dogs, of course, are not the only cause of liability suits. Falling tree limbs, 
slippery walks and steps, children’s toys carelessly dropped, hard-driven golf balls, 
all bring on the annual crop of expensive lawsuits. Whatever the reason, it is to your 
advantage to see that your clients keep their bank accounts infact. An unprotected 
customer who suddenly finds himself being sued for every “sou” he has, can easily 


turn around and snap at you. 


You will find the Travelers excellent sales material valuable in helping you 
sell your customers Comprehensive Personal Liability coverage. Each piece of 
literature is designed to help you convince prospects that this inexpensive protection 


is something no wise home-owner should ever be without. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Home Office Resident Schools for Agents 


A Compilation of the Instruction Courses Offered 


At the present time ten large multiple 
line companies are successfully operat- 
ing home office resident schools for 
agents, featuring courses in casualty, 
fire, inland marine and surety coverages 
which range from four to 13 weeks in 
duration. These companies are the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, the Aetna Insurance 
Group, The Employers’ Group, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, The Kemper 
Group, Maryland Casualty, North Amer- 
ica Companies, Standard Accident, Trav- 
elers and United States F. & G. The 
Eastern Underwriter is glad to present 
in some detail the fine educational work 
being carried on by these companies and 
makes the prediction that in the next 
few years the list of large companies 
offering comprehensive home office train- 
ing for their agents is certain to grow. 

The records show that the insurance 
education movement had a great up- 
surge in interest following the close of 
World War II. Young veterans from 
agencies all over the country demanded 
“refresher” courses. They realized that 
in order to keep pace with the develop- 
ments of the fast growing casualty- 
surety business they had to be well 
grounded in both the fundamentals and 
the latest sales techniques. Thus, in in- 
creasing numbers, they have welcomed 
the opportunity of “returning to school” 
for concentrated study. 

As proof of this fact a total of nearly 
10,000 agents and field representatives 
of the aforementioned companies have 
completed home office training school 
courses, 

The following information regarding 
the modus operandi of each of these 
home office schools will, it is hoped, 
be valuable to company men and agents 
who plan to take further advantage of 
the dividends to be derived from the 
insurance educational movement. 

In the passing, recognition is given 
to the Aetna Casualty & Surety and 
the Travelers as the pioneering compa- 
nies in this movement. 





Aetna Casualty & Surety 











Amos E. Redding, assistant secretary 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, is the 
founder and director of its home office 
sales course for agents which was 
started in 1932 and completed its 115th 
session last month. The number of its 
graduates has now passed the 3,800 
mark, more than have been graduated 
from any other resident insurance school 
in the country. Since the close of World 
War II, over 1,400 agents, the majority 
of whom are veterans, have completed 
this course which consists of five weeks 
: concentrated instruction. The course 

s “hard going,” not only because it is 
rc but because it is practical. 

Since its inception the Aetna C. & S. 
school has followed a curriculum that 
emphasizes both the technical aspects 
of insurance policies and the modern 
techniques of persuading people to buy 
the coverages. The students, all care- 
fully picked, learn how to sell by tested, 
field-proved methods built on the ex- 
Perience of thousands of successful 


| agents. 


Insurance fundamentals, detailed anal- 

















by Ten Large Multiple Line Companies 





AMOS E. REDDING 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 


yses of policy contracts, rating methods, 
underwriting practices, claim procedures 
and marketing techniques for every gen- 
eral insurance line are studied in the 
light of their practical application in 
the field. 


Participate in 600 Sales Demonstrations 


The lecture and note-taking method 
of instruction has been all but aban- 
doned for the colloquy and seminar 
method of teaching. From the start of 
the course, enrollees began “talking in- 
surance” and, before its completion, par- 
ticipate in more than 600 sales demon- 
strations. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
development of accounts is one of the 
keys to success in modern insurance 
work, much attention is devoted to cus- 
tumer analysis work and survey selling 
plans. 

All phases of a local agency office 


GEORGE E. LONERGAN 
Employers’ Group 


operation is simulated in the classroom, 
where many problems, taken from ac- 
tual first-hand experience in the field, 
are presented and actual sales talks are 
practiced. 

According to Mr. Redding the Aetna 
course was the first company educa- 
tional program to qualify its graduates 
for admission to the New York State 
brokers’ license examination, and it was 
recognized early by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration as an approved insurance 
school under the GI Bill of Rights. 

An attractively illustrated booklet 
“For Men Who Want to Make More 
Money” describes the Aetna sales course 
in complete detail. 


Careers of Mr. Redding and His Staff 


Recognized as a leader in the insur- 
ance educational field, Mr. Redding is 
widely known as the co-author of the 
college text “Casualty Insurance.” He 
has also written numerous magazine 
articles dealing with the sale of casu- 
alty insurance. A graduate of Trinity 
College, Mr. Redding served in the 
Navy as a line officer in World War I. 
For some years thereafter he was a 


successful insurance producer in the 
Mid-West. ; 
Associated with Mr. Redding are 


William W. Ellis, field supervisor; 
Howard M. Bromage, and William B. 
Braman, supervisor of the educational 
extension division. A graduate of Prince- 
ton University, Mr. Ellis was engaged 
in field production work for eight years 
before coming to the home office. For 
several years he worked on the develop- 
ment and promotion of the Aetna Plan 
and became an instructor in the sales 
course in 1937. 

Mr. Bromage, who was_ graduated 
from Brown University, joined the 
Aetna in 1937 after several years as 
a public high school teacher. After 
graduating from the sales course, he 
was engaged in the company’s educa- 
tional extension activities and in field 
work in New England before becoming 
an instructor. 

Mr. Braman joined the Aetna follow- 
ing his graduation from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1937. He is a graduate of the 
sales course and was named to head the 
educational extension division four years 
ago. 





Aetna Insurance Group 





L. Ray Ringer, educational director 
of the Aetna Insurance Group and head 
of its home office agents’ school, says 
that its over-all aims are to afford 
young men, who have recently entered 
the agency end of the business, a train- 
ing in insurance fundamentais which 
will not only enable them to earn their 
way from the start, but also will be 
a foundation for further training in the 
agency. A prime purpose is to reduce 
the length of the training period, which 
normally is a matter of years, when a 
young man must learn by experience 
and gain information haphazardly. 

The Aetna school’s approach is a 
study of the requirements of a risk for 
insurance rather than a discussion of 
the various forms. In other words, first 
consideration is given to the possibilities 
of a loss that a home owner and mem- 
bers of his family may sustain. Then 
the students are told about the forms 



























































of insurance which are applicable to 
such loss exposures from a coverage, 
rating and sales standpoint. 

After discussing the personal forms 
of insurance, the students then proceed 
to various types of business such as 
automobile dealers and garages, mer- 
cantile and manufacturing risks, and 
follow a somewhat similar program for 
them. The course also includes the 
presentation of the company’s under- 
writing attitude and practices, and the 
reasons behind them. In addition, agency- 
tested sales plans and methods for ac- 
quiring customers for the agency and 
increasing the value of its accounts are 
discussed. 


How School Is Conducted 


Started about two vears ago under 
Mr. Ringer’s direction, the Aetna course 
consists of seven weeks’ training, five 


L. RAY RINGER 


Aetna Insurance Group 


days a week, and the daily schedule is 
from 8:15 am. to 4 p.m. There is a 
substantial amount of home work. 

It is not a textbook course. -Class 
sessions are conducted in an informal 
manner with: students participating in 
discussions, asking and answering ques- 
tions. Actual cases are presented for 
analysis to determine coverages applica- 
ble, and how to figure the cost. Sales 
demonstrations are given for practice 
in handling interviews, answering ob- 
jections and presenting important points. 
Frequent short tests are also given 
not only to check on the progress of 
each student but as a means of re- 
emphasizing important points. 
In addition to the more widely known 
lines such as fire, automobile, burglary, 
workmen’s compensation, and the like, 
the school embraces the not-so-well- 
known coverages such as builders’ risks, 
business interruption, rents, additional 
living expense, demolition, reporting 
cover, extended coverage, accounts re- 
ceivable, valuable papers, money and 
securities broad form, blanket dishonesty 
insurance, comprehensive liability, per- 
sonal property floater, deferred payment 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1945-49 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








Stock casualty and surety companies 
experienced in 1949 one of their best 
years, both from production and profit 
standpoints, since the close of the war. 
It was no surprise that the production 
pace slowed up and the fast rate of pre- 
mium increases experienced in 1947 and 
1948 could not be maintained. Neverthe- 
less, 76 companies licensed in New York 
and doing a countrywide business went 
ahead in premium volume for the ninth 
consecutive year. Repeating 1948's per- 
formance an all-time high in writings 
on both an earned and written basis was 
achieved. 

Total countrywide earned premium 
volume of these companies, as reported 
in the Insurance Expense Exhibit, 
amounted to $1,702,524,904, an increase 
of 9.9% over the 1948 total of $1,549,- 
028,342. This compares with an 18.2% 
increase in 1948 earned volume over that 
of 1947. Total written premiums were 
$1,775,923,482, a gain of 6.2% over the 
1948 production of $1,672,040,194. All 
lines increased their writings except 
workmen’s compensation, boiler and ma- 
chinery, fidelity and sprinkler. 


Underwriting Profit $111,041,009 


3rightest spot in the 1949 picture for 
the stock casualty-surety companies was 
the over-all underwriting profit produced 
before Federal taxes of $111,041,009. This 
compares with $64,722,994 the previous 
year, or 6.5% of the earned premium as 
against 4.2% in 1948. Only three lines 
suffered an underwriting loss—health in- 
surance, automobile property damage 
and liability other than automobile. The 
adverse experience in the last named line 
is puzzling, especially as its 1949 loss 
ratio was 43.3% compared with 43.6% the 
previous year. Instead of the 1.7% profit 
produced in 1948 this line showed a 
1949 loss of 2.6%. One possible answer 
to the riddle is the increases in claim 


expense and acquisition cost. Changes 
brought about by the new uniform ac- 
counting regulation may also have been 
a factor. 

Automobile liability experience to the 
joy of everyone showed a 1949 under- 
writing profit of $31,826,959 or 6.8% of 
earned premiums of $67,031,497. This 
compared with a 1948 gain of $6,951,934 
or 1.7% of earned premiums which to- 
taled $415,059,789. The earned premium 
increase was 12.5. Total losses incurred 
in this line were $225,003,982 or a loss 
ratio of 48.2% compared to $216,134,341 
or 52.1% in 1948. 

A much needed improvement in loss 
experience was reflected in the automo- 
bile property damage results. Earned 
premium volume last year of $224,907,818 
was a gain of 17.9% over the 1948 fig- 
ure of $190,702,902. On this sizably in- 
creased volume of business the loss ratio 
was 51.5% compared to 59.0% in 1948. 
Reflecting this improvement in_ losses, 
the 1949 underwriting loss in this line 
was $2,744,220 or 1.2% of earned pre- 
miums, compared with $18,485,427 or 
9.7% of the earned premiums of the 
previous year. 

For the first time since 1944 work- 
men’s compensation premium volume 
showed a decrease, and chiefly because 
of a drop in the employment level and 
rate reductions. Total written premiums 
in this line were $341,609,276 compared 
to $358,882,209 in 1948. Earned pre- 
miums totaled $336,221,839 as against 
$345,754,168 or a decrease of 2.8%. In- 
curred losses were $176,320,120 or a loss 
ratio of 524% compared to $182,026,- 
370 or 52.6% loss ratio the previous 
year. Underwriting profit of $33,640,486, 
representing 10.0% of earned premiums 
compared with the 1948 gain of $33,922,- 
265 or 9.8% of earned premiums. 

In liability other than auto the total 
earned premiums were $158,940,220, in- 


curred losses were $68,759,769 and un- 
derwriting loss was $4,154,050. This was 
in contrast to total earned premiums in 
1948 of $152,651,658, incurred losses of 
$66,581,556 and underwriting profit of 
$2,607,613. 

Burglary and theft lines continued to 
increase in premium volume and with an 
improved loss experience. Underwriting 
profit last year was $5,057,545 represent- 
ing 7.7% of earned premiums of $66,108,- 
917. This compared with the 1948 under- 
writing profit of $5,614,390 representing 
8.8% of earned premium of $63,587,103. 
The 1949 loss ratio of 37.9% compared to 
38.2% the previous year. 

The glass insurance experience was 
considerably improved over that of re- 
cent “lean” years in this line. Earned 
premiums increased from $20,678,309 in 
1948 to $23,281,346 in 1949. Underwriting 
profit last year was 8.7% compared to 
2.3% in 1948. Loss ratios were 36.2% in 
1949 and 44.8% in 1948. 


Boiler & Machinery Showed Profit 


After a string of years “in the red” 
the boiler and machinery line turned in 
a profit last year of 2.7% on an earned 
premium volume of $24,492,869. Signifi- 
cantly, 1945 was the only other year 
since 1940 that this line has been “in 
the black.” The loss ratio last year for 
the stock companies was 24.6% com- 
pared to 29.7% the year previous. It is 
generally felt that boiler and machinery 
insurance is now on a stabilized basis 
with its major problems, such as the 
1943-44 rate war, a thing of the past. 

Loss ratios were somewhat higher and 
underwriting profit somewhat lower in 
the fidelity and surety lines last year. 
For fidelity the profit was 83% of 
earned premiums of $43,394,279 which 
compares to underwriting profit of 5.6% 
in 1948 on an earned volume of $41,- 
154,861. The fidelity loss ratio was 33.9% 


last year compared to 31.0% in 1948, 

The surety lines produced an under- 
writing profit of 20.8% on earned pre- 
miums of $68,342,146 compared to 1948 
profit of 24.3% on earned premiums of 
$57,079,652. The 1949 loss ratio in this 
line was 15.4% compared to 13.1% in 
1948. Both fidelity and surety have been 
money makers since 1935, according to 
Insurance Expense Exhibits of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 

Accident & Health Volume Higher 
_ Accident and health production con- 
tinued its upward trend in 1949. Total 
earned premium for all lines combined 
was $171,658,224 compared to $150,017,14 
in 1948. Total incurred losses were $96- 
150,050 as against $78,293,088 the pre- 
vious year. The combined 1949 loss ratio 
was 56.0% in contrast to 52.2% in 1948, 

The best production record was made 
by Group A. & H. which has shown a 
written premium growth from $46 million 
in 1946 to $88 million in 1949, The un- 
derwriting profit in this line last year 
was 5.0% on an earned volume of $85,- 
020,219. This compares with 7.0% profit 
on $68,158,372 in earned volume in 1948, 

Individual accident business, which 
made the best showing, produced an 
underwriting profit of 126% on an 
earned volume of $53,702,040, compared 
with 15.0% profit on a 1948 earned vol- 
ume of $52,915,420. But the health line 
suffered an underwriting loss of 1.6% 
on an earned volume of $32,935,965 in 
contrast to a 1948 profit of 6.2% on 
earned premiums of $28,943,312. For all 
A. & H. lines combined the underwriting 
profit was 6.1% compared with 9.6% in 
1948. 

Individual company results in the five- 
year period 1945-49 are tabulated on this 
and succeeding pages. They are based 
on totals prepared by the National Bu- 
reau from the Insurance Expense Ex- 
hibit. 





Company 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur... 


Aetna Casualty & Surety............. 


Allstate Insurance 


Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1945 $3,365,919 $2,026,212 60.2% 
1946 4,462,871 2,635,101 59.0 
1947 554,223 3,135,199 56.4 
1948 6,182,877 3,278,421 53.0 
1949 6,213,236 3,090,818 49.7 
1945 $45,151,268 $21,301,451 47.2% 
1946 49,017,800 25,248,344 51.4 
1947 65,829,959 31,571,443 47.9 
1948 78,526,170 35,286,880 44.9 
1949 84,250,768 36,374,225 43.2 
1945 $7,531,353 $3,677,780 48.8% 
1946 13,293,613 7,412,976 55.8 
1947 17,289,303 7,151,707 41.4 
1948 25,676,276 11,411,429 44.4 
1949 39,592,866 15,524,949 39.2 
1945 $18,023,617 $9,200,501 51.0% 
1946 27,876,591 18,316,931 65.7 
1947 34,504,735 17,244,876 50.0 
1948 36,155,635 15,004,079 41.5 
1949 37,182,433 17,306,123 46.5 
1945 $7,983,446 $3,841,374 48.1% 
1946 11,461,660 5,540,730 48.3 
1947 14,207,891 7,394,455 52.1 
1948 13,632,102 6,795,670 49.8 
1949 14,967,406 6,909,120 46.1 


American Credit Indemnity............ 


American Employers’ 


American Fidelity & Casualty........ 


American Guarantee & Liability...... 


American Motorists 


ee ee 


$2,313,534 


1945 —$100,922 —4.3% 
1946 2,179,757 —28, —1.3 
1947 2,876,785 381,370 13.2 
1948 3,454,129 503,863 14.6 
1949 3,603,774 393,168 11.0 
1945 $11,285,087 $5,569,984 49.4% 
1946 12,771,692 6,862,647 53.7 
1947 14,671,223 —- 7,060,910 48.2 
1948 16,938,096 —-8,584,083 50.7 
1949 15,921,393 —- 6,492,465 40.8 
1945 $5,539,146 $3,473,283 62.7% 
1946 6,747,811 4,026,582 59.7 
1947 9,219,811 5,836,309 63.3 
1948 10,201,996 6,649,100 65.2 
1949 15,366,992 9,662,900 62.9 
1945 $1,096,379 $700,439 63.9% 
1946 1,232,771 630,037 51.1 
1947 1,743,874 974,101 55.9 
1948 2,783,636 ~——:1, 186,688 42.6 
1949 4,143,036 ~—-1,912,879 46.2 
1945 $8,717,344 $4,692,584 53.8% 
1946 9,515,416 5,082,018 534 
1947 13,369,509 + ~—- 7,111,972 53.2 
1948 15,463,801 7,658,213 49.5 
1949 18,643,752 —-9,325,030 50.0 
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Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Policyholders’ ...........--- 1945 $1,722,975 1,147,283 66.6% 
oa "1108808 7001463 az In 1949 Country-wide Experience 
a en 
759,6 1,219,300 69. Earned L 
1949 2,365,175 1,543,657 65.3 Company Waneious Saauaed Rate 
American Surety ..........c.ccseeeees 1945 $10,553,641 $2,634,864 25.0% Travelers Insurance Co..................-+-+ $151,520,275 $89,761,118 59.2% 
a aoue pe pa he Hartford Accident & Indemnity............. 108,721,143 50,599,909 46.5 
1948 26,064,965 12,228 192 46.9 Ua OSA a al > ne ee ace 95,203,110 46,577,502 48.9 
1949 =. 29,206,748 14,333,546 49.1 Ratna: Caaualty Ge Sasehy: .. 5... 5 cic ccccccsss 84,250,768 36,374,225 43.2 
pa 65nd oii Sin tives swans 1945 $419,176 $184,869 44.1% Comite Cam eg 66 s.c a 5 cee ccdnccceceus 83,484,561 49,106,863 . 48.1 
= pope = — ae "huemehdsan IAIN OS ioc ce cee cdencsecases 69,555,391 29,776,014 42.8 
1948 764°550 348919 seg MUM Mr Cheep 2-0... 0 .nccieds conse 66,854,375 30,640,331 45.8 
a 1949 861,437 438,163 a re 56,843,787 26,534,256 46.7 
Associated Indemnity ADIT PER (eee or 1945 $7,053,923 $3,484,093 49.4% Indemnity Co. of N. A pececececeeneecenseeecs 43,232,896 18,319,748 42.3 
1946 8,614,325 4,219,636 49.0 CNT AMINO oo 6 5 icc cnccunonatacewsues 40,096,097 17,624,034 44.0 
oe oid retort eon a ards CAMEOS ¢ oc os cock cecceasencncens 39,742,296 17,759,387 44.7 
48 1949 10,798,946 6,116,732 I a eee er 39,592,866 15,524,949 39.2 
po pital Gein cccieseececsvvcees 1945 $5,673,604 $2,685,072 47.3% Zurich General Accident ................-..- 37,989,032 20,808,587 548 
5 1948 ao Bh S73 “od oe Aimmantcen  Aaatlle go oie sc cic cciccicvcs cans: 37,182,433 17,306,123 46.5 
ms a ea aera ys a ee ee 34,861,160 13,151,359 37.7 
1% in 1949 11,415,109 5,008,180 43.9 
ju | Eres 1945 $2,999,744 $1,723,551 57.5% 
gg 1946 3,673,543 2,106,760 57.3 Earned Losses Loss 
than. 1947 4,184,517 1,916,024 45.8 Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
he 1948 3,266,294 1,364,621 41.8 ; , : 
et 1949 3,279,497 1,300,390 30.7 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ........... om $9,205,803 $4,857,478 52.8% 
‘ 1 10,460,073 5,694,481 54.4 
Pee Conti GORORG ooo. ccsseviesecesenees 1945 $5,959,715 $2,781,907 46.7% - 2 aoe 53.7 
M17 104 1946 8583336 4,841,735 56.4 25,636,655 12,967,229 50.6 
2 $96,. 1947 11,209,249 6,042,671 53.9 1949 29,979,805 13,795,992 46.0 
. pre- a be or beeen oe (Continued on Page 35) 
5 ratio LF, ,//6, : 
—— a a ee 1945 $8,796,571 $4,316,105 49.1% 
1946 10,812,162 6,014,863 5.6 
"\llion 1947 20,221,023 + _—-:10,191,823 50.4 
ae 1948 21,768,096 10,279,389 47.2 
ond 1949 23,082,538 + —«-10,964,010 47.1 
/ $85 ate Milena os ciencavisvvonndees 1945 $1,245,040 $602,747 48.4% 
Pod 1946 1,925,551 1,114,456 57.9 
os ee ue aos a 
. “ 1949 2'207'438 1/035,655 451 Lumbermens offers a merchandising support... 
gate | Columbia Casualty ................05: 1945 $4,148,866 $1,678,713 40.5% 
. 1946 4.887.852 _—-.2.758.739 6.4 
By 3 1947 6,161,776 —_—_-3,709,933 60.2 
6s in 1948 6,506,586 3,623,456 55.7 
- 1949 6,022,162 ~—-.2,097,474 34.8 
o on 
I 
riting Cacti Bian. icceeieece devin: 1945 $10,051,744 $5,417,738 33.9% Lumbermens not only has ma 
% in 1946 12,134,493 7,109,908 58.6 new, low-cost Family Polio policy, | 
1947 15,509,460 8,503,507 54.8 a complete tie-in advertising 
et 1948 20,695,122 11,194,614 54.1 developed on a nationwide scale to help promote local ' 
n this 1949 23,664,048 12,453,991 52.6 This includes newspaper ad mats to tie-in locally 
based Lumbermens national advertising campaign, recor 
1 Bu- Connecticut Indemnity ............--- 1945 $1,862,799 $913,401 49.0% mimeographed ee eae 
Ex- 1946 2,492,644 1,611,979 64.7 , point-of-sale folder 
1947 3,370,513 ~—-:1,612,441 47.8 : places and. 
1948 4,022,057 1,747,074 43.4 Although the campaign has just b 
1949 4,246,876 1,734,242 40.8 representatives already have sent out 
4.3% direct mail _ _ have used nearly 
1.3 | Continental Casualty ...............+. 1945 $40,221,559 $19,361,720 48.1% Oi 
132 - 1946 50,834,550 23,927,186 47.1 
46 6 Oe 1947 61,369,793 28,663,683 46.7 
11.0 ' 1948 72,954,698 33,099,744 45.4 
: 1949 83,484,561 40,106,863 48.1 
194% —. 
37 [Eagle Indemnity ................00005 1945 $6,746,946 $4,030,448 59.7% “ = E wr 
3.2 1946 8,137,536 —- 4,981,670 61.2 a f Aa 
07 1947. 4,851,922 _ 2,281,750 47.0 moons 
08 ’ 1948 5,129,398 2,795,244 54.5 
| 
1949 5,358,391 2,493,697 46.5 
eo Employers’ Liability ...............-++ 1945 $30,256,955 $15,447,997 . 51.1% 
33 ; 1946 33,460,661 20,394,383 61.0 
39 j 1947 39,643,015 21,404,118 54.0 
39 1948 42,304,987 21,023,522 49.7 
_ 1949 39,742,296 —:17,759,387 44.7 
3.9% [ Fidelity & Casualty ...............05- 1945 $32,005,889 $15,077,966 47.1% 
il 1946 33,323,716 ~—«17,355.357 521 
9 6 1947 46,095,572 23,906,961 51.8 
26 1948 58,203,746 31,546,017 54.2 
6.2 1949 66,854,375 30,640,331 45.8 
Lumbermens A017 a> 
3.8% Fidelity & Depecit ......000.scccccceee 1945 $10,793,300 $1,299,216 12.0% Operating in New Yor tate an (American) Lumbermens Mutual Catulty Company of ici 
OU 1946 12,066,387 2,448,556 20.3 ainsi 
3.2 1947 13,475,759 3,000,239 22.3 7 
05 1948 15,039,825 3,922,912 26.1 





0.0 1949 16,594,840 3,946,959 23.8 
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Crime Loss Prevention --- 


An Aid to Insurance Producers 


By Wa ter L. FLYNN 


President, Commercial Crime Commission, Inc. 


Some of my best friends are insurance 
producers and for that reason I am 
grateful to have the opportunity to tell 
them how an active participation in a 
planned, fidelity, forgery and burglary 
crime prevention program will strengthen 
their business relationship with their 
clients and lead to an increase in income. 

My job as a claim manager for the 
National Surety Corp. brought me in 
daily contact with many producers to 
help them and the National Surety ar- 
rive at prompt, fair and equitable settle- 
ments for the losses reported. The 
ranged in amount from a few 
dollars in one case, to several hundred 
thousand dollars in another. The per- 
sons who caused the losses occupied 
positions of cashiers, bookkeepers, pres- 
idents, treasurers, salesmen, shipping 
clerks, porters, watchmen, bz ink tellers, 
margin clerks and practically every 
known position in business and industry. 
There were also professional forgers, 
burglars, bond thieves and confidence 
men. The employers were banks, stock 
brokerage firms, department stores, in- 
surance companies, manufacturers and 
many other classes of financial, commer- 
cial and industrial concerns. Many of 
the losses required a great deal of in- 
vestigation to develop the facts. It is 
reasonable to expect that if a dishonest 
cashier has been committing a series of 
thefts, unknown to his employer for 10 
or 15 years it will require considerable 
effort to review the records to arrive 
at the correct amount of the loss. There 
were also many exciting and dramatic 
incidents particularly when the defaulter 
was caught after a long chase and sent 
to prison. 


le »sses 


Teach Loss Prevention 


Later when fidelity and blanket bonds 
were experience or merit rated, I was 
made manager of the National Surety’s 
research department so that we could 
teach loss prevention to our clients and 
thereby help them earn the maximum in- 
surance credit. We made a study of nu- 
merous case histories of embezzlements, 
forgeries and burglaries paying particu- 
lar attention to the method used in 
causing the loss. Then I made personal 
loss prevention surveys for many banks, 
department stores and other industrial 
and commercial concerns. We looked for 
weak spots. Could a loss occur as re- 
vealed by the case histories? If so, we 
suggested safeguards for our clients to 
use. 

In analyzing and reviewing the facts 
in many losses, both in the claim de- 
partment and the research department, 
there were two facts which impressed 


me forcefully. 
First, many of the losses, which had 
continued for a number of years and 


grown to huge amounts, could have been 


15 Million Prospects 

The “over age” [hospital insurance] 
market is large and relatively untouched. 
Approximately 15,000,000 men and women 
are your prospects. Once they become 
your insureds, you also have one of the 
best sources for getting referred leads 
to sons, daughters and friends.—Continen- 
tal (Casualty Co.) News. 


minimized by a simple safeguard in the 
accounting control; second, a good many 
employers did not carry sufficient insur- 
ance and excess losses occurred fre- 
quently. 


Are Trusted Implicitly 


Most employers are so occupied in the 
operation of their business and the rou- 
tine it entails that they give little 
thought to the fact that the petty cash 
fund is checked only once a year by 
outside auditors, or that the person who 
prepares the company checks also recon- 
ciles the bank accounts. Anyway the 
employes have been with them twenty 
years or more and are trusted implicitly. 
Of course the employes are honest but 
there might come a day when one of 
the trusted employes would be placed 
under financial pressure and it would 
be a temptation to “borrow” a few dol- 
lars from the fund over which he has 
sole control. I found most business men 
were glad to adopt safeguard sugges- 
tions when they were outlined in this 
way. Then, too, the employer might be 
saving some sorely tempted employe 
from becoming a defaulter by removing 
the temptation. 

“T also found that the insufficient in- 
surance was due, many times, to the 
employer’s belief that his firm was dif- 
ferent and could not have losses or 
his desire to save a few dollars on his 
insurance budget. By having a knowl- 
edge of the potential loss hazards in a 
client’s business, the producer is able 
to emphasize the need for adequate fi- 
delity, forgery and burglary protection. 

When I was approached and asked to 
direct the planned crime prevention pro- 
gram of the Commercial Crime Com- 
mission, Inc., I realized that it offered 
a splendid opportunity to do a construc- 


tive job in a broader field. Everyone 
will benefit—the employer will earn a 
larger insurance credit, the companies 
will have a lower loss ratio and the pro- 
ducers will increase their prestige and 
their income. 


A Non-profit Organization 


The Commercial Crime Commission, 
Inc., is a non-profit organization which 
came into existence years ago. It is 
devoted to helping its members use prac- 
tical measures to minimize and prevent 
financial loss caused by crime, within 
their own companies. As a result of its 
former officers devoting their time, as 
individuals, in the last war the commis- 
sion has not been active during the past 
few years. 

The decided upward trend in both the 
frequency and amount of money and 
property losses caused by crime indi- 
cates the commission will fill a very defi- 
nite need in business today. 

It is my hope that as the membership 
of the commission grows we can con- 
duct some research studies to develop 
additional safeguards to help our mem- 
bers with their problems. 

If commercial business, insurance com- 
panies and producers all work together 
in a common effort to control losses, 
through a planned program the business- 
man will find that he has earned a 
maximum insurance credit, the compa- 
nies will reduce their loss ratios and 
the producers will increase their im- 
portance, financially and otherwise. 


Program of Commission 


The commission’s program includes 
the following four steps: 

1. Warning of current criminal ac- 
tivities and suggested safeguards to use. 


This is done by distribution, periodically, 





WALTER L. FLYNN 


of confidential bulletins to the members. 
2. Analysis of questionnaires so as 
to inform members of potential loss haz- 
ards in their own organizations. 
3. Consultation with executives of 
the commission on crime loss problerhs, 
4. Crime clinic meetings monthly for 
members. 





This “Return to Normalcy” 


Is Plain Salesmanship 


Here’s the interesting slant which the 
Pacific Employers has on the “return 
to normalcy” and how alert insurance 
producers cari make the most of it. The 
article, as follows, appeared in a recent 
issue of “Messenger” the companv’s 
monthly house organ: 

“In a lot of ways, this ‘return to nor- 
malcy’ that’s practically here again is 
going to make life a good deal more 
pleasant. Wherever you go where some- 
one is selling something, you'll find the 
frown of the ’forties replaced by the 
smile of the ’fifties. As a buyer, you'll 
be ‘king’ again, and be treated as such 
by everyone from the bootblack to the 
banker. 

“Consciously or subconsciously, you'll 
know that this newborn attention is 
plain salesmanship—to get you to buy. 
But even‘ so, you'll like it and your 
money will end up in the tills where 
they are the most proficient at cour- 
tesy, attention and service. “Besides all 
that, it will give you ideas.” 





Walter L. Hays Lauds Dineen’s Stand 


American F. & C. President Sees N. Y. Superintendent’s 
Position on Liberty Mutual Fire Matter as First Step 
for More Free Enterprise in Insurance 


Walter L. Hays, president of the American Fire & Casualty of Orlando, Fla., and 
nationally prominent insurance executive, makes the following statement in tribute of 
the position taken recently by Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen of New 
York that the insurance law of his state provides no regulatory power as to the exten- 
sion of credit by insurance companies under installment premium plans. Pointing to the 
significance of Mr. Dineen’s position, which was taken in connection with the Liberty 
Mutual Fire’s installment plan, Mr. Hays said: 


Superintendent Robert E. Dineen of 
New York took a fearless and most 
progressive stand recently when he, in 


- substance, said that the Legislature did 


not empower him to regulate as to the 
payment of insurance premiums and 
inferred that some freedom of action 
was left to the companies and to the 
policyholders. 

This stand of Superintendent Dineen 
perhaps is the first step which may 
change the entire trend of insurance 
regulation and establish more free en- 
terprise in the business. This would 
give the companies and the _ policy- 


holders the freedom of working out to 
the best interest of both such personal 
things as the method of paying the in- 
surance premiums, and not having a 
method dictated by a state Insurance 
Department. 

This move may be the beginning of 
more progress in the insurance busi- 
ness—for improvements that will be 
beneficial to the policyholders where 
such moves may not need to have the 
approval of a state Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Most of the improved methods used 
today in the insurance business were 


established before serious regulation set 
in. Little or no progress has_ been 
made since. Under present-day regula- 
tions, most likely, multiple line under- 
writings and many other revolutionary 
changes, would not have been ap- 
proved. 


This is a day of so-called Security 
—and we have reached the place where 
“Security from Competition” is being 
forced upon the insurance _ business. 
That is, uniformity of operations and 
abiding by uniform regulations, etc. 

When we have reached the place 
where we have “Security from Compe- 
tition’—the insurance business will 
start to deteriorate, progress will cease, 
and the policyholders as well as the 
companies will suffer. 

In this day of Security, let’s not 
have “Security from Competition” in 
the insurance business. Our great com- 
panies were built on opportunity, 
where competition prevailed. Let's 
leave competition in the business. The 
companies will stay fit and alert, they 
will be even stronger and do a better 
job. 
Companies were not built big and 
strong by “Security from Competition,” 
but became strong by meeting compe 
tition. That is the American way 
Let’s keep it that way. 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Remember: because your Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for 
you to know him. 


The Maryland’s Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Insurance Policy 
protects you against financial loss 
arising from accidents like this and 
countless others for which you may 
be held liable. 


e 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 





Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more Personal Liability policies. 
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DBL Opens Up Interesting Vistas 
Of Future Group Operations 


The New York disability benefits cam- 
paign, now in its fourth and final month, 
promises to upset a number of previous 
concepts of how group insurance plans 
should operate. While the picture has 
not jelled to the extent that definite 
predictions can be made, a number of 
interesting trends are in evidence. New, 
streamlined methods of underwriting, 
policy preparation, premium computation 
and billing, and claims handling have 
been introduced. These methods, if car- 
ried into other fields of group insur- 
ance, may have a revolutionary effect 
on the job of group welfare engineering. 

Many of these changes were made 
necessary by the long delay on the part 
of the state in promulgating the basic 
policy forms and regulations for the 
writing of DBL coverage. Although the 
law was enacted nearly a year ago, the 
final directives that enabled the insur- 
ance companies to file their rates and 
policies with some assurance that they 
would be acceptable were not released 
until nearly March of this year. Allow- 
ing for the additional time necessary to 
secure the approval of the New York 
Insurance Department, the industry was 
faced with the gigantic task of assisting 
some 160,000 employers into compliance 
with the law in a period of a little over 
three months. Eighty insuring bodies, 
including the State fund, undertook to 
complete this job by July 1, 1950. 


Lawmakers Showed Remarkable 
Restraint 


It became evident immediately by a 
little arithmetical computation that, if 
all eligible employers were to be covered 
in the short time allowed, drastic 
streamlining of procedure was necessary. 
Fortunately, the New York lawmakers 
had shown remarkable restraint in en- 
acting a law that was simple and flexible 
and provided an equitable basis of oper- 
ation as between state and private plans. 
In essence, the law required the em- 
ployer of four or more employes to pro- 
vide non-occupational accident and sick- 
ness benefits equal to 50% of pay for 
their employes up to a maximum of 13 
weeks of disability during any calendar 
year. A waiting period of one week was 
established before benefits were payable, 
and maternity coverage was excluded. 
Toward the cost of this program the 
employe could contribute one-half of 1% 
of his wages up to a maximum of 30 
cents per week The employer assumed 
the entire balance of the cost. 

Despite this favorable aspect, to write 
accident and sickness benefits in the 
past it had been necessary to secure 
comprehensive payroll and personnel in- 
formation to determine the ~exposure 
correctly and to do a rather lengthy 
computation to establish the applicable 
rate. It was obvious that there just 
wasn’t enough time to follow this pro- 
cedure in the DBL campaign. A new 
system had to be devised. 


Two Methods Born of Necessity 


Two methods were born of necessity 
to meet this problem. The first, which 
is in effect a compromise, established a 


By Lorine P. GILLespPIgz 


Supervisor, Group Sales Promotion 
Zurich General Accident @ Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 


otal eieeiteniel 








Realistic Sizeup of New York State’s DBL 


Loring P. Gillespie, author of this timely article, makes a number of observa- 
tions regarding New York’s disability benefits law which are thought-provoking. 
Taking a realistic view of the situation, Mr. Gillespie points out that the new, 
streamlined methods of group operation which necessarily had to be developed to 
expedite the handling of DBL, may have a far-reaching effect on the future han- 


dling of this business. 


While many of the DBL innovations introduced by various companies will have 
to be tested in actual practice to determine their efficacy, it is very possible in Mr. 
Gillespie’s opinion (which reflects the thinking of his company) that from the 
crucible of the New York DBL campaign will come (1) more effective dealing with 
state statutory disability plans and (2) more practical knowledge of how to provide 
all forms of group insurance benefits in a simple, direct manner. 





flat rate per employe for statutory bene- 
fits in cases of less than 25 lives and 
confined the lengthy job of individual 
underwriting to risks of more than 25 
employes. This system, although possibly 
somewhat discriminatory, did secure a 
considerable saving in time, as over 75% 
of the cases in New York State fall in 
the four to 25 lives bracket. Many com- 
panies later upped the limit to 50 lives, 
thereby effecting a further saving. Al- 
though somewhat limited in scope, this 
method did solve the particular problem 
involved 

It is the second method of approach, 
however, that opens some _ interesting 
vistas of future group operations. Ap- 
proaching the problem much as an effi- 
ciency expert would, the carriers held 
with the single treatment method but 
reduced the data necessary to the bare 
minimum, with one standard rate for all 
cases, and retained only the female load- 
ing factor. Then, carrying the simplifica- 
tion a step further, the premium was 
expressed as a percentage of the em- 
ployer’s unemployment compensation 
taxable payroll, thereby establishing 
each case on a quarterly self-billing 
basis. Thus the employer, at the begin- 
ning of each quarter, multiplies the tax- 
able payroll, as reported to the state, 
by the rate factor expressed as a per- 
centage—and the resulting figure is his 
DBL premium for the preceding three 
months. As all personnel turnover and 
wage fluctuations are reflected in the un- 
employment compensation taxable pay- 
roll, an accurate premium determination, 
if extended over the period of a year, 
is possible. 

Once the efficiency approach had 
taken root, all phases of group opera- 
tions came yunder scrutiny. Individual 
employe record cards, formerly needed 
to reflect personnel turnover, changes in 
wage classification and eligibility for 
claim payment, were examined and 
found unnecessary, as were the dupli- 
cates usually supplied the employer. In- 
deed, all of the cards formerly used by 


-the employer to notify the insurer of 


various changes were found to be super- 
fluous and were eliminated. And so the 
streamlining continued until, in the final 
weighing, only those elements that were 
absolutely essential to the proper func- 
tioning of the plan were retained. 


Labor Saving Devices Adopted 


The next step was to set up these 
necessary operations on an assembly line 
basis and to eliminate the bottlenecks. 


Such time killers as the preparation of 
the policy and the duplicate records for 
claims, underwriting, sales, etc., were re- 
duced to a single typing operation by the 
use of a snap-out policy form pre- 
assembled with carbons. The graded 
scale of commission payment was aban- 
doned for the more easily computed flat 
rate. The printing of certificates, of 
course, was eliminated as permitted by 
the law. One by one, labor saving de- 
vices were adopted until the flow of op- 
eration was as smooth as any production 
line in a modern industrial plant. 

It is not to be inferred that all com- 
panies followed the exact patterns as 
outlined here, but all of them, to greater 
or lesser degree, did adopt time and la- 
bor saving devices to expedite the DBL 
campaign. So efficiently has the job 
been done that the entire 160,000 em- 
ployers in New York State should ex- 
perience no difficulty in insuring their 
employes in full compliance with the dis- 
ability benefits law by July 1, 1950 

Difficulties, of course, were met along 
the way. One such factor was inter- 
jected when the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Board released its tables for evalua- 
tion of plan benefits. These tables gave 
a point value to hospital, surgical, medi- 
cal and accident and sickness benefits 
being provided under an existing plan, 
and these point values could be used to 
help make up an arbitrary 100-point 
quota necessary to comply with the law. 
This meant a return to the old method 
of individual underwriting, with even 
greater complications added, should the 
practice be generally adopted. Fortu- 
nately, a closer examination revealed 
many disadvantages to the employer in 
this method, and some of the moot 
questions raised with regard to assess- 
ments, jurisdiction and policy adjust- 
ments have not been resolved on a satis- 
factory basis even at this late date. 


Self-Insurance Disadvantages Cited 


The lure of self-insurance was present 
also, but employers for the most part 
shied away from it because all the old 
disadvantages were present plus some 
new: ones imposed by the law. Another 
reason, too, was the unknown quantity 
of the assessments. Each carrier will be 
assessed on a pro-rata basis annually to 
cover the cost of administering the dis- 
ability benefits program for the unem- 
ployed and to make up such deficit as 
may exist in the $12,000,000 fund set up 
by the temporary employe-employer 
contributions during the first six months 





LORING P. GILLESPIE 


of this year. Because of the uncertainty 
as to what this assessment will amount 
to, some companies have filed two DBL 
rates, one to cover the benefits and the 
other to cover assessments. 

It is expected, and experience thus far 
tends to bear this out, that the majority 
of employers will confine themselves to 
providing statutory benefits for their 
employes because it is the easiest, sim- 
plest and ‘most effective way of com- 
plying with the law. It is also less 
fraught with complications, both present 
and future. In so doing, many employers 
will be surprised at the increased effi- 
ciency and ease of operation of the new 
plans, and it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect them to raise the question: “If this 
can be done on DBL coverage, why 
can’t it be done on the rest of our 
group program?” 


Experimentation With Innovations 


Many insurance companies have an- 
ticipated this reaction and have devised 
formulas and means of extending these 
advantages to more diversified accident 
and sickness plans. Some few are even 
experimenting with streamlined  pro- 
grams containing other forms of cover- 
age on a non-contributory basis. Ad- 
mittedly, there are still problems to be 
solved. Many of the innovations intro- 
duced will have to be tested in actual 
practice over a period of time to deter- 
mine their efficacy. Some will be dis- 
carded; others will be improved and ad- 
justed to meet changing conditions. 

But it is very possible that from the 
crucible of the New York campaign will 
come not only a more effective way 0! 
dealing with state plans but also a 
broader and more practical knowledge 
of how to provide all forms of group 
benefits in a simple and direct manner. 
Efficiency, service and know-how are 
the strong points of private insurance, 
and the intensive development of 1 !iese 
elements is the best bulwark aguinst 
a encroachment in the group 
fiel 
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The Use of Experience and Schedule 


Rating Plans by Insurance Agents 


The American Agency System has a 
competitive weapon in its fist, yet many 
of its members know nothing about it. 
How many agents are familiar with the 
details of the Experience and Schedule 
Rating Plans in effect for most casualty 
lines? Even a great many company field 
men—yes, even the branch offices have 
a lot to learn about “rating plans” as 
they are referred to in the several state 
rate regulatory laws. Perhaps their 
home offices are not too anxious that 
the field force become fully aware of 
what may be done under these filed 
rating plans. However, once filed and 
accepted by the State Insurance Depart- 
ments they are matters of public record 


CARLETON I. FISHER 


and there is, therefore, no sound reason 
why every agent in the field should not 
be supplied with copies. In fact, they 
should be made a part of all manuals. 

It is because of the fact that so few 
agents know about the rating plans that 
alert agents who do know them thor- 
oughly place themselves in an advan- 
tageous competitive position. Not only 
is this true so far as competing with 
other agents is concerned but, more 
Important, in competing with direct 
writing companies. It will be found that, 
as a general rule, the direct writing 
companies do not apply such rating 
plans to their own risks unless forced 
to do so, although most direct writers 
have such plans on file. These may 
differ i in some particulars from the plans 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, and the plans of non- 
bureau stock companies may also differ. 
In general, however, they all follow the 
same lines. 


Plans Are Optional 


[It should be noted that the filed plans 
may also differ as filed and approved 
in different states. In most jurisdictions 
application of the plans is optional with 
the insurer and not mandatory, When- 


By Car.eton I. FisHEr 


Vice President, G. L. & H. J. 


ever an agent has a risk on his books 
that is eligible for experience rating 
but does not obtain such a rate upon 
a favorable experience, he is vulnerable 
to competition from more alert agents 
or from direct writers. On the other 
hand, if he is alert he may find that 
risks he is seeking to write have had 
a favorable experience, have been eligi- 
ble for experience rating, but the com- 
pany or agent writing the risk in the 
past has not given the insured the bene- 
fit of such rating. 

In the case of a direct writer the in- 
sured may think he is getting his insur- 
ance at a substantial discount from 
standard rates, represented by the divi- 
dend. But an agent may be able to point 
out that he can write the policy in a 
non-participating company at a lower 
net rate than that paid the direct writer, 
through application of an experience or 
schedule credit. 


There are five major experience and 
schedule rating plans published by the 
National Bureau. These are for work- 
men’s compensation, automobile liability, 
general liability, burglary and_ glass 
insurance. 


The eligibility of risks to be rated 


Gross, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


under these plans varies. This factor 
may vary in some states but the gen- 
eral plans provide that any risk qualifies 
as follows: 


Eligibility Requirements 


Workmen’s compensation—when an 
annual manual premium of $200 or more 
is developed. 

Automobile liability—five or more pri- 
vate passenger or commercial automo- 
biles or three or more public automo- 
biles or an annual payroll of $7,500 if 
a garage. 

General liability—develops an annual 
basic limits manual premium of $100 
or more. 

Burglary insurance—develops an an- 
nual manual premium of $100 or more. 

Glass insurance—develops an annual 
manual premium of $50 or more. 

In connection with the auto and gen- 
eral liability plans it should be noted 
that the eligibility premium is for bodily 
injury and property damage combined 
and it is not necessary to have the 
minimum amount in bodily injury pre- 
mium alone. It should also be noted as 
regards the general liability plan that 
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whatever modification is produced only 
applies to one half of elevator liability 
premiums. Or, to put it another way, 
only half the promulgated modification 
applies to the elevator premiums. This 
is because the largest part of the pre- 
mium charged for elevator liability in- 
surance goes for the maintenance of 
safety engineering service, hence the 
insurer cannot afford to drastically 
modify these premiums. 

Agents will find if they intend to use 
these plans for the benefit of their 
clients that it is highly desirable to 








Fisher’s Background 


Carleton I. Fisher, author of this ar- 
ticle, is well qualified to discuss the 
subject as he has been in the insurance 
agency business for 32 years. He started 
with the agency of G. L. & H. J. Gross 
at the age of 14 with the lowly rank of 
office boy. It wasn’t long before he was 
serving an apprenticeship in the casu- 
alty and bonding department. Today 
Mr. Fisher is vice president of G. L. 
& H. J. Gross, Inc., which is one of the 
oldest and largest agencies in Provi- 
dence. 

Long active in the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, he is now 
state national director for Rhode Island. 
Last year he served as chairman of the 
NAIA special committee to revise its 
allocation formula and is now chairman 
of a committee to establish a speakers 
bureau. Mr. Fisher is a past president 
of the Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents and is vice chairman of 
the New England Advisory Board. 





maintain their own claim records. Other- 
wise, they will be unable to check the 
computations or to know until after ap- 
plication whether use of the plans will 
produce a credit or a debit. Only if they 
have the claim experience available may 
they intelligently analyze each risk. 
However, the claim experience is not 
enough. They must also have available 
two other important records, namely 
expired daily reports and copies of audit 
premium adjustment statements, prefer- 
ably for a period extending back six 
years from the current expiration date. 


Reasons for Keeping Records 


Unless agents keep these records 
readily available, they will be completely 
at the mercy of their home office or 
branch office calculations. The experi- 
ence of many agents has indicated that 
they are not well serving the interests 
of their clients when they accept such 
calculations without checking for many 
of them may be widely incorrect. 

The reason that records of premiums 
under expired policies are essential is 
that simple records of premiums col- 
lected, as perhaps shown by old ex- 
piration records, line records, ledger 
records, etc., are incomplete. 

In turn, the reason for this is that 
under the plans the collected premiums 
must be converted, possibly in three 
different ways. First, if the collected 
premium was a modification of manual 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1945-49 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 


MUTUAL COMPANIES 














Thirty-three mutual casualty compa- 
nies, licensed in New York and report- 
ing their countrywide experience in all 
lines to the New York Department, pro- 
duced total earned premiums last year 
of $532,800,000 compared with $471,800,- 
000 in 1948. This production represented 
an increase of $61,000,000 or 12.9% which 
is in contrast to the 1948 rate of in- 
crease of 18.7%. 

Total losses incurred were $283,600,000 
for an over-all loss ratio of 53.2% com- 
pared with $242,000,000 and 51.3% loss 
ratio in 1948. 

That the mutual companies fared well 
in 1949 is indicated by the over-all un- 
derwriting profit produced of $87,800,000 
or 16.5%, compared with $89,500,000 or 
19% the previous year. Their biggest 


tion on which the total earned premiums 
were $230,100,000 compared with the 1948 
figure of $225,600,000, or a gain of 2%. 
Total losses incurred in this line were 
$132,600,000 last year as against $118,- 
500,000 in 1948. The 1949 loss ratio of 
57.6% contrasted with that of 52.5% in 
1948. The underwriting gain in work- 
men’s compensation was 18.9% compared 


with 24.3% in 1948. 
Auto Liability and Auto P.D. 


Automobile liability, the second largest 
line, produced earned premium volume 
last year of $114,200,000 compared with 
$100,200,000 the year previous, or a gain 
of 14%. This is in contrast to the 1948 
gain over 1947 of 22.9%. Total losses in- 
curred were $59,700,000 for a loss ratio of 
52.3% compared with $51,565,183 for a 
ratio of 51.5% in 1948. Underwriting 
profit in this line was 13.7% compared 
with 13.5% the previous year. 


largest line, showed an earned premium 
volume of $55,200,000 last year compared 
with $45,700,000 in 1948, or a gain of 
20.8%. The 1948 increase over 1947 vol- 
ume was 33.6%. Incurred losses in this 
line last vear were $30,100,000 compared 
with $27,200,000 the previous year. Loss 
ratios were respectively 545% and 
59.4%. 

Accident, health and group accident 
and health lines developed aggregate 
earned premiums for the mutuals last 
year of $18,400,000. This compared with 
the 1948 total of $14,624,141. Group A. 
& H. was the largest line with earned 
premium volume of $15,200,000. 

Incurred losses for the A. & H. lines 
amounted to $12,600,000, and the 1949 
loss ratio was 68.5% compared with 
67.9% the year previous. On Group acci- 
dent and health the respective loss ratios 
were 73.7% and 73.8%. 

The over-all underwriting profit in 
the A. & H. lines was 9.3% in 1949 


A. & H. alone the underwriting profit 
was 7.3% compared with 6.9%. 

Earned premiums produced last year 
on liability other than auto totaled $32,- 
900,000 compared with $29,800,000 the 
year previous, an increase of 10.4%. Loss 
ratios were respectively 47.1% and 
38.5%. Reflecting this increase in losses, 
the underwriting profit dropped froni 
22.7% in 1948 to 9.5% on last year’s 
business. 

Boiler and machinery lines, 
were very profitable for the mutuals last 
year, showed a total earned premium 
volume of $8,900,000 which represented a 
gain of 11.6% over the 1948 volume of 
$7,700,000. Loss ratios were respectively 
16.6% and 20.9%. The 1949 underwriting 
profit was 50.4% compared with 42.8% 
the year previous. 

A five-year spread of individual com- 
pany results—1945 to 1949 inclusive—ap- 
pears on this and succeeding pages. The 
past five years’ results of the State In- 








and best line was workmen’s compensa- Automobile property damage, third compared with 9.0% in 1948. On Group surance Fund are also shown. 
Earned Losses Loss ° e ° 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio F ifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
Amalgamated Mutual ................. 1945 $426,845 $129,307 30.3% e e 
194 "46169 «220153477 In 1949 Country-wide Experience 
1947 519,448 311,740 60.0 
1948 533,080 315,615 59.2 acca aan a. 
1949 605,704 435,850 71.9 Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
(American) Lumbermens ............. 1945 $33,709,066 $16,087,304 47.7% , 
1946 41,181,037 1,944,387 53.3 Liberty Mutual ee) $126,720,497 $70,454,321 55.6% 
1947 56,286,450 27,863,770 495 (American) Lumbermens ................... 78,544,420 36,629,902 46.6 
1948 67,615,542 31,276,544 46.3 American Mutual Liability ................. 62,534,676 36,882,519 59.0 
1949 78,544,420 36,629,902 46.6 Employers Mutual Liability of Wis.......... 59,979,259 35,253,075 58.8 
American Mutual Liability ........... 1945 $34,544,431 $19,779,345 57.3% Farm Bureau Mutual ...................++. 39,904,960 23,034,215 57.7 
1946 35,916,877 21,395,828 59.5 Piawchware Wiheitetal oo.ois.c cocci csiccscceeeces 32,364,032 16,262,249 50.2 
1947 47,047,256 28,198,224 59.9 Michigan Mutual Liability .................. 19,138,976 . 9,757,088 51.0 
1948 59,433,863 34,628,486 aE ae Ce 17,116,077 8,429,874 49.3 
1949 = 62,534,676 36,882,519 59.0 
oa es in ; Penn. Threshermen & Farmers ............ 10,800,354 5,701,869 52.8 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity ........... 1945 $125,862 $74,605 59.35% Merchants Mutual ........................-- 7,979,060 3,887,950 48.7 
1946 689,317 452,342 Ce PN skins iced evesescnsnese eves 6,594,309 2,400,595 36.4 
— ae 810,725 BO Peabo cc. ccnscnveecceceeveces 5,893,183 2,367,549 40.2 
948 10,597 —233,666 Gag M 5 129 
1949 1,965,664 480,959 24.5 PMN che fe Vine ig Sd a oie tre 0 5,834,616 750,856 A 
Beh mM , 1945 $1,091,156 $249,213 22.8% Security Mutual Casualty ................... 4,674,699 2,734,873 58.5 
akers WE 665 cease hRest ona qed aee 091, ‘i O70 . 
1946 1'199.253 490,668 40.9 Cosmopolitan Mutual .....................5. 4,215,334 2,181,844 518 
1947 1,397,668 638,595 45.7 
1948 1,506,024 921,306 61.2 
1949 1,618,140 1,002,221 61.9 - " : - 
tri MRS 5 ee emcee E 
Cosmopolitan Mutual ...........0002. 1945 $1,819,568 $71,274 6 ee — — ee. 2,” 
‘ormerly Butchers Mutual . { a2 
eee mn mes by eel es 
a ee Oe 2 1949 1770628 «759828 =‘ 42.9 
1948 3,511,499 1,279,649 36.4 at ORs 
1949 4,215,334 2,181,844 51.8 eseare SNMMERERD 0 es6s dace aiseaesdigiorios es 1945 $696,643 $341,014 48.9% 
1946 1,079,905 725,607 67.2 
Coal Merchants Mutual eeererveccesvees 1945 $1,003,725 $471,601 47.0% 1947 1.572 585 1,024,719 65.2 
wn i 1948 2,506,383 1,730,477 «69.0 
‘om8 ' ’ 1949 2,635,741 1,637,674 62.1 
1948 1,821,848 910,117 50.0 ial 
1949 1,741,440 747,358 42.9 Employers Mutual Liability of Wis.... 1945 $27,978,310 $16,705,500 a 
Consolidated Taxpayers .............. 1945 $1,091,779 $498,952 45.7% a par oe 60. 
1946 1,277,974 468,972 36.7 1948 56,466,980 5; 
1947 1,452,913 545,148 37.5 1949 59.979.250 
1948 1,812,694 778,581 43.0 Mebits 
1949 2,088,872 808,549 38.7 (Continued on Page 27) 
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It 
PAYS 


to have the best in 


POLIO 
INSURANCE 


O ONE knows better than an anxious parent whose 
child has been stricken . . . that it pays to have 


the best in polio insurance. 


And no one knows better than an agent or broker who 
has had the pleasure of delivering claim checks to an 


appreciative client . . . that it pays to sell the best. 


2,355 claimants, 3 million insureds and 29,000 agents 
and brokers know that Continental’s original 2-year cov- 
erage is the polio protection that pays. Keep this un- 
matched performance record in mind, and give your 


clients the best in polio insurance. 





CONTINENTAL 


Associated with Continental Assurance 











EASTERN AND METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENT * 












Surety Bonds and Inland Marine Coverages 


76 WILLIAM STREET a 









Alfred A. Peters (left) of Plainville, Connec- 
ticut, receives check from Continental agent 
Edward J. “Dick” Dyer, covering full costs of 
polio treatments for his daughter, Barbara Ann 
Peters. “Through Continental, we could give 
Barbara the best of medical care,” says Mr. 
Peters. “Your representative has my everlasting 
gratitude.” Barbara is now fully recovered. 


Now! 


$5,000 Polio Insurance for every need. 
FOR FAMILIES—2 years’ protection for 


$10 . . . regardless of number of 


children. 


FOR INDIVIDUALS—2 years’ protection 
for $5. 
FOR GROUPS—1I-year or 2-year coverage 


at low group rates. 


ALTY COMPANY 


Transportation Insurance Company 


—A Chicago Institution writing all forms of Accident & Health, Life, Casualty, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Its A Funny Business 


One might infer from the numerous 
and well-publicized reports of odd mis- 
haps and bizarre misadventures that be- 
fall insurance policyholders that it’s the 
people who buy insurance who have all 
the fun, while, in lamentable contrast, 
the people who sell it suffer a pretty 
humdrum existence. 

Nothing, as the feller says, could be 
further from the truth. The fact is, in- 
surance people have more fun than al- 
most anybody. For well nigh onto 
twenty years now, this correspondent, 
as slave to a weekly column in Amer- 
ica’s oldest house organ, has been lis- 
tening greedily to stories told him by 
his fellow laborers in the underwriting 
vineyard. 

Call these twice-told tales if you wish, 
but here are a few that have amused 
your author and, he hopes, his readers 
in the aforementioned publication. (To 
that gentleman in Oswego, N. Y., who 
just asked, “What is this oldest house 
organ in America?”—the answer is, 
“The Travelers Protection,” established 
1865). 

These stories concern agents, - ad- 
justers and other field men here, there 
and in between: 


Feathers in His Hat 


The wheels within wheels that gen- 
erate insurance sales are sometimes dif- 
ficult to follow. Take what happened 
recently to Findley T. McIntyre of Mc- 
Intyre, Fay & Thayer, Boston. 

Mac reached for his hat one day after 
lunch in a restaurant. It was gone. He 





reported the loss to the proprietor and 
left his Milk Street business address. 

The next day a Mr. Feathers appeared 
in Mac’s office and announced that he 
had taken Mac’s hat by mistake. He re- 
gretted, however, that he was unable to 
return the hat because the evening be- 
fore he had left it in a paper bag on a 
train. He promised he’d call at the lost 
and found department at North Station 
that evening and pick it up. 

The day following, Mr. Feathers re- 
appeared. He had got the hat, he an- 
nounced. Mac opened the paper bag. 
Wrong hat. Mr. Feathers promised to 
return to the lost and found department 
and get the right hat. 

The third day Mr. Feathers was back 
again. He was sorry, but, after getting 
a hat he was sure was Mac’s, he had 
left it on the train in a paper bag. He 
would call again that evening at the 
lost and found and pick it up. The 
fourth day Mr. Feathers popped into 


- Cheshire of Hillsboro to 


By Grorce Ma.tco_m-SMITH 


Assistant Manager, Publicity Department, 
Travelers Insurance Companies 


Mac’s office once more. He had a hat 
in a bag. Mac opened the bag. It was 
the hat Mr. Feathers had shown up 
with in the first place. 

On the fifth day Mr. Feathers re- 
turned to announce that he had swapped 
the wrong hat for the right one at the 
lost and found, but had left it in the 
restaurant, whence somebody had walked 
off with it. 

“But let’s see,” said Mr. Feathers, 
“you're in the insurance business, aren’t 
you? Well now, I certainly owe you 
something after all this. Here’s an ad- 
dress. You go to it and tell them 
Feathers says that you’re to have all 
the coverage on that exhibition coming 
off next month at Waltham.” 

And that’s how Mac got the business. 
Also, a new hat. 


Quick Turnover 


An enterprising and energetic under- 
writer at Pompano Beach, Florida, is a 
gentleman, name of R. E. Bateman—to 
his intimates, “Bob.” 

One rainy afternoon Bob was visited 
in his office by a man and wife who had 
just bought a home in Pompano, and 
were inquiring about insurance. It was 
to have included fire and residence lia- 
bility, but during the conversation the 
husband happened to mention that his 
automobile liability and property dam- 
age had expired. 

“Well, let’s take care of that right 
now,” Bob suggested. 

“O. K.,” the client agreed. 

“And while we’re at it,” Bob pursued, 
“let’s do the thing right. We'll add 
medical payments and comprehensive.” 

“Well now, just a minute here,” the 
client remonstrated. “All I want is 
what the law requires. Never mind the 
rest.” 

But Mr. Bateman did mind the rest, 
and shortly had his client signing up for 
full automobile coverage. The client 
was in the act of fanning the check to 
dry the signature when a_ splintering 
crash came to their ears from outside. 
They scampered out into the street. 
And what do you suppose? A sudden, 
strong gust of wind had torn Mr. Bate- 
man’s business sign from its moorings 
and plopped it violently on top of the 
visitor’s car. 

The local press headlined the incident: 
“Ink Hardly Dry Before Insured Motor- 
ist Collects.” 

(Footnote for Insurance Folk: Mr. 
Bateman himself was protected against 
the damage. caused by his sign by vir- 
tue %: public liability and property dam- 
age. 


Investigator’s Report 


Because of its reported proximity to 
a flour mill, home office fire underwriters 
were hesitant to accept a risk at Jack- 
sonville, N. C. They asked James W. 
investigate. 
Mr. Cheshire did, and reported, in part, 
as follows: 

“The flour mill which is said to preju- 
dice the risk is at Goldsboro, 72 miles 
distant. In view of this fact, it is my 
considered judgment that the aurora 
borealis would constitute a greater haz- 
ard. Furthermore, I learned in an inves- 
tigation of the area that there is a deep- 
seated prejudice against flour mills here 
and there has not been a flour mill at 











Jacksonville since the last one burned 
down some years ago. The circum- 
stances were unusual: 

“About the year 1587, this mill, which 
was devoted to the grinding of corn 
maize, was established by the Indian 
sachem, Baccajooce, beside the New 
River. The plant was rated AAA, being 
constructed entirely of antelope and ar- 
madillo skins and ash poles. The equip- 
ment consisted of two large rocks and 
the process required the placing of 
shelled corn on one of the rocks, and 
pounding it with the other. The climate 
was so salubrious that it rendered the 
installation of a heating system unneces- 
sary. During a_ nor’easter, however, 
Manager Baccajooce made a fire in the 
plant while he ground a batch, toll free, 
for a young widow of the neighborhood. 
His mind being more closely engaged 
upon his customer than his work, he 
caught his finger in the machinery with 
resulting laceration of the flesh and 
bruising of the bone. 

“The pain so infuriated Mr. Baccajooce 
that he kicked the house down upon the 





fire and bounced one of the mill stones 
off his wife’s head. The unhappy woman 
uttered such a loud and _ sustained 
squawk that from that time on, the 
she-Indian has been known as a 
‘squaw, the North American Indian 
never having learned to pronounce the 
letter K, as witness their pronunciation 
of such words as knock-knee, klepto- 
mania and karyokinesis.” 


By Divers Methods 


The height—or more properly, the 
depth—of salvage appears to have been 





achieved by A. H. Dyksterhuis, a claim 
investigator at Oklahoma City. 

The episode began when a policy- 
holder dropped a $2,000 diamond ring 
overboard while fishing on Lake Murray. 
Investigator Dyk’s first thought was that 
a diver might recover the ring. He 
clung to that thought even though the 
ring might lie anywhere between 20 and 
100 feet beneath the surface, and in 
spite of the fact that divers are almost 
as rare in Oklahoma as Good Humor 
vendors in Siberia. 

He tried the State Fish and Game De- 
partment, the local Park Department 
and the Fire Department. Somewhere 
in his inquiries about town he heard of 
a former Navy man who had had some 
diving experience. By midnight he had 
located his man and stated his proposi- 
tion: $300 if he retrieved the ring, noth- 
ing if he failed. 

The ex-Navy man showed little en- 
thusiasm. Lake Murray is big, its waters 
are cold and its floor is a_ trash 
littered bed of muck. Besides, all he 
possessed as equipment was a shallow- 
water suit, a helmet and a weighted belt. 
But Investigator Dyk was a persuasive 





person and Bryan Wiles, the diver, was 
a man for a sporting chance. The next 
morning found Mr. Wiles on the muddy 
bottom of Lake Murray, shoveling muck 


and rubbish through a wire screen. 
There was no “X” to mark the spot, but 
they began operations in what they as- 
summed was the approximate location 
of the loss. 


It’s rather too bad the story doesn’t 
end in some other way than the one 
you're already expecting, but of course 
if it didn’t have a happy ending, we 
wouldn’t be telling it. : 

They found the ring at a depth ot 
some thirty feet, after less than a day’s 
work. Investigator Dyk is justifiably 
pleased with himself, not to mention Mr. 
Wiles. 


The Face in the Locket 


U. L. McDonald is an adjuster at 
Nashville, Tenn. Recently he had occa- 
sion to visit the local police station to 
examine a pile of loot, some of which, 
it was thought, might have come from 
the burglared residence of a policyholder 
in that vicinity. In the display was 4 
cameo locket which, for no particular 
reason, caught Mr. McDonald’s faiicy. 
He opened it. Inside was a picture 0 
himself. He and his wife hadn’t known 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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ows Your Selling? 


At no time has the need for critically 
looking over our selling habits been so 
great as it is today, because we are again 
in what has been called a “salesman’s 
market,” a competitive market. If you 
want your share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, you have to fight for it. You have 
to give him more value than the next 
fellow, and if your policy is about the 
same as the next fellow’s and your price 
is the same, you have to offer something 
extra to make your prospect want to do 
business with you. We know the pros- 
pect buys for two reasons: 


1. Because he likes the salesman. 


2. Because he feels the salesman has 
something that will give him benefit or 
enjoyment. 


But in the insurance business prices 
and values are similar. As a result a 
salesman can rise above his competitors 
only by improving his personality and 
his manner of doing business to the 
point where the prospect will say, “This 
is one man I want to do business with.” 


Have you ever asked yourself, “Why 
should the prospect do business with 
me?” What do you offer more than 
the next fellow? In other words, what 
is your “plus” in selling? 


Easy Formula for Sales Success 


The secret of successful salesmanship 
does not lie in doing the spectacular 
and the unusual. A friend of mine once 
gave me an easy formula for average 
sales success—know your product; see a 
lot of people; tell them all about it; ask 
all of them to buy. 


It all sounds so simple that it seems 
as though anyone can do it. Anyone 
can. But the man who does it correctly, 
who puts a little bit extra in his sales- 
manship, seems to come out the really 
successful salesman! He belongs to the 
20% that get 80% of the business. Now, 
what can you, as an individual, do to 
stand out above those around you? Let 
me point out some of the things I have 
observed which have made successful 
salesmen a@ success and poor salesmen a 
failure. 

[ had the good fortune to have as a 
classmate at Harvard a man now re- 
garded as one of the most successful un- 
derwriters in the life insurance business, 
a chap by the name of Alfred J. Os- 
theimer, III. He wrote over $12,000,000 in 
one year, according to Fortune maga- 
zine, and is a life member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. In talking with 
him a short while ago, what struck me 
In particular was Mr. Ostheimer’s atti- 
tude toward his job and his product. He 
Shares, along with other successful in- 
Surance salesmen, an almost fanatical 
zeal in his product. In any field, those 
who most believe in their product are 
the most successful; because if you know 
your product and believe in it, you ac- 
(uire an enthusiasm and a conviction 
Which is contagious even to your “cold- 
est” prospect. Insurance men have a 


By Peter W. Bove 
Service Staff Supervisor, New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., and 


Instructor in Salesmanship, Rutgers University 


greater right to feel enthusiasm and 
pride in their work than salesmen of 
refrigerators, washing machines or real 
estate. Your product represents one 
thing that every man, woman and child 
strives to attain every moment of his 
life—peace of mind. 


Comfort and Freedom From Worry 


Have you ever noticed the warm glow, 
the look of satisfaction, the look of “all’s 
well .with the world” on the prospect’s 
face after he has bought a policy? This 
is because your profession brings com- 
fort and freedom from worry to all those 
whom you sell. But they must be sold. 
That is your mission! Anyone could tell 
about a policy, but it requires a sales- 
man to determine the prospect’s needs 
and convince him to buy—to buy his way 
to freedom from worry. Remember this, 
because it gives you the right to put a 
spring in your step and to hold your 
head high. This very attitude, this very 
confidence will help inspire your pros- 
pect to believe, as you do, in you and 
your product. But, first, you yourself, 
must have faith in that product and 
what it will do for the prospect. If you 
don’t believe in your product, don’t try 
to sell it. Sell something else, because 
lack of faith is reflected in what you 
say and how you say it—and you can’t 
sell. 

But attitude alone will not make the 
customer buy. You are dealing with hu- 
man beings, each with different de- 
sires and ambitions, different hopes and 
fears. That is where advertising alone 
fails. It treats people as a mass, when, 
actually, they are individually different. 
Recognizing the prospect as an_ indi- 
vidual, he will buy your product when 
he sees that your product will do for him 
what you visualize it will do. There is 
only one effective way to convey this 
information—through an organized sales 
interview. 

Here we must realize that the insur- 
ance man faces heavy odds because the 
prospect, in general, expects that he will 
use high-pressure methods and, accord- 
ingly, sets up more than average sales 
resistance. To remove this feeling, the 
insurance man, like other sales peop'e, 
must fall back upon and carefully follow 
the steps of the sales interview because 


only in this manner can the sale be 
made without the presence of high pres- 
sure. All of us are familiar with the 
steps of the interview—the pre-approach, 
approach, demonstration and close. But 
do you go through each of these steps 
when making a sale, and do you give 
each one proper weight? If you leave 
out any one, or are weak in any one, 
the interview becomes like a chain with 
a weak link—it snaps—no sale. 


The Pre-Approach 


For example, take the pre-approach. 
Let me ask you a few questions and 
you decide how your _ pre-approach 
stacks up. 

1. Do you try to know as much as 
you can about your prospect before you 
go to see him—or is he just a name on 
your prospect form? 

2. Do you send out direct mail before 
you visit? Does the direct mail create 
the desire for your product; and does 
it show your name prominently? I 
might point out that it has not taken 
much research to learn that local news- 
paper clippings concerning accidents, 
fires, etc., have been found to be most 
effective in stimulating thought and de- 
sire because they represent a disinter- 
ested third party. In other words, the 
desire is being created not by the urg- 
ing of a salesman but by the events 
surrounding the prospect. People don’t 
like to feel they’re being ‘sold. They like 
to feel they are making their own 
decisions. 

3. Another weak point in the pre- 
approach on the part of most salesmen 
is that they have never listed the ob- 
jections that the prospect raises when 
a recommendation is offered. I asked a 
group of men in the insurance field 
what objections they most frequently 
encounter. Here they are: Can’t afford 
it; don’t need it; not now—later, and 
I always buy from Mr. X. 

If a salesman would sit down and 
write out convincing answers to these 
objections before they arise, he would 
accomplish two things—(1) he can an- 
swer the objections before they arise, 
and (2) he won’t get stumped in front 
of the customer. 

It is as simple as that. Yet how many 
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salesmen have I known who, year after 
year, stammer and pause and hesitate 
before replying, never realizing that the 
very delay, the evasive and unsure an- 
swer, creates doubt in the mind of the 
prospect. What are your prepared an- 
swers to your prospect’s objections? My 
suggestion is to prepare for the inter- 
view, and watch your sales go up. 


The Approach and Demonstration 


Turning to the approach, where the 
salesman is supposed to arouse interest 
and create good will; where the first 
30 seconds decide whether or not the 
prospect is going to like him, what do 
we hear as the most common approach 
—‘‘How’s business?” The prospect, put- 
ting on a cloak of sales resistance, says 
“lousy,” and now they are both off to 
a “lousy” start. Again, how often a 
salesman walks in to see the prospect 
in his office or his home, hat in hand 
and coat on, and he may even have 
rubbers on his feet! What can he imply 
by being dressed in that manner? That 
he has important business? Oh no, it is 
just a small matter. It won’t take but 
a minute! And the customer gives it 
the attention that a small matter re- 
quires. Look over your approach. Make 
it work for you, not against you. 


But the demonstration is where most 
of us fail. So few of us fail to follow 
the rule, “create the desire first and 
then sell.” Let the prospect realize that 
he needs and wants your product before 
you finally ask him to buy. This is done 
by pointing out what it will do for him. 
It has little to do with how fine your 
company is, how long it has been ‘in 
existence and how many policies it 
writes every year. 

In speaking with your prospect dur- 
ing the demonstration, do you use terms 
that the prospect understands or do you 
give him an inferiority complex? I will 
never forget the salesman who came to 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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1949 Casualty-Surety Results of 
All Companies for New York State 


The 110 stock and mutual casualty 
companies doing business in New York 
State last year including the State In- 
surance Fund produced the record- 
breaking total of $539,456,005 in earned 
premiums compared with $470,310,105 in 
1948, an increase of $69,145,900. Loss ex- 
perience for the most part showed an 
improvement over that of 1948. Work- 
men’s compensation, for example, pro- 
duced an aggregate loss ratio of 65.5% 
compared with 66.0% in 1948. The lia- 
bility other than auto loss ratio was 
56.0% in contrast to 57.3% the year pre- 
vious. The total loss ratio for all classes 
of carriers was 55.6% based on total 
losses incurred of $300,013,846 compared 
with 1948 losses incurred of $276,172,885 
for a loss ratio of 58.7%. 

Stock Company Performance 


The performance of the stock carriers 
points to an improved loss ratio on a 
greater volume of earned premiums. 
Specifically, they closed the year with 
earned premiums of $339,504,099, repre- 
senting 62.9% of the total, and with 
losses incurred of $176,853,696 for a loss 
ratio of 52.1%. In 1948 on an earned 
volume of $302,420,837 the loss ratio was 
57.5%. 

Auto liability topped all other lines 
in earned premium volume in this state. 
The $100 million mark was exceeded 


compared with $86,104,526 in 1948. Next 
in line was workmen’s compensation 
with $80,534,233 in earned premiums 
compared with $76,746,597 the year pre- 
vious. Their respective loss ratios last 
year were 54.1% and 57.6% compared 
with 60.6% and 65.9% in 1948. 


Results of Mutual Companies 


Bettering their 1948 experience, the 
mutual companies showed total earned 
premium volume in this state last year 
of $153,226,100 compared with $127,676,- 
197 in 1948. Total losses incurred of 
$84,069,644 and loss ratio of 54.9% com- 
pared with $70,986,831 and 55.6% respec- 
tively. Their largest line was workmen’s 
compensation in which earned premiums 
of $69,562,712 compared with $63,391,449 
in 1948. Respective loss ratios were 
62.4% and 58.7%. Second in importance 
was automobile liability with $36,915,422 
of earned premiums compared with $32,- 
171,343 in 1948. Indicative of a healthy 
improvement in loss experience the 1949 
loss ratio in this line was 49.2% against 
54.8% the previous year. 

The State Insurance Fund closed the 
year with $46,725,806 in earned premium 
volume, $39,090,506 in losses incurred and 
a loss ratio of 83.7%. This compares with 
1948 earned premiums of $40,213,071, 
losses incurred of $31,198,007 and loss 
ratio of 77.6%. The Fund showed an un- 
derwriting loss last year of 5.8% com- 
pared with an underwriting gain in 
1948 of 0.6%. 


The line-by-line records of the indi- 


vidual companies, tabulated on this and 
succeeding pages, have always been a 
source of study and enlightenment to 
students of loss experience and produc- 
tion trends. They have found the re- 
sults to be a reliable guide to future 
performance of the casualty-surety com- 
panies in New York’s increasingly com- 
petitive market. 


The combined 1949 totals for all car- 
riers doing business in the state includ- 
ing the State Fund reveal that work- 
men’s compensation was the largest line 
with earned premiums of $196,822,75] 
compared with $180,351,117 in 1948. To- 
tal losses incurred in this line were 
$128,888,353 as against $119,049,446. 


Second in production importance was 
auto liability with total earned pre- 
miums of $139,056,798 as contrasted with 
$118,275,869 in 1948. The stock carriers 
wrote nearly three times as much busi- 
ness in this line as the mutuals. Total 
losses incurred were $73,456,548 for a 
loss ratio of 52.8% which represents an 
improvemennt over the 1948 result of 
$69,776,782 for a loss ratio of 59%. 

Next two largest lines were liability 
other than auto and auto property dam- 
age, the results in which were as fol- 
lows: Liability other than auto—$55,804,- 
759 in earned premiums; $31,256,047 in 
losses incurred; 56% loss ratio. In com- 
parison the 1948 results were $51,839,475 
earned premiums; $29,700,212 incurred 
losses; 57.3% loss ratio. Auto property 
damage totals for last year were $49,- 


361,411 earned premiums; $26,742,387 in- 
curred losses; 54.2% loss ratio. This 
compared with the 1948 results of $42,- 
331,963 in earned premiums; $24,729 218 
incurred losses and 58.4% loss ratio. 

Fidelity and surety earned premium 
volume again went ahead, the 1948 yol- 
ume in this state being $18,888,716 com- 
pared with the 1948 total of $16,819,360, 
Fidelity loss ratio, reflecting the national 
trend upward, was 38.5% compared with 
34.5% the year previous. The surety 
loss ratio was 12.0% compared with 
33.5% in 1948. Burglary and theft ex- 
perience continued favorable, producing 
an over-all loss ratio of 42.5% on an 
earned volume of $17,651,618. This com- 
pares with the 1948 loss ratio of 42.3% 
on earned premiums of $16,837,672. An- 
other bright spot was the glass insur- 
ance experience. On earned premitims 
of $6,213,774 the loss ratio was 32.9% in 
sharp contrast to the 44% loss ratio in 
1948 on an earned volume of $5,434,421. 

Accident and health lines gained mod- 
erately in premium volume last year and 
loss ratios were somewhat higher. Group 
A. & H., the largest line, produced $12,- 
706,335 in. earned premiums with a loss 
ratio of 64.1% which compared with 
$11,639,720 and 58.4% in 1948. Individual 
accident showed $11,023,984 in earned 
premiums on which the loss ratio was 
38.1%. This compared with $10,346,828 
and 39.2% the year previous. Health in- 
surance volume went to $4,871,496 with 
loss’ ratio of 48.4%, compared with $3, 
977,325, and 46% in 1948. 





Company 


Accident & Casualty 
Accident 
Health 
Group Accident and Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Accident 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
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Fidelity 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 
Sprinkler 


Allstate Insurance 
Accident 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 


Amalgamated Mutual 
Auto Liability 
Auto Property Damage 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$57,528 $12,084 21.0% 
4,941 —_411 er 
13,111 10,168 77.6 
416,732 257,042 61.7 
243,859 142,265 58.3 
392,061 184,648 47.1 
Ae 125,849 72,855 57.9 
p58 1,025 2,695 262.9 
7,251 3,824 S27 
18,875 2,343 12.4 
wee 9,651 6,369 66.0 
49,804 19,981 40.1 
188,175 104,057 55.3 
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$504,753 $425,374 84.3% 
100,951 10,506 10.4 
$605,704 $435,880 72.9% 





Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1949 New York State Writings 
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Travelers Insurance 
Hartford Accident Indemnity 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Travelers Indemnity 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Continental Casualty 
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Royal Indemnity 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Globe Indemnity 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Zurich General Accident 
General Accident 
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Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 
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We’re Helping! 


A small sample from an exten- 
sive nation-wide survey being 
conducted by the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company 
shows that out of 483 business 
concerns, only 69 have any Dis- 


honesty Insurance whatever. 


Lack of knowledge of the seri- 
ousness of the exposure and ig- 
norance of the various forms of 
Fidelity coverage available are 


generally apparent. 


The Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company is doing its 
best to help correct this situa- 
tion and to increase business- 


men’s understanding of the 





risks they are running. The ad- 
vertisement at the right will 
reach over 482,000 readers of 
business publications such as 


Business Week, Dun’s Review, 





Engineering News-Record, and 





others. This advertisement 
doesn’t generalize; it describes 
a loss that was just as real as a 
fire loss or damage suit loss. 


Such promotion helps all pro- 





ducers. 


INSURANCE-IN-ACTION 





Our truck dispatcher was getting over 
$20,000 a year—but we didn’t know it! 


(Based on Hartford Claim #127763 ) 


We operate a cartage service, making pickups and 
deliveries for companies that don’t have their own 
trucks. Often our drivers collect C.O.D.’s, and they 
turn in the money to our dispatcher who sets up the 
accounts on it for our cashier. We had a very capable 
man in this dispatching job whom we were paying 
about $4500 yearly. But that wasn’t enough for him 
and his taste for gambling and high life. He began to 
hold back some of the C.O.D. collections and juggle 
the accounts, In less than a year, before the shortages 
became so great he couldn’t conceal them any longer, 
he got away with $16,000! Fortunately we had a 
$10,000 Fidelity Bond with the Hartford which we 
collected in full to partially make up our loss. This 
experience proved to us that all employees should be 
bonded and for an adequate amount! 


What about your exposure to dishonesty losses—is your business com- 
pletely and adequately safeguarded against this risk? Hartford Blanket 
Fidelity Bonds offer the protection you need in the most modern, 
efficient and economical form. Your local Hartford agent or your own 
insurance broker can provide full details about this “Dishonesty Insur- 
ance” without obligation. Call Western Union “Operator 25” for the 
name and address of the Hartford representative in your community, 
or write to the company for a free explanatory booklet. 





HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 





COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 





YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT YOU'LL DO WELL WITH THE HARTFORD 
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New York State Experience 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Company Premiums __ Incurred 
Earned Losses 
American Bonding Co., Baltimore 
Liability Other ‘Than Auto ..............+- $5,349 $96 7 
ee ie Ae Ree ee ee oe 112,304 11,083 his 
SURE: io daiss cc deka eer teh on bose eee oe 101,250 15,298 a 
ABE ésnwvasinneeiens i tewewoto sis eee 69,631 22,914 ie 
purslary anil THE iss 0s8 acs isons = 275,592 207,541 P. 
’ Gla 
TES Sc ix wes cvtis Tee eae $564,126 $256,932 Bu 
American Casualty 
Aceident—Heatth. sco ick sosits chica ce thekass $35,237 $26,258 74.5% NEW YORK FI Ga eee ER a ee 84 WILLIAM STREE7 
Group: Accident and MHealth ...5 6x ccec0s 50s 49,793 29,766 59.8 ORK OFFICE.............. m s , 
Worlanen’s: omit; «3 csooee si ses eons nnicneeas 47.894 32,734 68.4 Telephone Whitehall 3 
Liability ‘Other Dhan AW: . 55.0266 6056 bono 50.880 37,882 74.5 4-6460-1-2-3-4 Ale 
Aut Taety dncieso nce esakecsustewiess tet 15,988 4,728 29.6 Au 
Rats Peo) Adama, oie eek ok castcer sees» 6,186 5,345 86.4 BROOKLYN OFFICE. ................. so ee 16 COURT STREET Au 
P. D: Ober That Autos. siiseuwtasncas 6,452 —6,644 Lay / Telech Au 
PREITY 6 ccouns Seuceeammacoms toaw eter eaters 5,416 ee sea elephone P. 
ROE xisxins einctpdi plan cctieekioaenere nas 20,544 51,652 251.4 . TRiangle 5-2508 Gli 
RN ABS Sing ck ual ok enn ea Sak «oem Gene vee ee 312 229 73.4 Bu 
Barginty Gnd TRE ..6ccscnvccseccdorasecesns 880 272 31.0 Sp 
FIRE © MARINE e¢ CASUALTY e¢ AUTOMOBILE Al 
Di osiccdsnde havseSkeeagonas ey $239,582 $182,222 76.1% 
American Employers’ ee a 
A nesta > > , 
Health so Sg88 681287” American Credit Indemnity \ 
Group Accident and Health ................ 15,357 9,334 60.8 SARMUES Rear ELE Piette cate a kad $492,839 $73,644 14.9% Gl. 
Workmen’s Comp. .............eccccesceeees 443,826 163,213 36.8 
Liability Other Than Auto .............0.68 236,057 95,548 40.5 Total... . 00.20 eeeeeee sees ee ees $492,839 $73,644 14.9% 
Aut Bas: oss diss osive de wre sevens ees 504,353 271,830 54.0 s ——_— 
Auto Prop; Damawe ..........0.<s.sciusiews 188,685 101,620 53.9 American Fidelity & Casualty 
Auto’ Physical DAmMAge « .....06<6cscawses voce 1,825 278 15.2 Prat UB rat Cs cis sla Sis wc die pe cre aera 6 $1,007,611 $466,273 46.3% 7 
P.. D. Other Than Ato: «0.5.06 00005 0800000 45,928 5,501 12.0 Bite Prop. Damage: .cccscicsec ewe hiiewiiae's 361,606 263,654 72.9 He 
POMC ining aie Sdnsveewsnsdasdnniagiconsnus 32,093 6,345 19.8 P. ) Oiner Patt AGO: a. sks sees sc 3,505 1,709 48.8 W 
BE oceans scbauioesadeounieapsncookaaece a 106,312 12,409 11.7 POON Fis cas 5 vg ween ates Doe eee ON ACS wt 18,637 7,933 42.6 Li: 
CASE osiscte sets ress biGwds ta age ea adh ores ox 27,930 13,134 47.0 A 
Burviary and THE o..csciascvcandessieehesis 70,182 38,994 55.6 gO) CERIN ot RRS at cement meer $1,391,359 $739,569 53.2% Pa 
Boiler and Machinery .................0008 15,125 2,336 15:5 Ai 
PAGE ROGET 55:6 pads dove esencage ox ess s4baeaeous 663 2 ye American Mutual Liability P 
ETE 1 ee EE eR ann RO IONS ee are eg $36,080 $6,735 18.7% Fi 
BO ic ce ccameknwdwundesh eeete $1,722,782 $745,025 We TUTTE AINE 6c. ccacaccsorce zo elena oe ee ban 55,648 43,752 78.6 
Group: Accident and Health ....00.6..05.6660' ee . 90 soe - 
American Guarantee & Liability Workmen's GRID: cia ws. Ceres baleen Ceca ee 9,018,436 5,729,230 63.5 
; . i TFagpuity Other Than -Agto: ..5.2.20.0.55 20.6. 968,283 667,908 69.0 
oe rece ~ —$1,375 <1VEI GH IIE hon bik a teerehdeicharweenciaes 1,266,711 726,883 57.4 
ea RD SERMON SPR «SE OED 0-80 Ro bp See bee WOO 6 SR eee mess | ime Temi TAA DI ew on BLY oa 22 62.5 
Workiven'S GOMD.. 6. 0icgenssaicyederaeee ey es 241,438 174,657 72.3 a li gv etl Amid sat, le 7. ~ a4 351 
Laability Other Than Auto 2.015. 6ss3...s6500s 144,358 45,362 31.4 Se Sg ene 201.679 138.193 474 a, 
Ante AGG sac cnaidwrssc date Dadigarmunsigei 664,279 332,744 50.1 Fidelity EOIN AM RSE Siem 60.842 15 320 269 
Auto Prop, Daa. acscicecies cere oessesecses 251,070 171,130 68.2 Re ae. ie ah, ee 9815 3050 311 ; 
Auto Physical Damage ..............00eeees 202 901 446.0 SR ea iL NG Cagle Aad | F F r 
ee ce ee ees 14,120 2577 183 Biurelaty, and “VRE. sickwonscovec sec eee aces 34,737 12,812 36.9 
ROG -n.cccg cacerenauc oswidt 26:5 dnweasneseeekes 107,140 85,521 79.8 2 5% 
FOB nc canesansvgesevavesstcsesasaveesacess 24'318 6,638 273 ns <eeiigy gee eat scaitsiciea aaeiaian — 
Burglary and Theft ...........2+0:-0+00005 65,989 23,994 36.4 American Policyholders ; 
Boiler and Machinery .............ecceeee0. 79,802 9,114 11.4 Giows-Acebbtet end Petlth ...<.6.600000.4.- $406,641 $318,138 78.2% 
a WGUINEH S| COMID) 3 o:c.snirss.c' a sive tse sites coin lptats 280,36 252,256 90. 
eS $1,593,797 $851,263 534% Liability Other Than Auto ..............00. 276,793 273,837 98.9 
PINE IDMEIDRLEL (cats: orsissetors o-oo bi ateler since clatecs os 309,443 279,377 90.3 
(American) Lumbermens Auto Prop. Damage ..........-.0.+seeeesees 104,274 82,472 = 
RDI ica scrnrcsivsnis mentary schauiboaas $229,688 $79,527 34.6% Auto Physical Damage ..............+-.++5 34,622 19,436 . 
Group Accident and Health ................ 145,411 100,372 69.0 P. D. Other Than Auto ............--.00055 3,814 2,404 63.0 
WOPREH'S. KOOMIP,, .oii6< oivee'natswidsansieeiewen 5,032,856 2,446,570 48.6 ; 
Liability Other Than Auto. .... 0.6 .0650600%0 1,074,587 490,851 45.7 Total. ...... sees e eee ee eee eens $1,415,952 $1,227,920 86.7% 
Avie CAG oiiisc wdicciess008 cumaniainss. corms 7,232,704 3,278,849 45.3 , 
Auto Prop. Damage .............cceceeeeeee 2,716,104 1,326,332 48.8 American Surety i 
Auto’ Physical Damawe ......< co.cc oondcebexes nse 272,725 92,884 34.1 fii | | SMES SAGA Aree SRN OR AAR eee oy —$3,276 a Rees: ‘ 
P. D. Other Than Atto ...........00..0000. 126,044 34,398 eS eae 1,609,555 1,051,515 63 
PAMOOMEA GQ idiovaat sa awen sees saxisun de gecnexeses 83,730 59,522 71.1 Liability Other’ Dhani (Auto. «css econas eos 790,297 508,727 64.4 5 
ORGNE vid ds iianaltiseenacetukdccesductw eek 5,814 25 4 TRONS Eo SE ee rae i Br Sra 2,169,300 1,428,501 65.9 t 
PM aa cs cll ssadcoso hewn wre dcscarain cessnis peste Bisiede diss eit 80,364 29,622 36.9 PALO) FHEOD PAIN ARE «5. 6.c 5 sini Boos Reus oeiaarases 798,213 632,365 79.2 ' 
Butimiary end: THEE: ois occc sees iw svadieneadean 118,873 45,612 38.4 Auto Pliveical Damage acne cco s cede eane 108,741 105,412 96.9 3 
Boiler and Machinery .............0.0e0e008 243,221 49,703 20.4 Pee tOMer BAM ALO 5, o:aecrs. fete ess siere pies 111,334 30,424 27.3 : 
MUO ic rare srsiets stan cia sale tte diary tues acento ais 937,303 289,187 30.9 
7 ; BE crcl event sie ein ohare a oI A Rae ToIeces ee INN 713,444 —70,806 ae f 
iN lai Cae’ bi a, ee ei RNS UE 93,950 31,623 37 «CO@ 
: : Peirmlary and DHEI: <.660ss sms aimnokeonaceer.« 240,291 116,752 48.6 ¢ 
American Motorists LANE Cp SOS Sige cn a pe net RSS ar A ees eS en a —t noni Se: iS 
nn EA OR eRe Te ee kk | eee $106,154 $45,225 42.6% = a 
Group Accident and Health ................ 32,303 20,303 62.9 <5 ic | (ER Bea ioe eS ea $7,569,148 $4,123,700 54.5% : 
WROTE SC ASORND. Sioa x acecuis woes ro eee 2,481,286 1,497,495 60.4 ig 
Liability Other Than Auto ............... é 312,264 162,973 Sze Arex Indemnity 
Ratkisy SAAD: Vb: ccc Shain gv dds wcdrceddoeain ae 2,600,204 1,151,296 44.3 Wormer GC SCOMID:, a oss cea seo Kes eee eee to $284,133 $144,722 50.9% 
PR BOR TIRE pox esse cksschnaaesser ane 962,751 483,972 50.3 Liability Other Than Auto ................. 67,194 36,378 54.1 
Auto Physical Damage ................... ; 72,472 42,760 59.0 I 50 ois oh ven Ca asia 21,150 —4,494 wa 
P. D. Other Tha Agate ....66..0s0ssceenses 54,813 12,635 23.0 Pe TOE oso i noi icciveckes vice ses 7,130 3,584 
Fidelity TELE Teer Ce eee Sa oe 2,987 9,107 304.9 Auto Physical Damage a etal te a fantaastr GRO Eee eee 24,745 9,060 
SUPELY icons cede cdeeses trennsunsevewiancbanees 5,470 oes sees © Dy ter Thaw Atho .....< iccccccesciiss 5,823 636 
Glass... 6. eee ee eee eee eee eee cece ee ees oo 13,777 5,291 38.4 EGS eet aR aCe aan ee oe ete 5,788 1,897 
NE ME BMOUE nis 50 bc ais 6a rceines ene 20,667 7,692 37.2 CCIONY AKO THOM 6 6cicsccakadees ede cetacs 18,365 7,510 
Boiler and Machinery ...............-00s005 16,610 3,438 20.7 Boiler and Machinery ...............00ee00s 7,145 209 
210 See Ae Meee Cy ey $6,681,758 $3,442,187 51.5% MODAL Gs ian ota ee ak ilar $441,473 $199,502 
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New York State Experience 


Company 


Associated Indemnity 
Group Accident and Health 
Workmen’s Comp. ........... 
Liability Other Than Auto . 
NOtOvesaOUIey vc asccces cv acces 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Pp. D. Other Than Auto 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 


Atlantic Mutual Indemnity 


Workmen’s Comp. ........... 
Liability Other Than Auto ... 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto ...... 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Sprinkler 
All Other 


Baker’s Mutual 
Workmen’s Comp. ........... 
Liability Other Than Auto ... 
Glass 


SBORAR soc ie veseins 


Bankers Indemnity 
Accident 
Health 
Workmen’s*Comp. ............ 
Liability Other Than Auto..... 
Autor Bia pity <o.<05%.00- 500% 
Auto Prop. Damage .......... 
Auto Physical Damage ....... 
P. D. Other Than Auto ....... 
Fidelity 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Fels tae Os ae $9,932 $2,379 24.0% 
a iin a SLR A re 943,639 575,881 61.0 
andes Wade aan 136,805 112,350 82.1 
Bae ae aia 83,095 100,203 120.6 
EE Nia SNe oe 28,139 12,759 45.3 
hae En 61,281 21,667 35.4 
EMret ea Kens —8 era ats 
ed teeter e a anes 5,208 
SOechteteoce ses $1,268,091 $825,239 65.1% 
DA ree $518,034 $282,961 54.6% 
Ake aete eda ea 196,710 123,097 624 
geome ce cate 704,515 244,075 34.6 
Liste @btetaa wica's 212,859 107,866 50.7 
mee eee 265,532 83,053 31.3 
EEE CE OE 11,941 6,785 56.8 
Pa eta whee 28,006 6,834 24.4 
ap Aree seater ares 71,793 29,490 41.1 
echnee dae eewees 23,950 1,194 5.0 
Poe Ce Eade 8,590,685 4,049,861 47.1 
Peden de Saea es $10,624,025 $4,935,216 46.5% 
Be rete ere $1,176,623 $878,125 74.6% 
ere ey ree 253,104 38,084 15.0 
wiseseuareueues 43,348 10,470 24.1 
da Ute ati gests ive $1,473,075 $926,679 62.9% 
ee eae $9,896 $1,323 13.4% 
drow eaeauaseeks 2,667 1,099 41.2 
Reiter eehiacse nas 695,358 389,801 56.1 
Oe A eee 398,520 119,547 30.0 
NAT e AASTE 950,295 414,167 43.6 
Se eee ras 346,830 181,262 52.3 
See aarti wes 4,128 1,396 33.8 
Ae ee eee 28,438 
eS orci Caiae rea are 2,344 





EO EEE IE oe POE DI ns eC a 


PROQUNEia cs. ccdraedatacesesceadus 


Car & General 
TGC ta sd Siac diet cn ccinc dade dndndastntaes 
WWCMmINIGR 9S CONG) 5 nccc vec cscsssecsawecwawar 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Pet EAN 55 cg aie Pos cee ansccadasebad 
PUNO VOR PORE cs o/s ce youn ons dc detusnd 
Put F VGICAN EPAMIAGE: «onc cee esaccaesscas 
eh SALON CTS ED, CT G ae epee 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Gg oo a Nea eeuccachew eer aunenncsewixens 
PIG TAO AIO OEE oe asec ce ccetedexanecuecas 


PREM coat ee eeusl weccdeaauas 


Central Surety & Insurance 
Accident 
UII S| CO ae os wa nen ees cae oacxes 
Liability Other Than Auto .....,..........-- 
FRURGIE SARIR GE oe od ess wove kokes sane: 
PERC NOTE PRO oe avg cies a coe aca sideenesnc 
Auto Physical Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Burglary and Theft 


All Other 


SUNNY os leu raucaa a dela dean cee 


Century Indemnity 
Accident 
Health 
Group Accident and Health 
WGI COMI ona cc eadinwastcccievesawns 
Liability Other Than Auto 
FRUNO PANE sg oc te so ca dnscacducicacceacawuss 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Aitiin PIRWStCAb PIMAGO. cco ccccdcctsacccseaes 
jel ENO go, Cre 
Fidelity 
Surety 
CHAS nc cb tats anes si cvedancentads wangeauees 
NESE UAW ARTO RE 6. teres we esse wa sainenies 





90,006 





Pa 


35,169 














322,366 136,058 
$2,850,848 $1,288,358 
$100 ee 
106,993 $37,662 
20,198 12,292 
87,829 35,700 
29,039 10,628 
469 368 
1,171 1,138 
2,027 32 
4,826 204 
2,280 1,595 
5,854 2,686 
$260,786 $102,305 
$4,181 $900 
170,864 20,534 
84,660 54,851 
244,545 114,107 
86,144 58,767 
20,004 13,343 
5,476 5,992 
18,766 2/220 
46,229 187 
19,848 5,821 
41,012 17,758 
7,804 4,605 
$749,533 $308,085 
$123,516 $29,827 
5,224 3,380 
129,558 63,306 
1,723,985 756,206 
920,532 551,459 
2,393,926 1,351,822 
870,547 483,027 
10,763 1,883 
80,908 18,960 
205,818 94,512 
190,932 138,135 
165,841 44,743 
370,382 147,731 
$7,191,932 $3,684,991 











WHitehall 3-1484 


FORGERY BONDS 





Underwriting Specialists 


UNUSUAL NEEDS 


| SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


| FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS—INSURANCE CONTRACTS FOR 
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as 
New York State Experience bs 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio N E AR N E R \ N Cc 

Citizens Casualty K W 
a NI oii none bkies ewinncnetan $20,930 $9,163 43.8% EA & , “ 

Liability Other Phat Auto secs co.cc es cscs 7,618 3,030 39.8 We 
Asti ae, eoto aca CabineeeG beans ee eeeaeees gy oe af Lia 
Aste Prop aM aee os icewssssecesingestssvense ; ; . . ° = 
Pi their Wien PRD coos vn ae vninns cacccas 280 527 188.2 Accident & Health Exclusively P. 
AOS seco Raab ns bo aG soa ease seek eee arene 1,529 612 40.0 — a wail Agents Only 

DA cccccare issuer voeueaeesnens $170,191 $49,531 29.1% 

Coal Merchants Mutual Ac 
Weiitne GD: ssncusenvies sndesiianwnves $867,043 $382,227 44.1% FULL LEVEL COMMISSION PAID ON s 
Liability Other Dhan Ato ssisscc cscuu shoes = areas a: NEW 4 eras ee ee 
PSD PR RINED iskio oe Gases cnecriu ae eeteereted : ‘ y f 
Assy PEON. MORRIS! a i ictsioes cows aaciaweun ass 252,603 115,377 45.7 and REN : 
PB: 19, sOther’ Than: Ate isos sve ccscaweres 15,050 4,929 32.7 AD 

eS ee Oe ee $1,823,383 $816,098 44.8% q 

Columbia Casualty . 
DREABAE g ossuowiegsbseu sexes osadetebeageess “— wee red Gl: 
GHEE 6. vob ahve teusarsess-oyurwaaes onedaress ; : Bu 
Wee S ASOD: sans cose wt sca seetessanse 187,402 650 et ‘ : ae . 

Liability Other Than Auto ..............0085 130,102 131,444 101.0 We have A. & H. Multiple line facilities and can give - 
ties SAD G socio 9s dhenies sasiescioboueeeaats ena oe 7 — lled — 7 
Auto Prop. Damage TETTOTE TTL E TL A . . r nexcelle: service n t e To owin ines: 
Auto Physical Demme? ........06cc.cccscecee 1,020 3 33.4 esidies = g 
PDO TRA BAGO oss os:csiive cs vaswsawes ; —l, ee , 
BRENEY. 5b ccsshacheces msuclonennawscuaeseme’s pomoid a geste bi 
oe lt 
aa gilemertesieronsienipenennnsensiess us 69758 POLIO - entire family THREE YEARS —$12.50 for $5,000 , A 
¢ : 
ta... gis Liga bdeuhit sheibtesl eupunaes; HUGO SENG ensillicdl sapiinns tee Filia soe P 
MDE ciaannihdecuinessnbntrnuxiesciaeneeine : . sll “— 
(TP ae 62 1,038 sibs seven dread diseases—entire family—THREE YEARS—$25.00. 
OO a ee ee $838,645 $213,645 25.5% LIFETIME ACCIDENT—‘wo years non-confining sickness. "i 

Commerical Casualty im 
RENE 5 dcseerSassaseanetes as cewsseencesee 127,718 1,287 24.5% T 
NAAR RES ‘Boas «= oes. ~=Ssaa”s« | TRIP — TRAVEL ACCIDENT COVERAGE. W 
Group Accident and Health.................. 1,306,316 755,103 57.8 Li 
SIE AOR... cascicnnsodiscernasscesonns at oye es HOSPITALIZATION . 
Liabikty Other Than Auto ........5.00s00002 ; F i 
ee can, Ee ae ERNE oronn nner 2,100,244 1,385,461 66.0 a : At 
Asst Peet TMMNBE oso. ses scarscsesecnsess 725,927 455,332 62.7 Individual — Family — Group. P. 
Auto Physical Damage ..........0s0sseceeses 240 201 83.7 
P. BD Other Than Avo oie sess cvsececiKavcens 32,772 14,507 44.3 ites 
PREY. cis Swieinincw oss sea abnnekied ae seemonneds 21,846 23,384 107.0 LIFETIME ACCIDENT—against HIS occupation. 

BEES sidsodesuiewareivnadesineacudeseeavuers 23,223 86 ee — 
ery ene err erre 123 ld Bai pe 
Burgi BM RRE. osu s0.500eeNeaswedadeseons 301,976 20,12 k 
_ ~<a A 2542 242 95 STUDENT MEDICAL INSURANCE. 
AGU AMEE iisecseew Siowsvasccsuaneasnwe kev 828 11,100 1340.6 

WAM ca vcanccamncessagnaeenea $6,116,213 $3,877,728 63.4% AVIATION — WORLD-WIDE. 

Connecticut Indemnity 

Workmen’s Comp. ..........ccecceeeeeceeees $184,516 $64,875 35.2% afl Si : 
Liability Other Than Auto .............-.+-- 77,392 35,262 45.6 SPECIAL RISKS—Sports—Semi-pro and Amateur. 
PAG TABBY, oxcin'sos 060 ssisiesiessnesscvewenes 362,044 172,459 oe 
Auto PLO: DAMALE 660s osssccarensiassssioaser 131,333 86,942 66. 
P. D. Other Than Auto .............css0css., “6.007 4.001 61.9 VOLUNTEER FIREMEN GROUPS. 
AEN: ns nbc whipwin dir eSowhr +0 Sa oenweeEsencees 12 i A 
Burwlaty atek THE 04s sesssccecsovasacrcascen 56,027 32,186 57.4 
Total $838,046 $403,848 48.2% BLANKET MEDICAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 

. Pays ANY medical bill up to $500.00—no deductible on accidents. 

Continental Casualty , : : : ; 
RON: riccech ndunduneiunsurkneenaierins $2,323,131 $816,058 35.1% $25.00 deductible on sickness. Available for men, women and children. ; 
SERMNISS ccd picayaaccssaxdsied oe00 16 ac cchadirnsoee 2,675,154 1,183,809 44.3 a 
Group Accident and Health ................. 1,963,457 1,113,419 56.7 e 
WV MRE 6 NID 5 055 6: 5:8,6:6 5:80 00'e b oe eKSarS 0d 1,964,253 1,307,596 66.6 2 4 
Liability Other Than Auto ..............000. 978,465 474,140 48.5 Also Excellent Coverage for Risks in the { 
PU AED Ccintes vaaiassvdaresetorasaveacs 2,136,935 1,196,918 56.0 : ; 
Auto Prop. Damage ..........00..eceeueeeees 772,033 415,168 53.8 Lower and Hazardous Occupations E 
Auto Physical Damage ...............00e0008 148 212 143.2 ; i 
P; 2) ERCE PHAR BUG 6.6.0 00k sievecc cesses cee 82,053 —10,283 eres 
a er meee eae me ern 148,202 59,162 39.9 
NE Nici kao wd ds Kwa sediocdeauseees Sakieney 417,225 9,740 2.3 
REE Sicbcansa ts iiedas son ssuecare denoaaeeck 183,787 52,357 28.5 
Barmlaty and TREE, oos.o sc scene o-cieine a nis oserebinrece 362,197 170,922 . 47.2 
Botler Gnd MACHMery ...6.00seceeecssesece aur 300 aie 
PERS iin ds bisbes Wks baa anedwssexidedeswek 156,444 92,474 59.1 W 

Nick consseetusceisssscs inn ae ee KEANE & WARNER, INC. 

Cosmopolitan Mutual : 

EE eRe te LO $2,588,055 $1,070,884 41.4% 150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Laapilety AoC What Ato: 565 ogiccdisincdeoe's 475,099 398,632 83.9 

PUNE ONE ios scents :;6S.0cucls. soa des 584,887 342,586 58.6 

GD Prop ea ARe x i os scnossx es canwa eten 196,806 131,074 66.6 WOrth 4-3670 

Ante Physical Dama’ ....050505.sddeeishors 26,512 9,522 35.9 

Pe. 1D) MOUROE Beat AMINO io diosick Vatonghedvae 25,635 19,182 74.8 

AEIMBR > oD cco Seb aale aosldwind coeeed execs Renae 135,554 38,909 28.7 

Burglary and The oicsc cise vic occccccesicc ce 16,394 8,452 51.6 

RN pes knee $4,048,942 $2,019,241 
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x MMMUAW ec c2 pe eek aden adacuwdanauevudane, Xe 149,767 56,586 37.8 
New York State Experience IE (was debe tabdtiontacs ateaesnn hasta: 49,906 163,861 328.3 
— a waa * ve 4 : eeeddenuauansuatecaceueeten 69,262 34,302 49.5 
, — Same ila urglary an heft ......cceccccesccnecccees 202,789 28,840 14.2 
° ° MOUGr Grid BeACHINETY \.... 0 cece cccccecceass 68,884 8.117 11.8 
Conmpany Premiums —_Incurred WM  AMMMMNE 1 54. 8ins +... <<. .ccscccactsee. 98 225 2296 
Consolidated Taxpayers - 
Workmen’s Comp. XL oi a ane PRCT ee $327,418 $140,647 43.0% WEG at tai oe Wns odasadawka aches $5,131,138 $2,669,454 52.0% 
Liability @ther ‘Phan Auto: .....6.50cccenceee 1,786,380 689,426 38.6 Empire Mutual Casualty 
P. DitGther Phan Amide, «sco. recnsancacwnanes 24,227 4,966 20.5 Workmen's Comp. cosgessesaseeseeeneeeseces $381,476 $232,077 60.8% 
7 ae c iability Other a UNE. Ga wuncccatcuncéad 33,231 23,515 70.8 
aie le ae $2,138,025 $835,039 ui ieee 1,792750 1,137,911 63.5 
le Ind J PRS ROE EGO 6 odds ine tb wkscn c Chaneee 378,598 239,263 63.2 
Eagle Indemnity Auto Physical Damage .........0..00ce0s00e: 47,988 6,766 14.1 
Necidetimrcccna ta ane tenacees velaviasuatcdeeca/es $6,098 $2,081 HAl% PD. Other: Paam Ago. .. nc ccec cdi veces: 1,698 379 22.3 
Healer resco wemicte eerednets cbes- sc ocpeaonionse eee 3,109 236 garda 
Group Accident and Health ...............+- 2,238 414 18.5 ROMAN ona vs dckcas anasaeeenaes $2,635,741 $1,639,911 62.2% 
W orleereeO@COUADs ce cana e ce da seu neem ensiaiclws 177,863 230,740 129.7 aes ; 
Liability Other Than Auto ............00000% 178,347 106,939 60.0 Employers Mutual Liability, Wis. 
Autostar iecra.erec osx eee ceive co comecescen 385,402 223,567 58.0 PROMI e se oo sls a cd dawa lak indeds duce $6,622 —$1,296 owdae 
Auto ubneiee OMAR. oss cas cocks cteecncacees 140,229 71,522 51.0 Group Accident and Health ................. 62,263 33,431 53.7 
AutosPesiea rea RO. ccids ecules eee Hocus ces 1,768 287 16.2 CNET NE ite 26 od ons oncadWaeessccccaces 10,417,141 6,804,971 65.3 
P. Div@ithier’ Phan Aute <i. csi cence cschescecs 9,418 192 2.0 Liability Other Than Auto .................. 1,612,718 1,254,053 778 
BideHGer areecrsse cs canp as acr cs ance te acs mae 7,263 —1,438 eae RCE PARI 6 coda ca sas 6 sos des'cawneeuncswe 1,482,679 1,225,352 82.6 
Surebyeneesars cecoecdansnWasctha natenccaneaens 19,133 1,554 8.1 TROVE POPs PIAINOGO® «So cccccsceccascvewcesss 544,808 288,456 52.9 
Glaceiata ten oca how eeaw ne ate ae 32,868 14,666 44.6 Atte Physieal Damtace .......2.-ccccsecccess Sada — 2,347 es 
Burebaryrane  PNORY cc erctecs ses Ue emaumoenee 49,344 . 30,099 61.0 Woe COREE FAW AGEN «wesc nese cwecessckus 327,683 229,630 70.1 
Boiler and ‘MACHINERY ....<<6%sssc0ncaeceees 15,629 230 aud MINER acai a aiaa cane atin wkawnsdenanaveet we 53,096 105,270 198.3 
WENN 55 ae adad tne sicccacoxseandaccenkeeds 56,325 51,959 92.2 
Ss oii ee titer nensginade $1,028,709 $680,157 OUT Bee Bk TREE nn 5 conc cc cccccccecesacs 131,585 50,097 38.1 
Electric Mutual PROEAN as roca saducasasexcnsee: $14,694,920 $10,039,576 68.3% 
Wohnen Cot 3226 oc wsias tee ded owes een ag hs. aie = Exchange Mutual 
Liability Other Than Auto ........-.+++++++: Wd TMI ogc dias ses cnvascanbaces $969,222 $513,571 53.0% 
Auto Liability Cease ooo reescccenseccacorceecs 36,343 23,183 63.8 Liability Other Than Auto BNL ab ee Seed SEE ae 108,477 52,026 48.0 
Auto Prop. Damage ......+++++sseeeeeeeeeees 14,585 7,760 eo RR RE 542,100 299,897 55.3 
P. De@ther Ghad Autos. cs ceccicewcadw css 11,078 1,794 16.2 Pistia PUM oo 6 ai ccevdeccavedeccacces 204,707 106,295 51.9 
os 2 
SET eae $557,543 $295,225 53.0% ic 2h COG BAI AOE So sch ccaseasadeadesaes 28,839 12,407 43.0 
seat — RORDN ae ch devia tuddedtaesexses $1,853,346 $984,196 53.1% 
mployers’ Liability sai 
PE Gc Neate euleet Re Se $68,643 $21,215 30.9% __ Factory Mutual Liability 
a Pee ore errr 24,697 28,760 116.5 Liability Other Than Auto ............+..-+. $13,433 _ 5189 1.4% 
Group Accident and Health ......0..0s088+- 62,970 29,798 47.3 Pataki Ea oe oo a oernc as ues d se ceedieecas 934,636 357,637 38.3 
Workemei ar @ome 20. a. socuetiaaeeendaes aes 1,913,643 1,038,752 54.3 Atsto Prom PRG ac ci seco hoki cc teccancees 325,262 103,721 31.9 
Liability Other Phan Ato: << <.065 s0cccccescs 1,022,797 421,822 41.2 Auto Physical Demag occ oc6 c5cdioececcaces 294,976 88,101 29.9 
MutoeBramnitw sees csurceeth cow onente ve ccewens 1,013,660 541,423 53.4 Buwralasy- ai WH@ie .<<5c4<00caccenescecacas 23,039 6,028 26.2 
AUtOtE KON“ DAMA Re so ccs wsicccs cies eviecworaie'nt 361,356 183,716 50.8 - — 
Auto: Bhyetcal Damage’ cxsiciac cei sceciencwes's 5,744 E721 30.0 jo Se re mer ee Ae $1,596,346 $555,676 34.9% 
P: DONG rat PREG ora icicc ce acaeaceSues 116,922 110,316 94.4 (Continued on Page 25) . 
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ALERTNESS 


over half a century to the welfare and progress of the American Agency System 


apie te 


THE UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY pledges its always consistent support 
to the American Agency System. We join with your leaders in urging insurance 
agents throughout the land to join and become active in their State Associations 


and the National Association. 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


60 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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VACATION-TIME IS ACCIDENT-TIME! 


And now, when your customers are 
planning their vacations, why not help 


them plan their Accident Protection, too? 


* * * 


Accident Protection can and should be tailored 
to their individual requirements; it will pay hos- 
pital, surgical, medical, nursing bills; death or 
dismemberment; and a weekly income during 


partial or total disability. 


Where there’s good Accident Insurance, if a 


bad accident happens, there’ll be no unpleasant 





UPTOWN: 60 EAST 42nd STREET 


financial aftermath of a vacation holiday. 


Tell your customers how you can arrange the 
right coverage for their own needs and pocket- 
books ...and how you personally oversee prompt 
fair payment of all just claims, when they are in- 
jured. Let them know what a valuable invest- 
ment they make in accident insurance when they 
get your services, plus a good policy in a good 


company. 


And let INDEMNITY’s experienced Accident 
and Health Department specialists help you plan 


the right Accident Protection. 


INDEMNITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


99 JOHN STREET, KEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 188 MONTAGUE STREET 
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Surety Public Relations in Action 


Encouraging Results Achieved by Speakers Bureau of New York Surety Managers Association 


in Giving Practical Talks on Employe Dishonesty to Over 45 Service Clubs 


Kaiden-Kazanjian 


DAVID PORTER 


The nine men seated about the long 
oak table in the conference room were 
listening intently to the tenth man who, 
oddly enough, was paying scant atten- 
tion to them as he talked. Instead, he 
was projecting himself beyond the con- 
fines of the room to unseen audiences 
hundreds of miles away, and his talk 
meanwhile was being recorded by a 
SoundScriber. 

The ten men were members of the 
speakers bureau of the Surety Mana- 
gers’ Association of the City of New 
York. They were engaged in putting in 
permanent form the talks which they 
had been giving in the Greater New 
York City area to civic and business 
organizations such as local Chambers 
of Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary and 
Lions, as part of a public relations pro- 
gram designed to bring home to busi- 
ness men the advantages of fidelity and 
forgery bonds as protection against the 
depredations of the embezzler and the 
forger. The recordings made then are 
now proceeding on a‘cross country tour 
to other local surety associations which 
have developed their own speakers bu- 
reaus in the East, South, Midwest and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Realistic Approach to Speech-Making 


The recording of these talks followed 
numerous requests to the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America by local associa- 
tions elsewhere for copies of specimen 
speeches as guides in preparing their 
own. Instead of accommodating them 
With typed and therefore “dead” speeches, 
however, it was determined to send them 
live speeches in the form of Sound- 
Seriber recordings, thereby providing a 
realistic approach to the speech-making 
problem, with as many variations of the 
Presentation as there were men seated 
about the conference table. 


The speakers bureau movement has 
heen rapid in its development. The suc- 





By Davin PorTER 


Educational Director, the Surety Association of America 


cess of the Surety Managers’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York in main- 
taining its own bureau has persuaded 
other local surety associations not only 
that the idea is sound and practical but 
that it is consonant with the educational 
and production objectives of the surety 
business. Similar speakers bureaus, there- 
fore, are maintained or are being set up 
by local associations in the following 
cities: Newark, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle, with still others in the planning 
stage. 


John P. Madigan Originator of Program 


The “shoestring” technique was de- 
veloped by the New York surety mana- 
gers. It was merely an idea, at first, 
but the practical advantages of such 
a bureau, to be placed at the service 
of local business and civic groups, with 
speakers drawn from the ranks of the 
surety managers, were compelling. Orig- 
inator of the program was John P. 
Madigan, Maryland Casualty, vice presi- 
dent of the Surety Managers’ Associa- 
tion and chairman of its public relations 
committee, who tested the virtues of the 
plan over a year ago through voluntary 
assignments before a number of busi- 
ness organizations. 

Results of this laboratory procedure 
were immediate and favorable, and 


volunteers to form the nucleus of a 
speakers bureau were enlisted. Among 
the members of the New York mana- 
gers’ bureau are experienced speakers 
such as Mr. Madigan; Guy Conrath, 
American-Associated Group; William R. 
Ehrmanntraut, American Surety; Sidney 
Moritz, Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
William A. Norris, Jr., Fidelity. & De- 
posit; William J. Purcell, National 
Surety; Harry D. Schmedes, New York 
Casualty, and Kenneth H. Wood, United 
States F. & G. The late James R. Henry, 
Travelers Indemnity, in addition to be- 
ing president of the Surety Managers’ 
Association was also one of the active 
members of the speakers bureau. 

The speakers bureau operates within 
a radius of 50 miles from City Hall, 
embracing the Greater New York met- 
ropolitan area, Long Island and eastern 
New York State. That is sufficient mile- 
age to cover. Expenses are borne by 
the managers’ association but these are 
virtually nil, because frequently these 
talks can be tied in with field trips. 
The talks are assigned, insofar as pos- 
sible, to members who live fairly close 
to the point of engagement or who in 
their field trips will be enabled to fill 
assignments. 


Planting the Seeds 


Bringing the existence of the speakers 
bureau to the knowledge of program 















JOHN P. MADIGAN 
Organizer of the Program 


committee chairmen of local business 
organizations is accomplished in various 
ways, the surety managers learned early 
in their program. It was done primarily 
by advising the local clubs that the 
managers’ association was geared even 
on short notice to supply speakers to 
discuss problems of specific interest. 


(Continued on Page 45) 





Mr. Producer: 


Lloyd Vosseller, President 

Julius L. Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. 
Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. 

John A. Meyer, Secretary 





COMPLETE MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 


CASUALTY—SURETY BONDS—FIRE and INLAND-OCEAN MARINE 


Plus 


Specially Trained Staff to Help You Write More 
LIFE — ACCIDENT & HEALTH — HOSPITALIZATION — POLIO — 
SPECIAL RISK ACCIDENT — AVIATION & TRIP ACCIDENT COVERAGES 


WE Berrian S Siam, 





GENERAL AGENTS ano UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE - CASUALTY - DISABILITY - MARINE - LIFE 
PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





a 
“a friendly Office” 


HAnover 2-4044 







Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 
Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Treas. 
Arthur Borchert, Ass’t Sect’y 
James T. Cunningam, Ass’t Sect’y 
. C. Russell Ebert, Ass’t Sect’y 
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~ Multiple Line Underwriting in 1950 


(Continued 


basis than is required in the fire field. 
Possibly the rating part of it can be 
overcome, but I should think the other 
problem would be with us for a long 
time.” 

Still another executive whose com- 
pany has been a production pace maker 
makes the cautious comment that “pack- 
age policies are hard to sell, especially 
if they get too ‘package-y.’ Multiple 
line underwriting isn’t anything that can 
or should come over night. If it develops 
into a wild scramble, it will be a dis- 
service to the public. If the industry 
goes at it slowly and doesn’t try to run 
before it knows how to walk, the public 
will be better served.” 


Reactions to Dineen’s Position 


Tied in with multiple line underwrit- 
ing is the question of whether com- 
petitive rating and independent rate fil- 
ings are a good thing for the fire-casu- 
alty business at this time. New York 
Superintendent Robert E. Dineen’s posi- 
tion on this subject has resulted in much 
discussion and even some controversy. 
His decision recently not to withdraw 
the New York Insurance Department’s 
approval of the Aetna auto manufactur- 
ers’ output policy is proof of his recep- 
tiveness to independent filings. Impressed 
by this action, one large company presi- 
dent said: 

“In approving the output policy Mr. 
Dineen and several other state insurance 
officials may have been not unmindful 
of the effect their actions might bring 
about in encouraging the industry as a 
whole to hasten to perfect ways and 
means of handling multiple line writing 
propositions through joint rating com- 
mittees or such other approaches as may 
be considered most expedient.” 

When this question was put to the 
executives participating in this sym- 
posium it produced more opinions in 
favor of Superintendent Dineen’s posi- 
tion than otherwise. He was commended 
for encouraging competition which, in 
the main, will promote healthy rivalry 
in the development of broader forms of 
coverage and better forms of rating. It 
was also recognized that most of the 
helpful and forward developments in our 
business have been produced by com- 
petitive and independent thinking. If 
they have merit, they ultimately become 
standard for the business. 

The danger which must be guarded 
against is that the program does not 
backfire and create so much rivalry and 
so little observance of rating organiza- 
tion rules and practices that a condition 


of competitive chaos will result. That 
would be most unfortunate. 
In summation on this subject a con- 


servative but progressive New Englander 
said: “Nothing but time will tell whether 
Superintendent Dineen is on the right 
track in encouraging competitive rating 
and individual filings. Hard, fighting 
competition has always been a source 
for good in our business, as we would 
otherwise regale ourselves to a limbo 
of security without proper justification 
therefor.” 


Commission Control One of Biggest 
Problems 


No discussion of 1950 problems would 
be complete without expressions of 
opinion on agency and brokerage com- 
missions and commission control. Even 
though multiple line underwriting is in 
the early stages of its development there 
is a growing feeling that commissions 
will be an important factor in the -pic- 
ture. The problem will be aggravated 
when the fire companies get into the 
casualty business because the fire people 
operate for the most part on a uniform 
commission basis for practically all 
classes of agents. On the other hand, 
the casualty side of the house recog- 
nizes three grades of agencies with 
three scales of commissions. 

How best to reconcile these long 
established commission practices is the 
big problem. One approach to it was 


from 


Page 3) 


taken early this year by the America 
Fore Group when it established a 20% 
commission “across the board” for met- 
ropolitan New York brokers on com- 
bination automobile fire and automobile 
liability. To date only one other com- 
pany group has taken similar action in 
New York — the American-Associated 
Companies. However, the flat 20% com- 
mission has met with favor among some 
of the larger agents and brokers who 
say they prefer it to graded commis- 





sions by lines. Discussing the situation 

Hartford executive says: 

Figures show that agents lose money on 
premiums under $50. Therefore, the package 
policies, if they can be handled without financ- 
ing, should develop larger premiums and would 
cost less to handle. The agent would have fewer 
policies on his books with less detail expense, 
and the company would likewise benefit. Per- 
sonally, I would prefer a levelling of commis- 
sious over all fire and casualty business because 
it would save much detail and expense from 
an accounting and statistical standpoint. Multiple 
line underwriting may help bring this about. 


Self-Regulation Favored 


Finally, with respect to commission 


— 
— 


control upon which problem a_ joint 
committee of company executives and 
producers will have some kind o! an 
answer by September 1, most executives 
and agents felt that regulation by legis- 
lation or by Insurance Department ¢con- 
trol would be giving up the prerogative 
of management and agents to work out 
their own problem. However, it was 
recognized that it is not now possible 
to have self-regulation of acquisition 
without legal sanction. 

Weighing the advantages and lisad- 
vantages of a possible course of action, 
a John Street (N. Y.) executive thinks 
that support should be given to a law 


(Continued on Page 36) 









BLOWING BUBBLES 


in glass is his business. With blast 

lamp and tube, the laboratory 

glass worker shapes complex assemblies 
through whose “veins” flow the 

marvels of chemistry. An entire industry 


depends on the skill of this specialist. 


the F&D, 
he SPECIALIZES 













A... like FaD, he acquired his specialized skill by constant 


practice over a long period of time. 


F&D’s ability to act swiftly and authoritatively in connection with 
any bonding proposition and the close-at-hand facilities of its 

50 field offices are highly valuable assets to its agents. Together they 
enable FsD representatives to meet the bonding requirements 

of their clients with professional competence, no matter how limited 


their own surety experience may be. 


Especially important to F«D agents is the frequently-demonstrated 
ability of the company’s experts to devise ways and means 

of covering out-of-the-ordinary bonding risks, thereby creating 
worthwhile commissions for the producers involved, as well 

as strengthening their relations with their clients. 


Yes, in the bonding business, as in other fields of endeavor, 
specialization means better service to all concerned. 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY, AND OTHER NEEDED 
FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipevity anp 1D) oss: COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Company 
Farm Bureau Mutual 


iN c CEM olka o Pasictk sob melee eae wie wies cows 
Healttimucuctcvccen duc cwacmmacadeucecwts 
Group Accident and Health............. 
WofRRiGis COMP, .esexsocouncccea seeun 
Liability Other Than Auto.............. 
AutG- emilee: ciiiec cacdenes <cceeae ce/cee 
AntOCEYODs WIAINARE sic cvscwccacceescacns 
Auto PBysical, Damage: i6..cccscecessce 
P. DOther Than: Atito:...ceciwess' cece 
Burg@iaey ane PNGle «deci cwocvcceccvcrss 
All RONGRE ceNow sens kelstines sornceeneess 


Lo | OE MIRC DR pee cae 


Fidelity & Casualty 


AC CLARA sate Wd arnt Wafeiw bow ele de 6 eae me enn 
PCCM MRIS ain wig goth we Grech c Wisi Orso ote are 8.Os aes 
i SPREE COMBOS wicca eeu iravinnins beceie's 

Liability Other Than Auto ............. 

A tI crc eek: na vac det cdak'ee ue 
Ante Prop. SSE Sa ae One ae 
Auto Physieal Damace 2 ccceceescceveess 
P, Dei@ihter Phat AttOee. cscciccccucswes 
Hid@litwractascscec sac mec eisccapiewicteesinans 
SUurEEWr aus aes ete Eee adele td de ccene aes 
Glasto anecatit este ae kia ocelts tte ocas 
Burelaty and. Enel snc Mesncs cs ecnwccaes 
Boilér-and. Machinety<.c.ss.iscncoccces 


PRGA a idea cle 6s wecdieuaeie 


Fidelity & Deposit 


Wiotmiteth Si GORI. “scsi sidais.cs 06: veldave ou 
Liability Other Than Auto ............. 
IGMRUET AS bees coo ela uated uciecins asee 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


MACON act t Pte 2 oWislete one aa ee sin weelees 
BROAN ONCE ine ern oe aba s COR aa ke eve ne oa 
Wotements COMmp cic cccec lees c sees ceees 
Eiabinty Other Bhan Auto «...c.0606c05 
UCM TA IEE ec clea ec slag s o's sible dee cues 
PUL PEEODs PIAINAUE- ockg esac accssecnee 
PAtoOT Pe bvsical. DamMaSe..<.c:ssccs cee secs 
PoD, Oper, Paw ANG 6 ces cceteee es 
ria) heal hoes rcteettte ore dis = Sadie sale baa 
SHE CR iaeetaa st cetia tc dite gid c's we Maier R es 
MHASH IEG So ees tec coer necee ek wce ene tales 


PROM larch uc c aeialceare aero wees 


General Casualty of America 


WorkntentsiComioh. usec, wacewsnc whe anes 
Liability: Other Than Att: .. scenes 
Atty: foes ina's cinta barcasntaw tee eos 
Auto Prot, Damaze: >. ccnccvesccdeetece’ 
P. D, Other Phan Atte siccs tees scans 
Fidelity: sec sscetece suetoenenssenererseus 


"ROU ..cp notes mane eemarss es 


General Accident 


Accidents (onto) eee asumacoemeareaieeues 
neal SP ee ee TT TT Cre 
Group Accident and Health ............ 
Workigeiee COUR ccc ccas ds dev ccexseene 
Liability Other Than Auto ..........+0- 
Auto Bia bittie vcs <0 fence cs as warkees cee 
Auto Prop Damages. access coseecnds 
“ o Bitvstcal Daniiary vy. 20 peieseses-6 

- D, Other Tham AURG .. civics dances 
Fi lelitye eckancnrece Chere ie sae aoe ae oes 


Glass 


Burglavy gual Tilt << ciscessccvcciecnas 
Boiler and Machinery .........seeeeeeee 


TPORAE iets cain enced we's & 


General Transportation C. & S. 
i rhiten's: Compe sigs oo cots Walon pemiuole 
a Other The Wi FUGHNO odie pisces canes 
O (EIGIRGO So i cds ea Samer de eemee eee, 
© Prop. unean Cot er OC 
DD Other ‘Pha Anto . x. c-ceeouscnveos 
Si TO RA oan anak Sens oti Poel a 























Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 

$20,618 $14,564 
10,347 5,020 
2,238 657 
251,283 154,826 
162,032 87,657 
1,440,785 730,719 
552,777 302,288 
326,507 133,450 
21,098 14,600 
8,104 1,107 
24,841 10,081 
$2,820,630 $1,454,969 
$599,934 $279,001 
30,920 13,954 
3,385,565 1,599,693 
2,825,573 995,099 
4,251,205 2,011,945 
1,506,733 823,359 
648,163 362,944 
257,147 54,767 
481,800 118,797 
200,018 64,353 
288,928 74,406 
707,886 265,182 
267,681 62,719 
$15,451,553 $6,726,219 
Betas $54 
9,755 8,985 
918,689 291,047 
637,716 23,548 
192,467 65,756 
1,284,904 570,452 
$3,043,531 $959,734 
$196,453 $167,293 
37,723 9,806 
1,802,578 952,673 
822,185 371,180 
2,720,985 . 1,192,032 
1,000,448 543,565 
10,248 1,615 
119,150 53,762 
63,467 1,497 
61,363 —1,616 
117,956 45,048 
355,547 143,018 
$7,308,103 $3,480,323 
$369,997 $120,256 
91,350 52,419 
205,690 95,776 
79,848 51,720 
6,417 4,613 
6,971 2,469 
59,138 722 
26,694 10,134 
19,152 7,022 
$865,257 $345,131 
$147,438 $49,526 
174,970 79,518 
36,619 16,015 
925,860 601,078 
663,078 358,963 
4,148,188 1,941,937 
1,433,352 742,185 
54,853 13,599 
57.711 17,170 
1,560 ee. 
59,092 16,261 
118,343 39,182 
4,093 1,800 
$7,825,157 $3,877,234 
$874,810 $471,328 
115,882 38,127 
1,920,253 1,097,224 
460,101 247,173 
9,395 475 
$3,381,041 $1,854,387 


| qUMINOUS Casuy 


CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND Aged ILLINOIS 


LTy 


SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 
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New York State Experience Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
ie e e 
Earned Losses Loss in 1949 New York State Writings 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Glens Falls Indemnity Earned Losses Loss 
pn EE HOEY it CU Lt em $175,534 $83,162 47.4% Company Premiums —_ Incurred Ratio Bf, 
PRE ee ee an 5S sce mak emewies nee 17,098 6,228 36.4 . 
WU ERIE SONIDO. eae a's os.0.0.55: 95.04 dow e eens 1,465,707 774,892 52.9 Liberty Mutual ............... 0. .seeeeeeeees $29,504,631 $18,305,374 62.2% 
Lishisty Other Than Auto «.: i cols ces eess 831,728 457,487 55.0 (American) Lumbermens ................--. 17,362,121 8,034,268 46.3 
Vi coh 1 yee ae a 2,012,163 944,851 47.0 Employers Mutual Liability ................ 14,694,920 10,039,576 68.3 
a he eee sew ececeescecseccesecees aoe — 4 American Mutual Liability .................. 12,279,775 7,676,161 62.5 F 
Auto Physica BER 55 is aslo Saad pee eee /,9 & : : 3 
PT Ter Tn AWO: ss ois. odaaed ss aseacse’ 73,051 5,964 8.2 a Mutual : 1 ae Se ae «aid is dale aaa 11,897,876 5,934,178 49.9 
(CR RR REE st RT 97,328 28,397 29.2 tlantic Mutual Indemnity .................. 10,624,025 4,935,216 46.5 
Sry EO COMES ey eerie ee redo re at 155,423 —20,646 ee, Merchants Mutual ...................500000: 7,480,357 3,389,050 45.3 
Glass ........ Ma teeensavncascereysexnsammeeios 99,408 31,355 31.5 Cosmopolitan Mutual ....................055 4,048,942 2,019,241 49.9 
Bearriaiy ane A Olt 5 65 os ocoss aes saws ccna ecegs 246,260 126,454 51:3 National Grange Mutual .................... 3,585,949 1,330,780 37.1 Fs 
ae eRe ~y Public Service Mutual ....................5. 3,375,791 2,160,708 64.0 
COPS a AE aa ne ae errr 5,916,250 2,838,152 OF é 
sia ne | ee SOc gibee Mt I oo oeko ce ia nseiss 3,285,250 ‘1,997,570 60.8 
Globe Indemnity Tutevboro RAUtHal «wc ek cee cee bce ceo 3,008,110 1,707,209 568 
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Collections No Problem If Producers Work 
A Practical Plan 


. . . . . a . 
There are indications in some sections of the country that premium collections 
are tightening up and more than one large company has urged its agents to 
apply corrective measures when an account, no matter how large, shows a repeated 


tendency to delay payments. 


Cognizant of this danger The Eastern Underwriter 


asked a number of successful brokers and agents to tell of methods which they 
have found effective in keeping their current accounts in good shape. Consensus 
of opinion was that there are better business relations between the producer and 
his clients when a definite time for the payment of the premium is agreed upon. 

Three New York brokers have obtained excellent results from the use of a 
business reply (no postage) envelope and their spokesman, Mervin L. Lane, points 
to its reasonableness from a cost standpoint. A large Baltimore agency, which had 
no uncollectible bad debts in 1949, achieves results from the 30-day reminder sys- 
tem, with a follow-up collection letter if the account is unpaid at the end of 45 days. 
An Illinois agent varies the pattern by the Rough Notes system of an original blue 
invoice, a 30-day and a 60-day notice. They all agree producers must be systematic 
and business-like in the handling of their collections and, with a practical plan to 
work, the only “problem” is to work the plan. 


Leonhart & Company’s Experience 


F, Addison Fowler, vice president of 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., the Baltimore 
agency participant in our collection sym- 
posium, contributes the following helpful 
experience. He writes: 

There are three things we 
learned from experience: 

1. A policy isn’t really sold until the 
premium has been collected. 

2. The usual small commission re- 
tained by the agent just doesn’t justify 
the agent advancing the premium for 
his customer. 

3. It just 
chronic slow accounts. 


have 


doesn’t pay to “nurse” 
The time spent 





F. ADDISON FOWLER 


in the collection effort may be better 
used to service clients who pay more 
promptly. 

Of course we, as many other agents, 
try to get the premium with the order 
or, at least try to reach some under- 
standing as to when payment may be 
expected, or the terms desired. 

Our basic system, however, begins 
with the manifold invoice and record 
copies. At one typing, using an electric 
typewriter, we produce: (a) original in- 
voice; (b) 30-day reminder; (c) collec- 
tion office record; (d) expiration no- 
tice; (e) expiration office copy, and (f) 


day book copy (for bookkeeping depart- 
ment). 


The original invoice is sent out with 
the policy. The 30-day reminder copy 
is sent to the insured (or the producer) 
if the account is not paid within 30 
days. When this reminder has been sent 
the collection office. copy record is 
marked for review in 15 days. If the 
account still remains open at 45 days 


an individually typed form letter is sent 
out. These form letters are changed 
from time to time for obvious reasons. 
If the account is not heard from within 
a week of the collection letter then 
special attention is given to it. We try 
to get a payment on account and agree- 
ment as to payment of the balance; or 
arrange to finance the account under our 
premium finance plan; or cancel the 
policy. 

Thus, most of our accounts are set- 


tled either by payment, special arrange- 
ment or cancellation within 60 days 
from date of issuance. 

For most of our accounts we do not 
send monthly statements as we feel that 
the 30-day reminder serves the purpose. 

The bookkeeping department supplies 
the office manager with list of accounts 
receivable as of the first of each month 
broken down into four columns: (1) 
amount due; (2) current amount due; 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Mervin Lane’s “No Postage” Envelope 


Mervin L. Lane, successful New York 
insurance broker, tells why he _ believes 
that the business reply (no postage) envel- 
ope is one of the biggest aids in reducing 
the collection problem. He says: 


With but very few exceptions, my two 
associates and I have no “collection 
problem” as such. Almost nine years 
ago, one of them, Abraham I. Weisbard, 
came up with the idea of using the 
business reply or “no-postage” envelope 
to prevent a collection problem. I have 
followed his idea since then, and it is 
remarkable to see how continuous has 
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been the result both before, during and 
after the war years. 

Abe’s idea was so simple, it seems 
silly. He said, “Why not make it easy 
for the customer to pay? Let’s enclose 
a business reply envelope with every 
new and renewal policy, even the five- 
dollar items, and I think through doing 
so, we will materially reduce the num- 
ber of statements we send out at the 
end of each month.” I am sure he didn't 
realize then how right he was with the 
idea. But, from that time on, in my own 
case alone, my monthly statements go- 
ing to our clients dropped by 70%. 

We now also send a business reply 


envelope with our statements, and pay- 
ment of delinquent accounts is_ thus 


Kaiden-Kazaniian 


MERVIN L. LANE 


materially aided, for the great bulk of 
these items are paid before the 10th ot 
the month—or shortly after the state- 
ment is received. 

Of course, every broker is bound to 
have some “items with whiskers” but 
these are so few in our office, we can 
really afford to ignore them from the 
angle of a “problem.” We have no 
problem. 


Why It Is So Effective 


Now, why is the business reply en- 
velope so effective? In the first place, 
your own reaction will doubtless show 
that where you yourself receive a bill of 
statement from a department store, you 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Fowler on Collections 


(Continued from Page 28) 


(3) 30 days overdue, and (4) 60 days 
or more overdue. 

The list is reviewed regularly during 
the month as a check on the individual 
follow-ups and particular attention given 
to the 60 days overdue column. 

Sub-Producers’ Accounts 


With the accounts of sub-producers 
we try to put them on an account cur- 
rent basis with settlement at least ten 
days before we are required to pay the 
companies. Those not on a monthly ac- 
count basis we follow-up in the same 
manner as direct accounts. We look to 
the sub-producers for ultimate payment 
of their accounts, so that any bad debts 
are charged to them. 

We have had especially good results 
with our letter which is used to solicit 
renewals of automobile policies. It serves 
three purposes: 

1. Gets the insured’s authorization 
in writing for renewal (we have yet 
to experience any collection trouble 
where the insured has given written 
authorization to renew). 

2. It gets the information necessary 
to classify for rating. 

3. A surprising number of checks 
are received with the order. We esti- 
mate that 40% of letters returned 
contain check for the premium. 


Watching Trends Closely 


How do we find collections? We 
haven’t noticed any great change in the 
paying habits of our customers. We are, 
however, watching the trends of busi- 
ness, generally, and following up ac- 
counts a little more closely. 

How do collections this year compare 
with last year? We keep a comparative 
record showing by months: (1) busi- 
ness written; (2) premiums financed, 
and (3) accounts receivable not financed. 

For the first four months of 1950 our 
accounts receivable, including premiums 
financed, was 183% of average monthly 
premiums written, while for the last 
four months of 1949 the comparative 
figure was 225%. If it were not for a 
modest increase in the volume of busi- 
ness written the 183% figure would be 
reduced. We believe that the ideal would 
be around 150% of accounts receivable 
to the average monthly business written 
figure. 

Last year we were very fortunate in 
that we did not have to charge off one 
dollar for bad debts. We do not hope 
for a repetition but we do strive to 
keep the uncollectible bad debts figure 
to the minimum. 


“No Postage” Envelope 


(Continued from Page 28) 





are more apt to give it prompt attention 
if this type reply envelope is provided. 
First of all, particularly at home, you 
do not have to look for a postage stamp. 
It is easy to sit right down and write 
out a check, place the check in the re- 
turn envelope, seal it, and it is readv 
to go forward. That our clients find this 
to be so is proven by the results. 

From a cost standpoint, this item is 
a gold mine. A local printer charges us 
$13.25 for 5,000 of these envelopes, 
printed to bring them back to us. You 
pay the Post Office only for the en- 
velopes which are delivered, and the 
cost is one cent per envelope over and 
above the standard postage. Each “col- 
lection” therefore costs us four cents, 
and saves us hours of time in unneces- 
sary bookkeeping or writing collection 
letters. We do not pay the Post Office 
tor envelopes which are destroyed or 
Which are not used, and the necessary 
license which is needed to justify the 
use of this privilege, is issued gratis by 
the Post Office Department. You sim- 
ply apply for permission to use these 
envelopes, the Post Office assigns a 
‘permit number,” and your printer does 
the rest. 

I'ry it, and I think you will find this 
one of the biggest aids to reducing col- 
ectiog problems, that it is possible to 
ind, 





Ogilby Points to 


Trahern F. Ogilby, who represents the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in Rockford, 
Ill., is gratified by the results produced by 
the Rough Notes system which he describes 
as follows: 

This system consists of an original 
blue invoice, a 30-day notice and a 
60-day notice. Approximately 95% of 
our policies are sent out 30 days in 
advance. These policies, when mailed or 
delivered, include the blue _ invoice. 
Thirty days thereafter, which is the 
date the policy goes into effect, a 30- 
day notice is sent out. If an additional 
month passes without the account being 
paid, the 60-day notice is put on my 
desk for my personal attention. I then 
call this account to determine the diffi- 
culty. I find that a personal call saves 
a great deal of time and is much more 
effective than any collection letter that 
I have been able to devise. 

This system has speeded up our col- 
lections and reduced over-due accounts 
to a very small percentage of our vol- 
ume. I have never received a complaint 
from a customer who has received the 
30-day notice on the day the policy goes 
into effect. Frankly, I thought I would, 
but this has not materialized. 

I honestly believe that this system is 
fool proof and if agents follow it re- 


Foolproof System 


ligiously collection problems would be 
at a minimum. 

Parenthetically, the Aetna advocates 
selling the early payment of the pre- 
mium along with the policy. I have al- 
ways done this and have been rather 
strict in any time payments allowed the 
customer. It is my firm opinion that 
there are better business relations be- 
tween the agent and his client, where a 
definite time for the payment of the 
premium is agreed upon. 





The key to successful selling is work 
and self-application. Analyze the sales 
you didn’t make and figure out why. 
Then when a similar situation arises, 
you'll know how to handle it. — from 
“Pioneer,” published by Employers’ Group. 





Good words are like a string of pearls. 
—Chinese Proverb. 





Success is getting what you want; hap- 
piness is wanting what you get—Anon. 





The most important thing isn’t the 
weight of the load, but the way in which 
you carry it—The Gilcrafter. 





Make the most of yourself, for that is 
all there is of you—Emerson. 






















1949 Hospital Daily Costs 
10% Higher Per Person 


A good explanation of why Blue Cross 
and other hospitalization media, includ- 
ing insurance companies, have encoun- 
tered difficulties in carrying out their 
contracts is the fact, as reported by the 
American Hospital Association, that it 
cost each hospital $14.33 daily for each 
patient in 1949. This was an increase of 
$1.24 over 1948, or approximately 10%. 
It was shown that the income per 
patient was $2.59 less daily than it cost 
to care for him. 

Unless there had been endowments, 
contributions and payments by Govern- 
ment for patients who could not pay, 
the hospitals would have shown a deficit 
on operations for the day. 

AHA also records that approximately 
18,000,000 patients were treated in the 
year in the United States, or one out 
of eight of the population. This was 
1,000,000 more than in 1948. 





Good salesmen, like good cooks, create 
an appetite when the buyer doesn’t seem 
hungry.—William Feather. 
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TELEPHONE SARATOGA 3500 L.D.!09 


May 25 9 1950 


to 


Insurance Company Officials 


Insurance Agents and Brokers 


It is our desire to afford you the kind of 
Reinsurance, Excess, and Special Risks insurance that 
you and your policyholders require. 


Our staff is composed of men and women who 
are thoroughly experienced and capable of serving you 


Our facilities are unexcelled -- including 
both domestic and foreign markets. 


The kind of company we wish to serve is one 
that is well-managed, financially secure, and serving 
the public by the means of the AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM. 


The Agents and Brokers with whom we do busi- 
ness are the most reputable in their communities and 
we endeavor to help them to do a better job for their 
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Home Office Resident Schools for Agents 


(Continued from Page 5) 





merchandise, bailee’s customers, etc., 
including sales plans for them. 

The Aetna’s agents’ school is designed 
to provide across-the-board training 
which will satisfy the needs of the 
average young man in an agency. 

Selection of Trainees 


While there are a number of hard 
and fast rules as a guide to selecting 
young men for the Aetna school, the 
company concentrates primarily on rela- 
tives of agency owners who, in the 
majority of cases, will some day be the 
owner or part owner of the agency. 
Other important selection factors listed 
by Mr. Ringer are as follows: 

“The agency should place a substan- 
tial volume of business with the Aetna 
Insurance Group or, as a result of the 
young man’s attending the school, in- 
crease its volume to such proportions. 
The agency should be located in a fair- 
sized town or city where there is suffi- 
cient population and business for the 
development of a good agency. 

“The young men should enjoy good 
health, have a good educational back- 
ground — not necessarily college — but 
have the capacity to learn fairly rapidly, 
be industrious, and have a fairly wide 
acquaintance or the ability to make 
acquaintances easily.” 


The Aetna School’s Faculty 


The instruction is given almost en- 
tirely by two men of the Aetna educa- 
tional department who are capable teach- 
years of practical insurance 
L. Ray Ringer, CPCU, edu- 
after having been 
trained for field work in a school for 
special agents, was assigned by the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. to their edu- 
cational department to develop corre- 
spondence courses for agents and to 
prepare other educational and sales ma- 
terial. He also organized and supervised 
schools in many of the larger 
cities throughout the country. Since 
joining the Aetna Insurance Group, he 
has prepared its fire and casualty cor- 
respondence course, conducted a number 
of successful special agents’ and agents’ 
schools, and other educational programs 
for the company. 

Howard H. Brown, assistant to the 
educational director, after teaching ex- 
perience, entered the insurance business. 
Upon completion of his insurance train- 
ing, he served as special agent for fire 
and inland marine lines in several east- 
ern states for 15 years. He then became 
associated with the General Adjustment 
Bureau, handling fire and inland marine 
loss adjustments. His varied experience 
as a special agent and adjuster has been 
useful in the Aetna training program. 
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Employers’ Group 








The agency education program of the 
Employers’ Group is under the direction 
of George E. Lonergan who was recently 
appointed superintendent of the Group’s 
education department succeeding War- 
ner C. Danforth, now a full-time teacher 
at Boston U niversity. 


This company’s agency school was 
established April 30, 1945. Since then 
25 classes have been held, the latest 


being completed on June 16. A total of 
359 students have been graduated, rep- 
resenting 41 states throughout the coun- 
try. Following graduation those com- 


pleting the course are given every as- ~ 


sistance in getting started and continu- 
ing as “the Man With the Plan” in 
their respective communities. 

Students for the Employers’ school 
are selected by its branch managers 
among agents, employes and _ solicitors 
of agencies, and those—including par- 
ticularly ex-servicemen, who may wish 
io enter the business for the first time. 
Experience in the insurance business is 
not a requisite for selection. Groups are 


EDWARD W. BROUDER 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


kept as homogeneous as possible, with 
persons from larger cities in one class 
and those from smaller cities and towns 
in another. Each class is limited to 21 
students. Classes are held daily from 
8:45 a.m. to 4 p.m. Six weeks is the 
minimum time required to complete the 
course. 


Makes Use of Visual Aids 


Beginning as a small school in a 
corner of an old building, with only one 
instructor and a mere handful of agents; 
this school has grown into a full-sized 
department ably staffed by three full- 





JOHN M. BREEN 
The Kemper Group 


time instructors and a secretary. Equip- 
ped now with the most modern motion 
picture projector, the department makes 
use of visual aids in the form of sound 
films, large charts and slides to bring 
graphically to the students up-to-date 
material on physical hazards and con- 
struction. Field men, all experts in their 
own lines, augment the teaching staff by 
appearing as guest lecturers as occasion 
requires to discuss the latest develop- 
ments in certain specified coverages. 
As to the Employers’ training tech- 
nique, Mr. Lonergan recently put into 
operation a program which calls for field 
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A n insurance company’s service to agents can 
take no more useful form than writing their business, 
year in and year out. Some companies oscillate be- 
tween extreme underwriting liberality and ultra-con- 
servatism. In better times they seek new business ag-. 
gressively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict 
writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how 
the New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in 
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training as well as classroom instruc- 
tion. In other words, the students get 
practical experience as field men when 
classes are not in session. 

Lonergan With Employers Since 1934 

Mr. Lonergan has been with the Em- 
ployers’ since 1934 when he started as a 
special agent in Albany, N. Y., follow- 
ing a number of years’ experience as 
branch manager, special agent and su- 
pervisory engineer with other companies, 

From 1935 to 1942 he was Connecticut 
resident manager of the Employers’. He 
has been in the Employers’ education 
department since 1944, First an instruc- 
tor, he was later made educational as- 
sistant, which post he held until his 
recent promotion. 

In addition to his educational work 
Mr. Lonergan has taught insurance 
courses at Northeastern University, the 
Insurance Library Association and at 
the Massachusetts Education Depart- 
ment. This summer he will be in charge 
of a special insurance course for agents 
to be conducted by Rhode Island State 
College in Kingston. 

Mr. Lonergan recently received rec- 
ognition for revising “Insurance Sur- 
veys, Business .and Personal,” a book 
published by Rough Notes Co. , 
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The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
has maintained a formal education pro- 
gram for agents since October, 1943. It 
is known as the Hartford Training Cen- 
ter and actually represents two schools, 
conducted independently by the Hart- 
ford Fire and the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. However, there is a good 
deal of coordination between the activi- 
ties of both schools and they run on 
very much the same basis. 

Edward W. Brouder, director of train- 
ing for Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
since September, 1948, has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1937. He 
is doing an outstanding job. 

Through May, 1950, a total of 1,135 
students attended the Hartford Training 
Center, of which approximately 600 
have been agents or employes of insur- 
ance agencies. The present schedule 
calls for a four weeks’ course of inten- 
sive study of casualty and surety cover- 
ages at the rate of five sessions a year, 
making possible an annual enrollment of 
150 students on a_ full-time _ basis. 
Tuition is free. 


Length of Course; Daily Schedule 

Four weeks are devoted to the. study 
of casualty insurance and fidelity-surety 
bonds. Six classroom periods of one 
hour each aré held daily Monday 
through Friday, with three classroom 
hours on Saturday. Sessions commence 
each day at 8:30 a.m. and conclude at 
4:30 p.m., except on Saturday when 
classes conclude at 12:00. One hour is 
set aside for lunch, and there is a 15- 
minute break between each classroom 
period. 

A remodeled residence building at 646 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford, is where the 
Hartford Training Center has been lo- 
cated since October 1, 1943. It is a bee- 
hive of activity for nine months a year, 
and during. the summer when the train- 
ing center is not in session, Mr. Brouder 
and his instructors usually travel in 
order to keep in touch with field con- 
ditions. 

Conducted on Discussion Group Basis 

In describing the setup of the Hart- 
ford’s course Mr. Brouder told The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“The training program is conducted 
on the discussion group plan. Trainees 
are assigned to a group composed 0 
not more than 15 members to promote 
informal discussion. 

“The subjects covered are automobile 
bodily injury and property damage lia 
bility; liability other than automobile; 
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compensation; fidelity and surety bonds; 
plate glass breakage and water damage, 
and accident and health. 

“More than 1,000 charts 24” by 34” 
have been developed to break down the 
technical language of policies and rating 
rules into easily understandable terms. 
These charts are used by discussion 
leaders and are of great value in assur- 
ing systematic treatment of the subject 
matter, eliminating possibilities of omis- 
sions of details and clarifying the sub- 
ject under discussion. The chart mate- 
rial is furnished trainees in printed form 
for their notebooks. 

“Each trainee is also given a complete 
set of manuals, policy forms, notebooks, 
supplies and mimeographed outlines for 
his use. The completed notebook, with 
policies marked by trainee to indicate 
important points, is a valued tool for 
reference. 

“At least three hours of outside writ- 
ten work on rating problems is assigned 
each night covering subjects and rating 
regulations discussed that day. 

“Written examinations are given at 
the end of the first two weeks and again 
at the end of four weeks.” 

As to admission requirements, Mr. 
Brouder said that the facilities of the 
school are available to all agents of the 
company and their employes upon rec- 
ommendation of the general agent or 
branch office manager of the territory in 
which they are located. Upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the course a suitable 
certificate is presented to each trainee. 

Library Facilities 

A complete insurance library is main- 
tained at the Training Center and con- 
tains, in addition to the textbooks used 
in class work, other insurance books 
and literature necessary for study and 
research work. In addition to all such 
textbooks there are the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the fire, casualty and surety 
bulletins, bound copies of the Casualty 
& Surety Journal and the insurance 
trade journals. 

The Training Center itself has two 
classrooms, one on each of two floors. 
The classrooms measure about 35’ by 
15’. The library is located on the sec- 
ond floor and this room is arranged with 
a table and chairs so that small con- 
ference groups may use it. Desks and 
comfortable swivel chairs are provided 
for the students rather than the tablet 
armchairs. The facilities have been so 
installed as to create and maintain an 
atmosphere of comfort. 


Director Brouder and His Staff 

Edward W. Brouder, as director of 
training of the Hartford Training Cen- 
ter, serves on a full-time basis as does 
his three assistants—Samuel N. Mac- 
ferran, Edward T. Pike and Ronald M. 
Streeter. 

Mr. Brouder, a Tufts College gradu- 
ate, received a B.S. degree in insurance 
administration from the Hartford Col- 
lege of Insurance. He has been on the 
laculty of the college for the past four 
years. During World War II he served 
as a lieutenant in the U. S. Coast Guard 
and among other assignments was in the 
North Atlantic task force for 22 months. 

Samuel N. Macferran, instructor at 
the Training Center, attended the Whar- 
ton Evening School of Accounts and 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. He 
joined the Hartford organization in 1940 
at its Philadelphia office. During the 
war he served with the Marine Corps 
for over three years, and his war service 
included duty with a Marine Corps 
Aviation unit in the Philippine Islands 
campaign. He has been active in the 
eserve since his discharge. After re- 
turning to the company’s Philadelphia 
office he became supervising underwriter 
of the burglary, plate glass and acci- 
dent and health departments. Mr. Mac- 
lerran was transferred to the home of- 
ice to serve as a member of the train- 
Ing staff on July 1, 1949. 

Edward T. Pike, instructor of fidelity 
and surety lines, has an extensive 
knowledge of the bonding business both 
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North America Companies 


from a production and underwriting 
standpoint. Before joining the Hartford 
Accident in 1934 he was bonding depart- 
ment manager in a large general agency. 
He has served the Hartford, both in 
the field and home office, as_ special 
representative in Philadelphia, as man- 
ager in Kansas City, and in a produc- 
tion capacity in the company’s home 
office bonding department. Mr. Pike 
was active in promoting widespread use 
of the company’s new bond production 
tools—post cards for public official and 
license and permit bonds, and agency 
request forms for fiduciary bonds. These 
forms have had considerable to do with 
the increase in the company’s business 
in these bond classifications. 

Ronald M. Streeter, instructor at the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Train- 
ing Center, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts in 1941. Prior 
to the war he was an assistant under- 
writer in the company’s liability depart- 
ment at the home office. He enlisted in 
the Army in 1942 and served in various 
capacities in the Signal Corps. Commis- 
sioned a captain in August, 1945, he 
was administration officer and later tele- 
phone communications officer in North 
Africa, Italy and France. He is a CPCU. 





The Kemper Group 








The Kemper Group of Chicago, of 
which the Lumbermens is the largest 
company, launched its educational pro- 
gram in 1937 to meet the challenge of 
changes in the insurance business and 
to afford professional training to its 
agents and company employes. Known 
as the Mutual Insurance Institute, the 
school’s first function was the training 
of staff members. In 1938 agent train- 
ing was added to its responsibilities with 
a two-week summer course in casualty 
and fire insurance coverages. 

This program was further expanded 
in 1940 when a complete correspondence 
course for agents and staff people was 
undertaken. Since the close of the war 
the Institute has conducted a four-week 
resident course, primarily for agents, 
although enrollments have also been re- 
ceived from special agents, claim men, 
underwriters and college graduates who 
have just joined the Kemper Group. 


754 People Trained to Date 


To date a total of 754 people have 
attended the Institute resident course, 
of whom 354 were agents. That they 
have profited in so doing is indicated 
by the following comment, made by W. 
R. Kersten, assistant to J. M. Breen, 


Udel Bros. 

JOHN H. KERR 

Maryland Casualty 
educational director and _ third vice 


president of the Lumbermens, who said: 

“Those of us who have been asso- 
cated with the resident course have 
had a great sense of satisfaction in the 
post-war years to see men with no in- 
surance training or background, attend 
our classes and leave upon completion 
cf the course to make fine records in 
the months and years following. The 
graduates are regularly making sub- 
stantial contributions to their own com- 
munities and the insurance industry 
generally.” 

In addition to the resident course a 
one week refresher course has been 
added to the Kemper Group’s educa- 
tional facilities and a total of 468 agents 
have taken it. 


Prerequisite for Resident Course 


As a prerequisite for the resident 
course, enrollees must have a minimum 
of three months’ experience in the 
agency to which they will report after 
its completion. Classes are held five and 
a half days a week. The course covers 
all lines of casualty and fire insurance, 
plus discussions of such subjects as in- 
surance carriers, history, rate regula- 
tion, financial statements, safety engi- 
neering, medical facilities, industrial 
commission operations and risk. In ad- 
dition emphasis is put on subjects relat- 
ing directly to selling such as prospect- 
ing, the interview, approach, etc. 

This course as well as all Institute 
activities are under the direction of 
Mr. Breen, who has had over 25 years 
in the business, 21 of which have been 
with the Kemper Companies. He is both 
an attorney and an educator. Prior to 
becoming educational director of the 
organization he was in the claim and 
business extension departments. He is a 
member of the American Mutual Al- 
liance’s educational committee and has 
just completed a year as its chairman. 
He is also a member of the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance. 


Extension Course and On-the-Job 
Training 

Rounding out the Institute’s facilities 
the Kemper Group also maintains an 
extension course which is available both 
to those entering the business and those 
who already have had some experience, 
either as agents or company. employes. 
To qualify it is not necessary to have 
previously attended the resident course. 
Length of the extension course de- 
pends on the trainee’s rate of progress 
and can be extended from one to two 
years. 

The on-the-job training program con- 
sists of each day’s actual sales work or 


staff work, supplemented by the home 
study material and written assignments 
provided by the extension course which 
covers casualty, fire and inland marine 
lines. Instruction is also given in the 
method of preparing, presenting and 
selling an insurance program developed 
from a survey and policy audit. 

A total of 40 officers and staff mem- 
bers of the Kemper Group including 
H. G. Kemper, president of both the 
Lumbermens and American Motorists, 
are listed as members of the Mutual 
Insurance Institute’s faculty in the 12- 
page booklet which outlines the educa- 
tional facilities of the group. Foreword 
of this booklet was written by J. M. 
Kemper, chairman of the board. 
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Maryland Casualty’s home office 
school, which is conducted by John H. 
Kerr, manager of its education depart- 
ment, has been planned so as to strike 
a happy medium among insurance sell- 
ing, coverage analysis and _ rating. 
Started in November, 1945, nearly 600 
students have been graduated from the 
intensive six weeks’ course which is 
given three times a year. The enroll- 
ment for each class is limited to about 
30 students so as to insure the maximum 
personal attention. Classes are held five 
days each week, starting at 9 a.m. and 
ending at 4:30 p.m. with recesses every 
hour, 

The Maryland’s school has a two-fold 
objective: first, a thorough understand- 
ing of each of the casualty and bonding 
lines, and second, how to sell them. 
Thus, by combining the theory and 
practice of successful insurance selling 
in one concentrated course, the student 
is equipped to start out as a producer 
upon his return home. 

Incidentally, the students come from 
virtually every state in the Union, plus 
Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, Republic of 
Panama and Puerto Rico. 

The course of study set up by Mr. 
Kerr consists of a combination of lec- 
tures and discussions enlivened by sales 
demonstrations. The latest policy forms 
in each casualty and bonding line are 


analyzed and use of the manuals is 
explained. In addition, rating of all 
types of risks is demonstrated, and 


enough rating problems are given the 
students to make certain that they have 
a practical working knowledge of each 
line. 

Also included in the course and 
heavily emphasized—are agency man- 
agement problems including sales, ad- 
vertising, office management and col- 
lections. 





Quizzes and Exams Kept at Minimum 


Quizzes and examinations are kept at 
an absolute minimum, says Mr. Kerr, 
so as to use all possible time on the 
subject matter itself. Homework assign- 
ments are extremely heavy. 

“Our complete indoctrination with 
coverage and rates,” says Mr. Kerr, “is 
good basic education in insurance, but 
it is of little value to the man who does 
not know how to capitalize on it. That 
is why we make certain that each stu- 
dent receives thorough instruction in 
business development and selling. 

“This is where our specialists from 
the sales firing line come into the pic- 
ture. For each kind of coverage there 
is an expert from the field, either a 
company man or successful agent, who is 
invited to tell our students about suc- 
cessful selling techniques. Ways of ar- 
ranging and conducting interviews are 
explained. Similarly the present and 
future markets for coverages are ana- 
lyzed.” 

Mr. Kerr believes that this reliance 
upon leading underwriters, producers 
and administrators for the bulk of the 
teaching gives the trainees at the Mary- 
land Insurance School a decided advan- 
tage. The instruction has been fashioned 
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to take care of the beginner in insur- 
ance as well as those who have had 
considerable previous experience but 
need a concentrated “refresher course.” 
Most of the classes include coeds. In 
this connection, it is felt by the Mary- 
land Casualty that the wife or secre- 
tary of an agent, who helps him in the 
office, or a woman employed as an 
outside producer, can profit greatly 
from the course. 

The school is fully approved under 
the Veterans Administration although it 
makes no claim for any reimbursement. 
Currently home office approval has been 
given for a four months’ course if that 
ever should be needed. Inland marine 
lines will shortly be added to the cur- 
riculum and a full course in fire insur- 
ance may be given in the near future. 


John H. Kerr’s Background 


Mr. Kerr, a Williams College gradu- 
ate with B.A. degree, has to his credit 
over 2,000 hours of instruction experi- 
ence obtained at the Insurance Society 
of New York and at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point. Except for four years in the 
U. S. Navy during World War II he 
has been continuously in the insurance 
business, in the claims and agency de- 
partments of various companies. 





North American Cos. 








The North America Companies’ school 
started in April, 1947, and its curriculum 
covers all forms of casualty, surety, fire 
and marine, including automobile and 
aviation, risk analysis and programming. 
H. Paul Abbott, director of education, 
has been in charge of the school ever 
since its inception. A total of 520 agents 
have been’ graduated including the 
March 13, 1950 class of nearly 40. 

The courses are of eight weeks’ dura- 
tion and are designed to give agents 
who are newcomers 10 the business a 
thorough grounding in the major lines 
of insurance, or to act as a “refresher” 
for men and women who have been in 
the business for a long time. 

Agents, their sons, associates or em- 
ployes have come to North America’s 
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head office in Philadelphia from prac- 
tically every state in the union, from 
Canada, from Alaska, from the Philip- 
pines and from South America for this 
concentrated two months’ study. Most 
of them have been enthusiastic about 
the value of the course; many have 


written letters of praise shortly after 
graduation. 

In the interesting booklet prepared 
by the North America Cos., titled 
“Come to Philadelphia,” Mr. Abbott 
points out that the North America 
school for agents furnishes maximum 
instruction in the shortest possible time. 
Departmental heads and a staff of com- 
petent educators share ‘in teaching the 
fundamentals of property insurance. 

Mr. Abbott’s staff includes: A. Jenkin- 
son, III, assistant director of education; 
Roy G. Miller, supervisor, school for 
agents; C. Henderson, Jr., extension 
school supervisor; Robert MacMullen, 
marine instructor, and Joseph C. Young, 
fire instructor. 


Career Facts on Abbott and Staff 


H. Paul Abbott, Lawrenceville and 
Princeton graduate, has been the North 
America’s director of education since the 
fall of 1945. From 1936 to 1942 when he 
joined the Naval Air Corps, Mr. Abbott 
was at Newark (N. J.) Academy, first 
as associate headmaster and then head- 
master. 

After earning his wings in the war, 
Mr. Abbott was commissioned _lieu- 
tenant, serving as officer in charge of 
night flying at Norman (Okla.) Flying 
Field, then as chief flight instructor and 
squadron commander. He is the son of 
Bishop H. P. Almon Abbott, one-time 
head of the Episcopal Diocese of Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Acis Jenkinson, III, assistant director 
of education, is a Philadelphian who at- 
tended Germantown Academy and the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, earning a B.S. and later a 
Master’s degree in Economics. He was 
a Wharton School instructor in insur- 
ance until 1942, when he joined the U. S. 
Air Force. Discharged as a major in 


1946, he joined North America’s educa- 
tion department as a supervisor. 


Roy G. Miller, supervisor of the school 
for agents, is a native of New Berlin, 
Pa. A graduate of West Chester State 
Teachers College where he earned his 
B.S., he taught at Garden City Public 
School, Delaware County, Pa., in 1940- 
41, and at Episcopal Academy, Philadel- 
phia, before coming to North America 
in 

Charles Henderson, Jr., supervisor of 
the extension division, attended Lans- 
downe, Pa., High School, Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music and the University of 
Pennsylvania. After serving as lieuten- 
ant commander of the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, he became instructor in English 
at the U. of P., and later was assistant 
director of admissions at that school. 
He came to the North America in 1946. 


Joseph C. Young, instructor, North 
America’s education department, a grad- 
uate of St. Joseph’s College, previously 
was a teacher at Mt. Carmel High 
School and St. Joseph’s College. He 
joined North America in 1949, 


Robert MacMullen, also an instructor 
in the North America’s school, is a 
Philadelphian, who earned his B.S. de- 
gree in commerce at Drexel Institute 
and his Master’s degree at Temple. He 
taught in Jenkintown High School be- 
fore joining the U. S. Army in 1943. He 
became associated with North America 
in 1947 


The North America Cos. supply all 
work material required by the student. 
The only necessary expense is the cost 
of travel to and from Philadelphia and 
for lodging while attending the school. 
It is recommended that students do not 
bring their families to Philadelphia be- 
cause it is necessary to assimilate a 
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large volume of educational material 
within a short time, requiring study 
after hours. 

A home study course is a prerequisite 
for admission to the course. This is a 
15-unit correspondence course on “Fun- 
damentals of Property and Liability In- 
surance.” This home study program is 
not a complete course in itself and is 
available only to those who have been 
approved for attendance in the school 
for agents. Applicants for admission to 
the school must have at least a high 
school education or its equivalent. Tui- 
tion is free. 

All students who attain passing grades 


and meet the minimum attendance re- 
quirements of the school will be awarded 
graduation certificates. There is quite 
a ceremony connected with graduation 
as the certificates are awarded in the 
North America’s impressive board of 
directors’ room by a senior officer of 
the company. The March, 1950, class, 
for example, received the personal con- 
gratulations of Vice President Ludwig 
C. Lewis. 





Standard Accident 








The Standard Accident has been con- 
ducting training school classes since 
1923 but it was not until 1946 that its 
formal training for agents was launched. 
Its home office school, which embraces 
13 weeks of intensive training in casu- 
alty insurance and bonds, fire and in- 
land marine, is somewhat unique in that 
both employes and agents of the com- 
pany are included in the same class. It 
has been found that this benefits both 
groups through the exchange of ideas. 

M. J. Pierce, manager of Standard’s 
educational department, has been with 
the company for over 25 years. His 
practical knowledge of insurance 1s re 
flected in the purpose of the training 
school course which directs the students 
attention to day-to-day insurance prob- 
lems rather than to the theories 0 
insurance, 


74 Agents Have Been Graduated 


To secure maximum participation ™ 
class discussion, the Standard’s classes 
are limited to 30 students. To date 74 
agents have received their certificates 0! 
graduation. Classes are conducted from! 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., five days a week, 
and each student is required to devote 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Insurance Producers of America 


Re: High School Driver Education Program 


No subject has received more consideration of the 
accident prevention department of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies during the past year than 
that of the High School Driver Education program. It 
is most encouraging to me as chairman of the advisory 
committee entrusted with the responsibility of this com- 
mittee’s progress that 7,807 schools in 48 states are now 
offering driver education, a gain of 23.8% over last 
year’s total of 6,304 schools in 43 states. A total of 
neatly 4,500 automobiles are available in these schools 
for practice driving instruction, and an_ estimated 
607,603, eligible students enrolled this year and re- 
ceived training. This compares with 493,772 enrolled 
students a year ago. 


This “progress report” was submitted to the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference in May and it was 
appreciatively received. However, the fact must be faced 
that the present program in high school driver educa- 
tion must be extended inasmuch as there are an esti- 
mated 1,220,000 boys and girls who are eligible for 
driver’s licenses but who are not enrolled in school 
programs. 


That the Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies recognizes the value of such driver training is 
indicated by our Education Award Program, now in its 
third year, which has met with an enthusiastic response 
from the Governors of every state. Giving recognition 
where it has been earned, the Association grants (1) a 
Meritorious Award to states having a full course of 
driver education in 25% of their secondary schools and 
having enrolled therein not less than 25% of their 
eligible students; (2) a Superior Award to states having 
a full course of driver education in 50% of their sec- 
ondary schools and having an enrollment of not less 
than 50% of their eligible students; (3) a Special 
Award to states maintaining standards higher than those 
set for the Meritorious Award but not equal to those 
of the Superior classification, and (4) Excellency of 
Achievement which is granted to states for achieve- 
ments attained in the development of a comprehensive 
state-wide high school driver education program. The 
awards are in the form of bronze plaques. 


It seems to me that this highly constructive service, 
performed by the capital stock casualty insurance com- 
panies who are members of the Association (including 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co.) is deserv- 
ing of the full support of insurance agents throughout 
the country. Your efforts will be heartily commended 
if you will lend a helping hand in “selling” the driver 
education program to any high school in your city or 
state which is not now enrolled. Not only will it be an 


act of civic interest and pride, but you will be helping 
to make our streets and highways safer, thus reducing 
automobile injuries and fatalities. 


Preparing Nation-wide Program to Reduce 
Industrial Accidents 

Another Association activity which is deserving of 
your support is the nation-wide program to reduce the 
nation’s industrial accidents which we are now preparing 
in cooperation with the President’s Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety. Chief executives of a number of Association 
companies attended an important meeting of this con- 
ference in Washington June 5 to 8 at which President 
Truman made a plea for renewed efforts to prevent 
such accidents “in order that the nation could muster 
its full resources against totalitarianism.” This was a 
challenge which the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies readily accepted. | 


Our educational campaign will consist of six factual 
news atticles, six editorials and mats for six illustrated 
advertisements, all available for immediate use by news- 
paper members of national or state press associations, 
and by non-member newspapers as well. Each news 
story, editorial and advertisement will inform employers, 
employees and the general public about the principal 
causes of occupational accidents and how they may be 
prevented. 


We are greatly encouraged by the response from 
many state and national press associations which already 
have signified their intention of participating in the 
industrial safety campaign. 


We are not working “behind the scenes” in this 
cooperative effort. Both the President and Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin are cognizant of the Associa- 
tion’s contribution to the success of the campaign. 
There is a full realization on the part of such high 
government officials that the death toll annually of 
17,000 Americans and 1,800,000 injured in industrial 
accidents, not to mention the great economic losses to 
industry and the public, must be reduced! 


In closing, it is fitting to emphasize as I have done in 
previous Open Letters to Insurance Producers of Amer- 
ica that this type of work pays big dividends in the 
enriching knowledge that we are not overlooking the 
humanitarian side of our responsibility as casualty 
insurers. Working together, results will be achieved! 


"Watber: He 


President 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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Home Office Resident Schools for Agents 


(Continued from Page 32) 
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a minimum of three hours of outside 
preparation for each day’s class discus- 
sion, “We have found that students can 
maintain this rugged pace for 13 weeks, 
but that seems to be the limit,” says 
Mr. Pierce. 

So that the students may have prac- 
tice in thinking and expressing clearly 
what they have learned, the school’s 
curriculum includes sales demonstrations 
and a course in practical public speak- 
ing which continue throughout the 13 
weeks’ course. Furthermore, emphasis is 
placed at all times upon how the com- 
pany and the agent can best serve the 
public and within that objective exer- 
cise the ingenuity and skills which en- 
title both to compensation. 


What the Course Includes 


Describing the Standard’s course of 
study Mr. Pierce explained to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“The first portion of the course will 
include a study of the coverages pro- 
vided by our policies and bonds and 
the use of manuals, handbooks, etc., in 
connection with the correct issuing of 
them, including the proper premium 
charged. This will be done as much as 
possible by cases and examples with 
class discussion. 

“During the second portion of the 
course we will study the application of 
these coverages by means of problems 
and surveys. This will be an advanced 
application of the coverages learned 
during the first period. 

“In short, we will teach a knowledge 
of our product and then teach the mar- 
keting of it. And by marketing we mean 
the broad definition of that term which 
includes all the functions of underwrit- 
ing, production, claim service and ad- 
ministration.” 


Pierce’s Insurance Background 


M. J. Pierce came to the Standard 
Accident in 1924 and was a member of 
the second student class conducted by 
the company. His first assignment was 
to the company’s supervising depart- 
ment where he handled employment and 
personnel, office systems and _ proce- 
dures, both at the home office and 
branch offices. From 1929 to 1945 he 
served in important positions in the 
Chicago and New York branch offices. 
Returning to the home office in 1945 
he directed the formation of the new 





American Casualty Sponsors 
Local Radio Program 


American Casualty of Reading shows 
a progressive, sales-minded spirit of co- 
operation in sponsoring a local radio 
program in its home office city. It fea- 
tures a 15-minute review of the latest 
news each week-day evening at 7 o'clock, 
the commentator being John Deegan. 
Telling about its broadcasts in the June 
“American Arrow,” the company invites 
its agents in other towns to send in for 
a portfolio of about 30 “commercials” in 
case they are planning their own radio 
programs. All insurance lines of interest 
to householders are covered in these 
commercials, 





Bonds Are Income Builders 

Looking for a way to boost premium 
volume (and commissions!) during the 
coming months ? 


Then concentrate some of the time on 


bonds—particularly fidelity and contract 
bonds. For some reason or other, most of 
your competitors have ignored this phase 
of the business, probably thinking it re- 
quires a lot more work or special knowl- 
edge than it actually does. In your own 
community, there are endless prospects. It 
will do your sales chart a lot of good to 
see them!—Pacific Employers Insurance 
Company’s “Messenger.” 


educational program, designed to assist 
Standard employes who were returning 
from World War II service, as well as 
offering a permanent means of training 
and education for company employes, 
agents and their employes. 

A graduate of the University of II- 
linois, class of 1921 with B.S. and M.S. 
degrees, Mr. Pierce alSo had graduate 
study at Columbia and New York Uni- 
versities. He served for some time as 
an accounting instructor at University 
of Illinois; lectured for the Insurance 
Societies in both New York and Chi- 
cago, and assisted in the preparation 
of an insurance accounting course for 
the New York Society. In addition, he 
has lectured at Purdue and Michigan 
universities and conducted _ training 
classes sponsored by the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 





Travelers Cos. 





The present training school for agents 
maintained by the Travelers Companies 
is now in its llth year and the number 
of graduates to date is approximately 
1,100, of which number about 85% have 
gone into established Travelers agencies. 
John H. Eglof, supervisor of the agency 
field service division and head of the 
school, points out that “our retention 
factor is also about 85% which shows 
that a very large percentage of our 
graduates stay in the business and make 
a success of insurance selling.” 

It’s a matter of record that the Trav- 
elers school first began its work in 
January, 1903, with a class of young 
men who received training as_ special 
agents in the then existing casualty 
lines. This school continued as_ such 
until 1939 when it was enlarged to pro- 
vide casualty insurance instruction for 
agents. Subsequently surety bonds and 
fire-marine insurance were added to the 
school’s curriculum. 

35 Students in Each Class 


The over-all objective of the school, 
as featured in the Travelers’ booklet, 
“Opportunities in the Insurance Busi- 
ness” is “to make its graduates the best 
informed, best equipped and most suc- 
cessful in the field of underwriting and 
salesmanship.” Extreme care has been 
taken to make ‘the course of training, 
which runs for six weeks, as practical 
as possible. The students, averaging 
about 35 to a class, are taught policy 
forms with special emphasis on sales 
technique and _ procedure. Classroom 
sales demonstrations are included. 

By the time the trainees have ab- 
sorbed the technical and practical knowl- 
edge, prepared under the skillful direc- 
tion of John H. Eglof, they will have 
acquired the know-how and self-assur- 
ance that will launch them into insur- 
ance production with enthusiasm. 

During the course the students are 
brought into direct contact with home 
office executives of the Travelers and 
meet the agency men of the company 
who supervise particular territories. The 
faculty and guest speakers, recognized 
experts in their respective fields, have 
over 1,000 years of insurance experience. 


Wide Range of Subjects Covered 


Upon arrival at the home office school 
each trainee is handed among other 
things a specially prepared Syllabus giv- 
ing in detail the courses he will take 
during his six weeks in Hartford. The 
student will be welcomed by Mr. Eglof 
and his assistant supervisors—C. Edwin 
Blake, Lewis V. Irvine and Joseph A. 
Dann. He will attend on his first day 
a get-acquainted luncheon at the Bond 
Hotel and will be guest at a similar 
luncheon on the final day of his course. 

Getting down to the business of learn- 
ing, Dean Eglof and his staff will give 
the students reading assignments in 
addition to classroom instruction. These 
assignments are in insurance text books 





Holmes I. Mettee 
GLOVER C. TRENHOLM 
United States F. & G. 


by such well known authorities as Pro- 
fessor C, A. Kulp of University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Wharton School; the late 
Professor A. M. Mowbray of University 
of California; Dr. S. S. Huebner, head 
of the Wharton School’s insurance divi- 
sion; R. B. Barbour, retired fire insur- 
ance executive; Prentiss B. Reed, well 
known loss adjuster, and Luther E. 
Mackall, fidelity-surety bond authority. 

The second day C. W. Van Beynum 
or Edwin E. Sterns of the Travelers 
publicity department will introduce the 
new class to the many-sided advertising 
program of the Companies. A closeup 
of the Travelers’ activities in the auto- 
mobile safety field will also be given. 
Thereafter, will come the concentrated 
study of the automobile manuals, finan- 
cial responsibility laws, the bank and 
agent auto plan, etc., followed by a quiz. 

The various fire insurance coverages, 
burglary, PPF and boiler and machinery 
insurance are next on the program. In 
connection with the latter the students 
get a two-hour lecture on residence 
boiler and a dramatization of “the bomb 
in your basement.” 

Attention is also centered on accident 
and health forms and rates, selling 
A. & H., the compensation and liability 
manuals, office management, the Trav- 
elers engineering service, and what to 
do when a claim occurs. The compre- 
hensive personal and farmer’s compre- 
hensive liability policies are explained as 
well as glass and burglary insurance. 
The students are next introduced to 
fidelity and surety coverages, receiving 
instruction on individual and schedule 
fidelity, blanket fidelity rules and rates, 
depositors forgery and the comprehen- 
sive DDD policy. 

The manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
public liability lines are not overlooked 
and neither are the contractual, eleva- 
tor, products and _ protective liability 
forms and O. L. & T. A full afternoon 
is also devoted to rating plans for com- 
pensation and liability risks; single state 
reporting forms; professional liability 
and comprehensive liability for commer- 
cial risks; and business interruption 
insurance. The aviation insurance side 
of the business will be presented by a 
representative of the USAIG. 

Before the course is completed risk 
analysis problems will be solved by the 
students and sales demonstrations con- 
ducted. 

After Graduation 

After graduation from the Travelers 
school the agent will return to his home 
city or town and will be placed imme- 
diately under the supervision of a Trav- 
elers branch office manager or one of 


his assistants. Their assistance will be 
availab'e on competitive cases and lines 
in which the agent’s past experience may 
have been limited. During this coopera- 
tive work the agent will receive fy!) 
commission on all sales made. 

All new agents are automatically 
placed on the home office mailing list 
and will receive regularly a copy of 
“Protection,” containing valuable field- 
tested sales aids. They will also be kept 
up to date on all rate and_ policy 
changes. 





U.S. F. & G. 








Approximately 1,500 agents have been 
graduated from the School of Insurance 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty since it was established in 1935 
by Glover C. Trenholm, the company’s 
director of education. The school, which 
runs for seven weeks, four classes a 
year, is open to all agents and brokers 
of the company, their associates and 
employes, on application through their 
controlling branch office. There is, of 
course, no tuition fee and all classroom 
materials are furnished without pst. 
Transportation and living expenses are 
borne by the students which is a re- 
quirement similar to that of other com- 
panies maintaining home office schools. 
An average of 30 students attends each 
class. 

“Maintenance of the U. S. F. & G. 
School of Insurance represents a consid- 
erable investment by our company,” 
says Mr. Trenholm, “This is primarily 
in the time required of underwriters dur- 
ing the instruction periods. That this 
is a wise investment and that we are 
correct in our appraisal of the impor- 
tance of a well taught and well admin- 
istered school has been borne out time 
and again by the records of graduates. 
Many of our students, even years after 
completion of their course, take the time 
to write the company that ‘the seven 
weeks I spent in Baltimore are among 
the most valuable in my insurance ca- 
reer.’ 

“Further primary evidence of the val- 
ue of the school is that from many 
agencies have come more than one stu- 
dent, in some cases the entire staff 
of any agency attending sessions at 
various times. We feel that no agent 
would repeatedly invest the time oi 
members of this staff in the school if 
the course were not what we have sought 
to make it.” 

Benefits Received by Agents 

Mr. Trenholm believes that company 
insurance schools, such as the one con- 
ducted by the ‘United States F. & G, 
have a four-fold accomplishment as fol- 
lows: . 

1. The agent is made more aware ol 
the forms of coverage available and thus 
can better fit policy or bond to the situ- 
ations which confront him. . 

2. The agent learns the importance 0! 
diversification of writings and becomes 
familiar with lines of business he other- 
wise might have overlooked. 

3. The agent becomes more produc- 
tive, at a profit to himself, by realizing 
the potential of the hitherto unfamiliar 
coverages. 

4. The agent becomes more self- 
reliant, less dependent on the help ol 
company special agents. 

Women Employes of Agencies Welcome 

During the war years classes were nec- 
essarily suspended. But since the wat 
the demand for practical insurance edt- 
cation on the part of agents and thelr 
employes has been increasing, especially 
among the war veterans. The US. 
F. & G. classes are attended by women 
employes of various agencies and thelr 
presence is welcomed. The course has 
Veterans Administration sanction. Stt- 
dents enrolled come from all states, !rom™ 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Country-wide Experience —Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Company 


General Accident 


General Casualty of America.......... 


General Transportation 


Glens Falls Indemnity 


Globe Indemnity 


Great American Indemnity 


Guavantee Co. of (Ni As. osc cess secu 


Hardware Indemnity 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 


Hartford Live Stock 


Hartford Steam Boiler 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1945 $19,022,198 $9,428,215 49.6% 
1946 25,645,161 13,346,689 52.0 
1947 31,646,319 16,181,421 51.1 
1948 37,795,045 18,767,478 49.7 
1949 40,096,097 17,624,034 44.0 
1945 $7,316,707 $3,466,047 47 4% 
1946 8,341.549 3,915,333 46.9 
1947 9,854,077 3,899,453 39.6 
1948 13,721,807 5,756,340 42.0 
1949 16,979,766 6,197,731 36.5 
1945 $3,612,394 $1,996,811 55.3% 
1946 4,671,338 2,725,073 58.3 
1947 5,413,404 3,383,901 62.5 
1948 5,719,048 3,108,305 54.3 
1949 6,071,629 3,280,968 54.0 
1945 $9,517,940 $4,536,213 47.7% 
1946 12,617,137 6,668,177 52.8 
1947 14,237,662 6,803,786 478 
1948 14,316,377 6,783,195 47.4 
1949 15,856,996 6,709,539 42.3 
1945 $19,836,139 $10,910,435 55.0% 
1946 23,731,731 14,147,699 59.6 
1947 29,111,533 13,690,500 47.0 
1948 33,291,861 17,996,084 54.1 
1949 34,774,866 16,058,706 46.2 
1945 $12,096,462 $5,549,943 45.9% 
1946 14,641,877 7,984,067 54.5 
1947 19,544,395 9,724,596 49.7 
1948 23,902,831 11,783.231 49.3 
1949 25,895,506 12,070,165 46.6 
1945 $259,996 $57,562 22.1% 
1946 196,513 21,370 10.9 
1947 167,730 45,166 26.9 
1948 181,561 62,475 34.4 
1949 237,748 61,806 26.0 
1945 2,428,373 $1,252,081 51.6% 
1946 2,538,504 1,108,324 43.7 
1947 2,783,291 1,398,228 50.2 
1948 2,802,142 1,292,468 46.1 
1949 3,162,014 1,401,084 44.3 
1945 $52,534,211 $29,936,466 57.0% 
1946 60,548,827 36,805,034 60.8 
1947 82,666,312 44,122,589 53.4 
1948 102,761,980 48,407,336 47.1 
1949 = 108,721,143 50,599,909 46.5 
1945 $958,143 $445,701 46.5% 
1946 1,222,329 605,878 49.6 
1947 1,413,637 765,413 54.1 
1948 1,395,705 664,269 47.6 
1949 1,248,316 542,736 43.5 
1945 $7,107,311 $1,847,135 26.0% 
1946 7,650,785 2,284,072 29.9 
1947 9,007,877 3,272,349 36.3 
1948 9.861,411 2,902,502 29.4 
1949 11,318,594 2,719,191 24.0 


(Continued on Page 38) 





Tried and Tested Keys to 
Highway Safety Problems 


The keys to the solution of highway 


accident problems lie in seven “tried 
and tested” accident prevention  tech- 
nique s, according to Julien H. Harvey, 


aceide nt prevention department manager 
in the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. They are as follows: 


1 . . . 

1. A substantial increase in the num- 
ber of high schools now offering courses 
in driver education. 

2. Periodic motor vehicle inspection. 

3. More effective state-wide driver fi- 
censing, 

4. Stricter 
Practices, 

9. Traffic engineering techniques to 
remove highway hazards. 

6. A more positive program of pedes- 
trian safety education. 

7, A practical program in terms of 
sa. vehicle fleet safety. 


published by Em- 


traffic law enforcement 


om “The Pioneer,” 
rs’ Group). 


Pol 





Home Office Schools 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Nev-foundland, Puerto Rico and Canada. 

Classroom session are held in the 
home office, five and a half days a week. 
During this summer’s recess the school- 
room will be moved to more modern 
quarters within the home office and will 
be equipped with modern furniture and 
appointments. 

The Curriculum 


In setting up the school’s curriculum 
Mr. Trenholm has taken into considera- 
tion the instruction time which may be 
necessary for discussion of new develop- 
ments in the casualty or surety fields. 
He has divided the course into two sec- 
tions: (1) casualty subjects, which last 
for some four weeks, and (2) surety, 
which lasts for two weeks. There is also 
a sales session of two and a half days. 
The casualty program embraces the law 
of negligence, and the following lines: 
glass, compensation and liability, auto- 
mobile, professional liability, A. & H. 
burglary, boiler and machinery, aviation. 




































sion the students hear from 56 speakers. 
This method of presenting the material 


The B. & M. lecture is given by courtesy 
of the Hartford Steam Boiler as this 


line is not written by the United States brings into the picture underwriting 
F. & G. Aviation coverages are pre- department heads, members of their 
sented by the agency director of the _ staffs, claim men, and specialists who 


USAIG. 

The fidelity - surety course starts off 
with the differences between insurance 
and suretyship. It embraces the follow- 
ing lines: mercantile fidelity, bank fidel- 
ity, public official bonds, federal bonds, 
judicial and contract bonds. 

Discussions of claims are integrated 
with the schedule so that they occur at 
the appropriate point. Examinations are 
given the students periodically. The 
sales and development session, presented 
by Associate Agency Director J. Dillard 
Hall and his staff, includes a discussion 
of the graphic audit or insurance survey. 

Study materials which form the basis 
of the course include a kit containing 
specimen copies of the various bond and 


are glad to give their time. During 
the sales portion of the course, man- 
agers, assistant managers, and field men 
from the branch offices come to Bal- 
timore to speak. 

Mr. Trenholm says it has worked well 
to have each subject presented by an 
underwriter-instructor who is expert in 
his particular field. The feeling is that 
such men can best present complete and 
authoritative information. ,“It has also 
been our experience,” says Mr. Tren- 
holm, “that questions by students on 
some particularly fine point of coverage, 
rating, or form can be answered by the 
men who are faced with underwriting 
problems daily and who have handled 
such problems for years. Incidentally, a 


i 7 = > ~ ry x Yes e ‘ 
policy forms; the U. S. F. & G. Path-  yumber of our instructors have developed 
finder series, which are written bricf into unusually good public speakers as a 
texts on the various lines; appropriate result of teaching before a different 


surety manuals; certain 
texts such as “Introduction to Insur- 
ance” by Laurence E. Falls; a Dictionary 
of Insurance Terms published by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and brv- 
chures and pamphlets of various sorts, 
and charts illustrating the different 
points under discussion. 

In the course of the seven-week ses- 


casualty and group of students four times each year.” 


Further details on “Training for a 
Successful Insurance Career” are con- 
tained in the U. S. F. & G.’s brochure 
which features its School of Insurance. 





We are always paid for our suspicion 
by finding what we suspect.—Thoreau. 
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Ny Yn , 


THE FIRST “JACK” IN AMERICA 


The first jackass in America was sent to George 
Washington by the King of Spain. Washington, the 
gentleman farmer, was not satisfied with the scrawny 
mules imported from the West Indies. Learning of 
Washington’s interest, the king sent him a full- 
blooded jackass in 1785, the first to arrive in America. 












. -. and not the last. Whenever you run across 
some one “stubborn as a mule” the streamlined 
coverages of the Saint Paul Companies are 
mighty good action persuaders! 


Members, American Foreign Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


ST. PAUL FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. PAUL- MERCURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


First chartered almost a century ago 
EASTERN DEPT. HOME OFFICE PACIFIC DEPT. 
75 Maiden Lane 111 W. Fifth St. Mills Building 
New York 7, N. Y. St. Paul 2, Minn. San Francisco 4 
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Hartford A.@ H. Agents in Midst of 
Nation-wide Casualty Surety-Poll 


A nationwide survey of the casualty- 
surety lines carried by individuals and 
business concern proprietors throughout 
the country is now being conducted by 
agents of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. The full results of this buyer 
poll, which will be very revealing, will 
be released. in midsummer or early in 
the fall. The figures will probably cover 
40,000 to 50,000 interviews made by the 


agents and will give the Hartford 
A. & I. a nationwide sampling of the 


insurance market. 

Preliminary returns, the company says, 
indicate a lack of knowledge of and real 
need for many important coverages. 
Replies which were taken at random 
from 554 questionnaires and have to do 
with personal risks show the following 
helpful information: 

Does the 

(1) Comprehensive 
insurance—Yes: 150; 
swer; 3. 

2) Automobile liability insurance— 
Yes: 484; No: 67; no answer: 3. 
(3) 


individual carry: 
personal liability 
No: 401; no an- 


Automobile medical payments in- 


surance—Yes: 350; No: 196; no answer: 
8. 

(4) Accident insurance (other than 
hospitalization insurance)—Yes: 233; 
No: 315; no answer: 6. 


(5) Residence and outside theft insur- 
ance—Yes: 91; No: 456; no answer: 7. 


The following data was taken from a 
study of 507 business risk question- 
naires: 


Does concern carry: 


(1) Automobile liability insurance— 


M. L. Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 24) 


which would permit the formation of an 
advisory acquisition cost conference. 
“Such a law,’ he says, “should be per- 
missive in character, provide for the 
operation of the conference by the car- 
riers themselves on a voluntary basis, 
and also provide proper protection for 
those who might be affected by a pro- 
vision for judicial review. It would have 
to be subject to license by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance in order to es- 
tablish its legality and adequacy under 
Public Law 15. Beyond that it would 
need no added provision.” 

ne of the controversial 

1 proposed laws has been 
the provision for consultation with the 
producing forces. There are still sonié 
die-hards who will not countenance such 
a deal but their number is far less than 
two years ago when a commission con- 
tro! bill (without the consultation pro- 
vision) died in the New York legis- 
lature. In the writer’s opinion a change 
in company attitude on this point is 
approaching. Witness the fact that the 
presidents of two of Baltimore’s largest 
companies wholeheartedly endorse “full 
collaboration with agents and brokers” 
and that a New York vice president, 
who is a center of influence, is willing 
to fight for the inclusion of this provi- 
sion in a permissive acquisition control 
bill. 

As a final word it should be recorded 
that both companies and agents are 
fighting hard for business this year. 
The percentage of increase will be much 
smaller than in 1948. Up to May 1 
no large company interviewed showed 
greater than 5% gain in volume. Sales 
promotion and advertising is playing a 
bigger part in production programs; 
territories are being more _ intensively 
developed and agency appointments are 
being made at a greater rate than at 
any time since pre-war days. 


In the past 
features of sucl 


Yes: 443; No: 54; no answer: 10. 

(2) Is it written under a comprehen- 
sive form of policy—Yes: 205; No: 229; 
no answer: 73. 

(3) Comprehensive general liability in- 
surance—Yes: 155; No: 318; no answer: 
34. 


(4) Public liability insurance on prem- 


ises and operations—Yes: 278; No: 152; 
no answer: 77. 

(5) comprehensive dishonesty, disap- 
pearance and destruction insurance— 
Yes: 28; No: 456; no answer: 23. 

(6) Any other form of dishonesty in- 
~ eaceiiaas 41; No: 442; no answer: 
24. 

(7) Money and securities insurance 
(broad form)—Yes: 43; No: 439; no an- 
swer: 25. 

(8) Messenger (outside) robbery in- 


surance—Yes: 67; No: 413; no answer: 
ee: 

(9) Interior robbery insurance—Yes: 
83; No: 391; no answer: 33. 


(10) Open stock burglary insurance— 
: 90; No: 401; no answer: 16 

In a sizeup of the results produced 
this spring as a result of this buyer poll 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity says 
in a recent issue of “Hartford Agent”: 

“If we were asked to name one out- 
standing result of this survey which is 
already so well established as to be 
irrefutable, we would say, ‘Young man, 
if you are willing to work—if you will 
resolve to make a reasonable number of 
calls a day—there isn’t a business in 
the world in which you have a better 
opportunity to succeed than the insur- 
ance agency business. 








HIER SENTENCED 
FOR $7500 THEFT 


who em- 


beazled $ from the bank 


STOCK CLERK CONFESSES 
SECRET SALES OF WARE- 
HOUSE MERCHANDISE 


Police last night trapped @ clerk 
into selling them merchandise 


FOREMAN CONFESSES 
THEFT OF MATERIALS 




















construction 
oo for the 


Construction Company, t cP a 


PLANT GUARD LEADS 
GANG IN $15,000 
MATERIALS THEFT 


Working hand in glove with a gang 











HEAD CLERK ADMITS 


PILFERING CASH 
FOR 12 YEARS 


Officials of 
Depar 


S 


ent Store today gstima 





CLERK CHARGED WITH 
AIDING IN SHOPLIFTING 
RACKET 
A $5,000 shoplifting racket 


broken yesterday, and six people] § /4t 
jailed, as the result o 











Theil Men protects you 


against Employe 


Dishonesty Losses 





H’ can’t stop dishonesty among your employes 
. . but he can stop losses to your company from 
employe dishonesty . . . with a Blanket Bond! 
Careful studies of thousands of embezzlers prove 
that it is impossible to judge the trustworthiness of 
employees, for the average embezzler is not the crimi- 


nal type! 


By bonding everyone in your organization, THIS 
MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent—eliminates the haz- 
ard of guesswork as to which employe may be tempt- 
ed. Call him today, and get the details on how a 








WATCHMAN LET GANG 
IN, POLICE CHARGE 


man 
"8 





Blanket Bond protects your company from any loss- 
es because of any fraudulent act by any employe! 


The results of a thirty-month inquiry into the char- 
acteristics of 1001 embezzlers are contained in “Em- 
bezzlers, Postwar,” a new book which your U.S.F.&G. 
Agent will be glad to give you without obligation. 








For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25, who has the name 
and address of your nearest U.S. F.& G. Agent. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 








Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 








CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., Inc. 


Insurance Accounting Specialists and Auditors 


Consulting Actuaries 





Pension Actuarial Services Rendered by Experienced Personnel 








4. Thirty-seven Years of Service and 


Satisfaction to Our Clients a 











HOME OFFICE 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON DALLAS NEWARK CHICAGO 
131 State Street 1307 Pacific Avenue American Insurance Bldg. Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


639 South Wilton Place Western Savings Fund Bldg. 233 Sansome Street 821 Second Avenue 
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Bove on How's Your Selling 


(Continued from Page 15) 


me for help because his sales were not 
as good as they had been when he first 
started in the business. He represented 
a Newark firm. When I asked him what 
his firm made, he said: “We make 
mothers.” I am not a suspicious guy, 
but I was interested. I said “Tell me 
more.” He said, “We use biscuits to 
make mothers.” I still didn’t understand 
what he was talking about. So I asked 
him to explain. What he meant to con- 
vey was that his company used flat, 
steel discs. These are called “biscuits.” 
On the biscuit are imprinted recordings 
of music. This disc is now called a 
“mother” and with it, they make music 
records. His trouble was that he could 
not talk in a language that his pros- 
pects could understand. Do you have 
“biscuits” and “mothers” in your busi- 
ness? 

Your Behavior in Prospect’s Presence 

What is the average salesman’s be- 
havior in the prospect’s presence? Is 
it such that it will help the prospect 
want to do business with you? We 
sometimes exhibit the strangest habits. 
Scratching the leg, scratching behind 
the ear, adjusting the tie—each one hav- 
ing but one effect—to transfer the cus- 
tomer’s attention from what is being 
said to what is being done. A study was 
made recently and it was found that we 
had at least 15 different hand habits 
that tend to distract the customer’s at- 
tention. There’s the Phi Beta Kappa 
man who twirls his prize key; the 
money man who jangles the coins in 
his pocket; the man who combs his 
hair with his fingers, etc. What are 
your favorite hand habits? Do they help 
your selling? 

I remember one salesman who always 
had to smoke in the customer’s presence 
while making his demonstration. On one 
occasion, he sat for almost a half hour 
and puffed smoke constantly into the 
face of his prospect. He established a 
regular smoke screen between them. 
Then, finally, he laid the cigarette down 
on the edge of the desk and I watched 
the cigarette slowly turn to ashes. I 
waited for the fatal moment when it 
would drop on the rug and it did. Up 
he jumped—not the salesman. the pros- 
pect—and rescued the rug. What had 
the prospect been thinking about? The 
sale? Not at all. The cigarette. And 
another sale was lost. 


Why Hesitate at the Close? 


Lastly, we come to the close, where 
you get the customer to say “yes.” Here 
we find a strange phenomenon. The 
average salesman does not ask the cus- 
tomer to buy. He talks about how good 
the policy is, how everyone likes it, 
how much it pays, but he steers away 
from saying: “Suppose I have it put 





Preparing National Program 


For Faulty Brake Checkups 


National leaders in the field of traffic 
safety met with hydraulic brake experts 
of the Genesee Research Corp. of 
Rochester at a dinner meeting, June 14, 
sponsored by the Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Purpose 
of the meeting was to formulate a 
nation-wide program for educating the 
driving public to the “positive hazards” 
of faulty automobile brake checkups. 

John F. Bush, Jr., president of the 
Genesee Corp., told the assembled traf- 
fic specialists that, on the basis of pre- 
liminary surveys, “three out of four 
automobiles on the road today need 
some sort of brake attention.” Mr. Bush 
emphasized that, basically, the trouble 
lies in lack of attention in checking and 
servicing hydraulic brakes, and he 
strongiy advised periodic inspection of 
automobile brakes “at least twice a 
rear.” 

Julien H. Harvey, manager of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies’ accident prevention department, 
served as chairman of the meeting. 


- on your books. 


into effect at once,” or “How much 
shall I make it for, $10,000 or $20,000?” 
Why do we hesitate to close? Is our 
pride going to be too badly shattered 
if the prospect says “no”? Remember, 
people won’t buy unless they are asked. 

Here is an interesting experiment that 
was tried by one firm to increase sales 
when the interview had resulted in no 
sale. Each salesman in the firm was 
asked to make one more effort to sell 
his prospect as he started on his way 
out by merely saying, “I feel that I 
haven’t done my job properly in leav- 
ing you without your having this pol- 
icy.” Then he made one more effort to 
close. Sales went up 20% as a result of 
this extra last-minute effort. Again, in 
the close, the average salesman fails to 
make it easy for the customer to say 
“ves.” So often he will ask: “Well, do 
you think you want this policy?” 
thereby making it easy for the customer 
to say “no.” The higher the price, the 
harder it is for any prospect to buy, 
to say “yes.” The real salesman makes 
it easy for the customer to say “yes.” 

Small Things Make Big Difference 


These are but a few observations that 
help make the difference between a sale 
and no sale. They seem like little things 
but when the product is the same as 
everyone else’s and when the price and 
the benefits are the same, the differ- 
ence between salesmen lies only in the 
small things. Small things make the big 
difference! It’s the small things that 
make one _ client proudly proclaim 
“That’s my insurance man’—and an- 
other exclaim “That guy here again!” 

Selling, like many other professions, 
requires constant attention and study. 
A good salesman, like the good doctor 
or good lawyer tries to keep himself 
fully up on the manner of conducting 
his job. To make a champion, requires 
constant practice. Because you have 
won once, does not mean you will win 
again. When the good doctor has treated 
his patient, he analyzes what he did 
that made his patient pull through or 
die. The good lawyer will review his 
case to learn what made him win or 
lose. If he lost, so he won’t repeat his 
error. If he won, so he can win again 
and again. 

The good salesman should be no dif- 
ferent. How about your last interview? 
If you lost, what part of the interview 
did you fail on? If you won, what made 
it a success? So you can do it tomorrow 
and the next day and the next. Your 
experience is your greatest teacher. 

My job is to train salesmen and sales 
managers. How often have I stood in a 
room and watched them carefully jot 
down all the information that has been 
carefully gathered by myself and other 
sales trainers! They are all given the 
tools and they are all told how to use 
them. But experience shows that only 
one out of five will use them and hit 
the jackpot. Are you number one—or 
two, three, four or five, those who will 
return to work after reading this ar- 
ticle and keep on selling just the way 
you always have? My challenge is 
“What are you going to do about it?” 





Review Golden Expirations 


It’s not news to you that, as American 
industry returns to a peace-time normal, 
business faces a buyer’s market, rather 
than the seller’s market which has existed 
for several years. 

Insurance, too, must be sold. One good 
way to sell your polic‘es is to review in 
detail those golden exp‘rations you have 
Check them carefully to 
find out what additional coverages are 
needed, what changes in present policies 
and amounts are needed. 

This is your opportunity to make a per- 
sonal inspection to determine adequacy of 
existing coverage and need for additional 
protection. Personal contact, as you know, 
is far and away-the best means of selling 
insurance. Expiretions offer an excellent 
chance for that personal call. Don’t neg- 
lect it.-Craven, Dargan & Co.’s “Review.” 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 
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Company 


Home Indemnity 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. ) ee 
International Fidelity ................. 
London Guarantee & Accident........ 
London & Lancashire Indemnity...... 
Manufacturers’ Casualty .............. 
Maryland Casualty ................0% 


Massachusetts Bonding 


Merchants Indemnity 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1945 


1948 
1949 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


Earned Losses 

Premiums Incurred 
$5,428,085 $2,946,238 
7,425,832 4,538,238 
11,102,503 6,212,006 
12,351,552 5,344,502 
14,523,480 5,861,737 
$21,150,111 $9,304,817 
23,768,063 11,966,414 
34,230,890 18,518,792 
41,908,019 20,760,017 
43,232,896 18,319,748 
$37,400 —$2,741 
44,778 1,264 
58,150 2,280 
71,113 2,328 
82,295 4,885 
$8,507,486 $4,157,415 
10,341,847 5,567,814 
13,658,667 7,103,626 
13,971,897 6,318,743 
12,918,859 - 5,984,062 
$4,378,671 $2,086,246 
5,430,734 2,970,063 
6,171,652 2,809,657 
6,908,421 3,273,230 
7,242,436 3,301,768 
$6,827,007 $3,266,475 
548,908 4,789,685 
10,347,722 5,894,096 
9,382,696 3,910,787 
9,310,679 4,105,771 
$31,426,273 $15,046,033 
35,029,198 17,779,750 
45,477,704 21,675,633 
52,965,096 26,112,324 
56,843,787 26,534,256 
$16,661,096 $8,250,539 
19,413,142 9,381,269 
26,764,923 15,538,353 
29,007,802 16,028,679 
27,952,673 13,497,954 
$562,262 $178,652 
796,541 471,351 
955,781 591,085 
1,956,890 879,193 
2,846,956 1,219,440 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Opportunity Is Now to Sell 
Public Official Bonds 


One of the most active items in the 
surety field today is the public employes 
blanket bond. The activity is not local- 
ized in any particular section of the 
country nor is it a “specialty” cover 
handled by only a few bonding compa- 
nies. ‘Everyone is out to convert present 
coverages and to sell new prospects. The 
stock companies, the mutuals, non-tariff 
companies—all are part of the intense 
scramble for the business. 

The situation is understandable be- 
cause the coverage is of recent origin 
and it is highly popular among public 
officers. 

The important thing is that these 
bonds are continuous in form. They do 
not “expire” on a certain date as is the 
case with most individual and schedule 
forms. Therefore the company that car- 
ries the risk has the inside track to 
keep the risk. A new bond is not needed, 
a “renewal” certificate is not required— 
just a bill for the continuation premium. 

The opportunity for us to build our 
public official premium volume is here— 
it is everywhere—and, like most good 
things, it won’t last forever—from Trav- 
elers “Protection” published by Travelers 
Insurance Co. 





Taxes Should Be Equalized 


It is evident that the present Federal 
income tax laws do not impose an equal 
burden upon the stock and mutual casu- 
alty companies. Usually the stock com- 
panies, which are taxed in substantially 
the same manner as ordinary business 
corporations, carry a heavier Federal 
tax load. On the other hand, in a pe- 
riod of abnormally low profits the situa- 
tion is reversed. In such times the large 
mutuals may be compelled to pay pro- 
portionately more in Federal taxes than 
their stock company competitors. It is 
to be hoped that eventually all casualty 
insurers will be placed upon an equal 
footing under the Federal income tax 
laws.—Stewart Brown, U. S. F. & G. 
Tax Counsel, in “The Bulletin.” 





Clients Need Protection 
Against Pay Roll Robbery 


There are a number of reasons for 
the rise in pay roll robberies. More 
firms are paying off in cash, thus giving 
pay roll crooks greater opportunities. 
Tighter controls on the other fields of 
crime have forced the dishonest men 
to turn to this type of robbery. The 
lure of big loot is likewise a great temp- 
tation. 

Today, more than ever before, your 
clients need protection against pay roll 
robbery. The paymaster robbery policy, 
with broad form endorsement, gives 
them complete protection against all 
forms of pay roll robbery. Check your 
business clients today. If they don’t 
have this protection, sell it to them— 
Maryland Casualty Co.’s “The Mary- 
lander.” 





CHEEK APPROVES AETNA PLAN 





North Carolina Commissioner Says 
Board Finds Auto Manufacturers’ Out- 
put Policy in Public Interest 


Commissioner of Insurance Waldo C. 
Cheek of North Carolina announces ap- 
proval of the automobile manufacturers’ 
output policy and rating plan filed by the 
\etna Insurance Co. on behalf of the 
\etna Insurance Co. and Century In- 
demnity Co. A public hearing was held 
n this filing June 2. Immediately after 
the hearing, a meeting of the advisory 
board was held in the office of the 
Commissioner of Insurance to consider 
the filing. 

After discussion on the subject, it was 
the consensus of the board that this 
plan is in the interest of the public, and 
ipproval of the plan as filed was unani- 
inously recommended. No opposition to 
this filing appeared at the hearing. The 
plan provides coverage against all risks 
for the personal property of automobile 








manufacturers away from factory or as- 
sembly plant premises. 

The plan provides for coverage under 
a combination of four separate policies— 
a fire policy, automobile physical damage 
policy, an open stock theft policy, and 
an inland marine policy. The rating 
plan is based upon a flat industry class 
rate which represents the full average 
fire rate of the highest rated assured 
within the industry, plus a substantial 
loading for the other perils of the all 
risks coverage. A modification plan is 
included to reflect individual differences 
within the class. 


Names N. Y. Safety Engineers 
Fred A. Manuele and Harry F. Schenck 
have been named safety engineers at the 
New York branch of the Standard of 
Detroit Group. Mr. Manuele, formerly 
a safety inspector for the Cosmopolitan 
Mutual Casualty Co., is a graduate engi- 
neer of the U. S. Maritime Service 
Officers’ Training School. : 





Don’t worry so very much about what 
people think of you but see to it that 
they ought to think well of you. That’s 
all-important. —Forbes Epigrams. 


Coolidge Philosophy 


Calvin Coolidge, one of our great 
Presidents, said: “Nothing in the world 
can take the place of persistence. Talent 
will not; nothing is more common than 
unsuccessful men with talent. Genius 
will not; unrewarded genius is almost 
a proverb. Education will not; the world 
is full of educated derelicts. Persistence 
and determination alone are omnipotent. 
The slogan ‘Press On,’ has solved and 
always will solve the problems of the 
human race.” 





Polio Insurance 


Pays up to $5,000.00 per person 


for expenses involved in the 
treatment of Poliomyelitis 





An insurance service offered by your local 
Employers’ Group Agent, THE MAN WITH THE PLAN 


The Em 


ployers’ Group 
Comypuaniod 


Sordavarce 


110 MILK STREET + BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. *® AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 


As advertised 
in TIME and The 
SATURDAY EVENING 


POST 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. ae ee. 
; 1948 12,374,160 6,070,805 49.1 
(Continued from Page 38) 1949 =: 11,477,049 4,001,768 34.9 
tienen tiie r M5 %9, 451.935 $993,597 528% Peariess “Casuay: <0 660.6 sa eesceans — i yg kk = 
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1949 22,283,013 11,996,458 53.8 Jae, — y 
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1946 8,120,300 3,839,354 «47.3 1047 «8784640 4906854. «S89 
1947 9,899,126 4,869,378 49.2 
1948 8,726,158 4,347,460 49.8 
1948 11,751'566 6,213,039 52.9 lm A le 
1949 12,446,203 6,335,428 50.9 : ' pp Sais 5 
National Surety Corp. ..............+- 1945 $9,407,973 $1,841,300 Sly SNE cress serene eon] pth: wets = 
1946 11,232'520 -3.309'708 29.5 1047 11,664,841 6721903 876 
1947 13,238,632 «3,911,367 29.6 1048 | ORS7'E36. «4782218 ra 
1948 15,045,215 4,835,900 32.1 . 1949 9,617,511 4,268,635 44.4 
1949 16,918,479 5,542,679 32.8 dirs vanes : 
zi Royal I MW 5 Chitec:o/s ake ora baron ores 1 17,651, 10,005, : 
New Amsterdam Casualty ............. 1945 $16,369,771 $7,547,911 ay eo a oe Soy eee eee ata 
1946 20,018,415 10,947,932 54.7 1947 26,685,572 12,549,627 47.0 
1947 26,970,680 14,563,703 54.0 1948 30,727,161 16,598,459 54.0 
1948 32,647,358 17,218,740 52.8 
1949 32,095,670 14,811,862 46.2 
1949 34,145,078 14,900,564 43.6 (Continued on Page 44) 
New England Casualty ............... 1945 $518,068 $332,682 64.2% 
1946 1,007,340 eae = 
1947 1,448,638 ; : ‘ 
SS CS. New York State Experience 
1949 2,469,378 1,750,352 70.9 
(Continued from Page 37) 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty... 1945 $7,032,590 $3,664,772 52.1% 
1946 8,266,038 4,715,929 57.0 a a re 
1048 11757302 rts A Wrkietite TOD... 06+ -cencdvnscvensees $1,610,849 $764,667 47.5% 
1949 11'116.832 4.018.967 6.1 revi | aa an AGO: 5.062 acs Mews Macleans pag pie pa 
ae “aye ; PCN RNIN ae, 66:56:65: 5:50: 8:0) etn 9.15.9" 9. 0ie ok Nore ee B y ; 
GALEN on. ee 1945 3,810,505 1,588,395 Al704  PROr RO MDARIOLE) o.<00 0.0 visieieiaissieosolsosne welels 329,383 125,017 38.0 
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1947 6,926,959 3,539,994 51.1 
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erwiath: ale aa — Sa. we 689 Liability Other Than Auto’... 0.000000 86,498 2578 30 
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1948 966,960 450,833 46.6 PULOM ER GD MOANA RO 5 6. 0'si5:si0: kins ci 5:0 o's selma ness 279,819 126,140 45.1 
1949 1,026,236 425,334 41.5 Auto Physical Damage ..........cccseccccess 16,144 7,157 44.3 
PD) Other THAR: Att «cscs ccticcwcess ces 10,325 5,628 54.5 
OO RR ee ete tay sh tncconusaee $2,266,657 $1,211,601 53.5% 
Liberty Mutual 
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AMOS TOO AINA SE <hr eel: vie te0'es wis155ie 1,670,467 897,528 53.7 
Auto Physical Damage: ...siccicceseseessccss 1,292,391 549,940 42.6 
Po UD) Other Ear Ait: .. 6 ocx dole seis ns aves’ 594,114 418,509 70.4 
RAMMED co. resin cfacn cineate wat ste iOtinle seas vevew area, 191;834 64,866 33.8 
MRIS BO coal Mitten. Cone Ohtain 8 son Cele atte 44,328 21,736 49.0 
Burelary and* Dhett <.icvsetaee aus «cee es 185,816 80,815 43.5 
STORAL die alors sate aee wee vahs wes $29,904,631 $18,305,374 62.2% 
London Guarantee & Accident 
66 + 4 ” RENE OIIE calla wohctare ere MATOS Ne  vese'v a otek $17,035 $1,274 7.5% 
I have confidence in him. 24 8 ee 1934 oS iS 
tga res: Ree, gale gigaane ee ; ees ay" 
Eaabitty Other “Pham AGto oo... onesie veedee% 307, 66,72 Vii 
No more complimentary statement or higher praise could be accorded to — aang 4 EE NE et, ea ree a raat pie = 
ee Biceae . Confid like that, kept inviolate, UO PDs SIAIIACE ois ee cc acne eceewe sees A 7 ‘ 
ee ee Auto Physical Damage .......+sssscceeeeee 6,813 2823 414 
oa Sy ee ee ee eee eres 39,080 —3,513 sas 
one professional, man above his fellows. NS EERE IS LIT 10,221 5,214 51.0 
j me ECE, aicsreio-ce oiaie.oarataiese ais sore eine ee Oe 9,927 are eas 
To those whose confidence we treasure, this agency pledges anew untiring BME un 5 wo econ tenn ete oe Doe Vat eck 31,683 14,767 46.6 
efforts to merit continued patronage. a ~ enw ea Ginna eawiinacn Cees Lake eee — = 
oiler an RONINEEY wii octoonsetercer Beween ; i ; 
You are invited to visit our streamlined quarters, where our capable staff a ee ae 7} mew o. 
look forward to serving you efficiently, speedily and intelligently. 
ORE soi dis wip ore NR Sa escevoes $3,283,104 $1,414,900 43.1% 
THOMAS J HOGAN INc London & Lancashire Indemnity $0 $3 ™ 
Tew! |. (4 ae ee ee A RE se eee 2,820 8,386 41.4% 
a 9 ° RRGEEDY <5 che scicis acon one Satapirs Ean w ae eaie nee te 6,839 1,277 18.7 
Russell Edgett, President WV OTIC Ss MOOD. o.s-ci5 00s oe ccc asics’ Soe 487,220 290,803 59.7 
: ee oe PURANMGAGLO:. pcos ciattearesnenteinns Pooper A ym > 
: PANEL SICILY. oo aiscsucis-are a siseosiosveminalst Rieke tesa f j Js 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS — ees 9 ucla Gao aro 5s pinta a oteratersieroeee as — =, 
a 5G; PaMeleal DaMaee oocas cia veto casigeas j ; 
130 WILLIAM STREET BEckman 3-4200 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. P. D. “2” ‘iiss. sala 30,74 6953 7 
BNOIBEAS esc onic b chaise ors SO bia vise a Rise aoe ‘ ae 
és ° — ” OE Seo arin Soese eo wlesaid cien we melneess oe 21,411 2,625 12.3 
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PALS - - - 


When a boy goes fishing, he needs the right sort of pal 
with him. Today's sportsman and the modern vacationist 
need Comprehensive Personal Liability and a good Acci- 
dent Policy. LOYALTY GROUP agents are equipped to 
insure carefree vacations for their clients 








“Harold. M. Lambert. 





FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company Royal General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Pittsburgh Underwriters © Keystone Underwriters The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 


Lori lpeg 


NS U R ANCE 








Wome Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Western Department: 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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New York State Experience 
Established 1925 
(Continued from Page 40) 
NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
Earned Losses Loss Tie St N k2N. J 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio commerce st. owark 2, IN. ve 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 
Lumber Mutual Casualty it a 
Workinen’s (Gon; s<icsees Weta seeesietecnes $2,421,356 $1,636,400 67.6% ‘ 
Liability Other Than Auto .........+..+00+5- 264,652 67,970 25.7 Complete Workmen's Compensation— Hearings at New York under 
a eng 4 Seneca enaeseebecsscccessennes Hegre poled rel Casualty Facilities—Investigations— | Longshoremen's and Harbor 
UG Prop MOARARE 6.5 <sah onssa selva cewe ne ac f ; ; aad ' 
Auto Physical Damawe: ocis..s.0404%s cvewwwwarne 2,397 1 75 EI ennai eee SepeneeiE Mee. ; 
P. DrOther Thaw AMG sp secesesdissccdiwe nse’ 94,847 57,907 61.1 BRANCHES: : 
ATLANTIC CITY ASBURY PARK JERSEY CITY TRENTON 
WO Aiciwr ni iasowenweseases $3,285,250 $1,997,570 60.8% ] 
Manhattan Mutual Auto - ‘ a 
its BE ossosserrieesceaswisasannirs $1,163,048 $773,243 66.5% Bestrepentan <nemey 
Auto Prop. Damage .........ssseeeeeeeseess 205,265 98,239 47.9 — Pete eee ee tenet eee eens ener nee ene — yy _ 
WIE 54i59:05'9 hk tae eS Shawn Soke kena sy ; i c 
Totals .ssessssssssersnnsoness $1,368,312 $871,483 637% Wonmen's Compre ec, SB CBZ 888 
Dhssatiennnnk Gain pave He aa Than Acoseameuaniee: es ‘ pelo ee * 
Accident... eeeeeres “AMIN eee ere $34,552 $19,181 55.6% Auto Prop. _ ES ea IR EERE AES Lp 714,684 "433,008 60.6 
ee oe eer ee eer ed eg eee oe , — ats to P Ree RAMA hs 5's 3 ore, akg Saves eee 478 —] ayn 
Workenes’s Gomp. ......0cconssesecasneceos. 3271697 203,529 ai 2h he 29,159 44 152 f 
Liability: Other "Than Ato 6.0.0.2 9:060ba0se-sis0s 179,585 123,468 68.8 as Leen an a neo iau aa! 19,644 — 338 Rid 
Auto Liability .......... esse eee ee eee cee eeeee 800,603 498,234 62.2 RISEEY. acononasioecaics vaneless oman 82,262 50,523 61.4 
Auto Prop. Damage ............sseeeeeeeeees 293,553 178,695 60.9 ES iin acnah anaes tuenrEs a Vekvu bewis 183,086 55,436 30.3 
Auto: Physical Damage: .... 4.0.10. .000s%e00e0ss' 1,158 —40 ar Pre WE WORE. so kus-cc bes uneeckbaves vine 320,361 120,504 37.6 
PB, Dy Other Thad AW: oo2. sci siscnvey ese’ 13,703 8,515 62.1 EE. iru na guscuiheeNauiinae eee aes 5,500 3,860 70.2 A 
Fidelity ..........ceeeeeeeee eee cee eee teeecees 1,548 7,242 647.8 PRN OLB OL o:c.sesvaciScreie'e Vcore season sia wiesevaineS 1,747 a ages \ 
BHPREY ocaiscic ews se eeduws ewan 8aseed seweplenad 244,209 15,879 6.5 I 
AGUA vasuecouwseotadassaviestacaumecaaicee aes 30,610 11.723 38.3 Dit eine et oly $5,423,404 $3,645,463 67.2% A 
Burvlary and Thelt aos ssi0cscs0dasedecionies 73,506 21,740 29.6 | / 
Michigan Mutual Liability A 
a a ee $2,002,100 $1,088,116 ile aM ocho Cais FRR aE WHR ORES $2 "oe cons E 
Wormers (CGMmD. . 6 is \sco ee ahass sone ewes 967,751 492,993 50.9 F 
Maryland Casualty yeaa — Phan VAUtor a. ccewnco ces ess oe ao oy S 
.: x EG AREY, oo occsicoic <a casei iniors dials sratetiory visi olois ; 1,703 79 
sng Ne ee gt ee ha ao wine = ADitONProp, MOAMATe. 6yeic:si nei Has die vise opieaterne 52,931 32,758 61.9 ; 
: OC e Ren eS RRS est, ee ¢ ; : Auto Physical Damare oiscie dsc. cece ny sesne 13,614 11,013 80.9 
Group Accident and Health .............00.. 20,418 9,437 46.2 P. D. Other Than A 17 
Workmen's Comp. ......eseccceceeeeeeeeeees 1,583,247 1,110,883 - ies DARE TUR PEO + 250200 --srersenrnnds 31,707 5,003 17.3 
Liability Other Than Auto \oincdce cence wsiceeiss 772,825 544,473 0. 
Ret AMIE cndcassictoancessdqarioasaiens 1847027 1,252.99 67.8 Total....+seseeseeeeereeererees $1,338,821 $691,342 51.6% 
Aste Props DaMawe: o6is0cnaccrainrsanedrse ene 696,544 400,595 : : 
Auto Physical Damage .........cccccccceeeee 28,706 6 lUT Se i “ee 
P. D. Other Than Auto .......sccceeeeeeeees 116,888 a ee errs $367, 479 ke 
CUED os.k.sc akc hh ains shee eakGcawanses es eeeees 228,02. 42,276 é 
BME ccicwnnsuoutadnean vbacrnnnnaniacndsan’s 475,742 66,711 14.0 Total. ..sseeeeeeeeeeeeee renee es $367,494 $47,957 13.0% 
AS8, as.ca5esdeenns sos aenasaeetecdeianieieaes 145,474 39,402 27.1 Mrstenn? Casnslay 
inks 2 
Burglary and Theft .......+--+sseseeseeeeees 313,124 148,425 ee op amipeceaaies ee Ee Cee $508,875 $348,379 68.5% 
Boiler-and MachMery. +.cseseesssaesensows des 56,226 8,228 14.6 
Snsinbinr 13.650 6,872 50.4 Health .. sete eee eee eee enon eet e eee e eee en aes 562,786 463,503 82.4 A 
ST, SALE TACK EAC ENN ORR ESO TR ERS fe ’ ‘ ‘ Group Accident and Health ...............+- 1,067,877 558,838 52.3 v 
il catvermce semen $6A7OAI8 —$3,776950 584% © [ahitite Other an Auio LLL «= dgadge Taos 7 
sincsnsienssiniealidiies Auto Liability «....sesseseesessieesereceees 563,885 242.824 43. ‘ 
essacun RULO MELT DI RSIIAR C5150, s20 crn hari a16 a s10l a Wloinelg ele 195,032 108,387 6 
ACCIGORE  cicc0ssa mandy gp bsingtivdsaesdeaaeuwess $260,981 $61,601 230% PIDs Other Phan vAUto®s.s.s1scnioa se corawasisor 13,938 —786 ee P. 
While a.cnscacavnccencrteecesecesserdetehes 224/049 127,137 gg So paceaecaliean ee ROTORS OIE 12313 —85 me, G 
Group Accident and Health . ....60.00:6se0060005 28,319 13,945 49.4 EERE, Gals psiores cio iaiosacsrsieiale Mele tanie eh rare eeiotemte s 31,139 1,138 37 B 
Workmen's Como, covcisxis.ssacdescwnciecds gin 2,130,357 1,108,671 52.0 EE ee re Ser ements or ier 61,267 18,877 30.8 
Liability Other Phan ‘Auto 25:00 c0s.cvcenaaas 1,259,459 760,102 60.4 BAe mlALY QO “MCG a isiccicrwiarstercse sete elope atsieceistecel 117,004 34,492 29.5 
Ajit TARDY 6.650. thtknawas ences eaesiecos 2,753,408 1,774,212 64.4 
Auto Peo; DAMALE cois.oscusaassesdeeveneraes 930,515 515,547 55.4 Mictalye). terete cee oat $3,782,717 $2,128,499 56.3% 
Auto Physical Damage ...........sesseeeeees 715 wr sires ' A 
P. D. Other Than Auto ...........seseeseees 99,102 25,955 26,2 National Grange Mutual H 
NE acca yicowntasestncesexneeieaeees 125,312 27,048 21.6 Workmen’s Comp. .......-sesseeeeeeeeeeeees $143,633 $70,170 48.9% Gi 
OE iar icsinnsonsinarinescakieedmiieteaess 174,050 163,106 93.7 Liability Other Than Auto .............++4.. 313,927 67,605 21.5 
y : , : W 
SNE. on ciennsnncinns endetan buwniake conousivs 198,645 64,267 32.4 Auto Liability ........seeeeeeee seen eee ee eens 1,963,844 : 755,238 38.5 Li 
Burglary and Theft ............ ...seeeeeees 626,308 234,279 374 Auto Prop. Damage ............eeeeeeeeee ees 784,147 313,781 40.0 A 
Boilercand: Machinery: «sivas ss0s5seee00e00a0 8,550 ae Sects Auto Physical Damage ...........-..++-0005. 370,051 123,401 33.3 A 
Pe OUROr HAN ALO! escent masse soe aies 10,338 595 5.8 ke 
BA sisi Koons saree eacinneeeaes $8,820,570 $4,875,870 55.3% Total Ret» A wor hy $3,585,940 $1,330,790 37.1% - 
Merchants Indemnity National Surety Corp. Su 
RR a irnsritccdaecainnstarisnaatedsinek $276 ‘.., ee ee eer re $62,231 $16,151 26.0% Gl 
Liability ‘Other Than Alito i.3.513sis%s00 0s 9.119 1,724 18.9 Laapiity Other Uhan AGO: 6.25.25... cone 44,266 8,917 20.1 Bu 
Rts BAAR 9065660545 cen crcines anes wa sees 157,036 58,655 37.4 PhS UU AISEIEY, 0, aise ure oles re anion asain Make 46,348 19,690 42.5 Be 
Anta Prop: DawAe o.06,666 00 sv sea cdesdeceess 57,893 20,194 34.9 PP) MOTHEL RAN OAMUTO: 64:68 ass cae sos cca 3,581 2,418 67.5 Sp 
Auto Physical Damage .........+.ceeeeeeeees 757 sine ee BNE xtc us cuceuaensict gd ese eee 897,839 178,734 19.9 All 
ae CS a ELT ce 606 gstols apes SARE Y 5. cicsavaiare, vstuistoiate winter la ee tera omniwrorers reat 995,078 28,639 2.9 
ABBE. <. ctav an Sanarsadtssiscadensdvcdakosns aces 14,434 6,474 44.9 MGIBBS. oa cic atice Rs ceesiass beta cate Oncemeiee Reene 57,451 22,282 38.8 
BuriPiary and GHEL. ss. e060 aisind c0edeepiowiaw es 4,553 507 he BUERIALY ANd WHEN H55.cis ducer evinces sic setae 1,039,258 425,761 41.0 = 
I gin siiesvnits daxdkeciaconte 244,674 $87,554 35.8% Total. ..0ee0cns vcdsesnesacenas $3,267,289 $774,631 23.7% He 
We 
Merchants Mutual New England Casualty Lia 
MiMi siscionsiotnbtiiponeicenorenenuueiitn .. $248,369 «$83,830 see Te ee ee ee 
OER ES CO, oss ssnrcecvaeseekennsenes 1,279,834 786,946 61.5 ME occ Sane Gods eek evens 631.835 461.148 730 F. 
Liability Other Than Auto .............0000- 340,935 117,626 34.5 ymca sy” ARERR REE See enn ee 225,556 155002 68.7 Fid 
NE biti Zeus taacaancnaneies ee rs 3,945,972 1,710,525 43.3 Auto Physical Damage ........s.cccsceseeees 2 “~ # Sur 
FE EERE, TONE 6 ic os 2 sn 00> ccnvecnoncenas 1,517,785 659,401 43.4 © Os Cithor Thee AM «oo. ccccceseessesase 9,389 5,934 63.2 Bu 
Auto LRVSICA AIAMALE a5. 555s: on sb ceases anens 48,826 14,820 30.4 gyal aaa tt a NET OREM L RAM 1,193 155 
P. D. Other Than Auto ..........0se0eeeeee. 65,264 1,307 eS eo 1916 er ie 
PE. Zeinatenwnssinuaked send vcunsaienumnade 33,123 14,311 ee. SM a ee ae a : 53.3 
yay et MGASS os seis backer ow da ee Rah sates ares nN 28,140 15,010 J 
AVE Stock ......seeeeseeeecserseeereeeeseees 251 275 109.6 = Burglary and Theft .............0seeeeeeeees 72,805 37,475 51.5 
ere ha Wo 











PN 0 a cnssseenegansiamkenkeas $7,480,357 $3,389,050 45.3% PMO UA o/s sicretoisios asian neinnts ceroury ence $1,451,441 $999,191 68.8% Lial 
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New York State Experience 


Company 


New Amsterdam Casualty 
PRUNES orale iene ie slew ca oes 4 oe cea uae Oeaae 
GEL SRE ARERR ne er eRe REE is rere 
NMUOMIINONTS COM 2 iis cdce ns ocd cwcnyacaes:s 
Tianty Other Than Auto: <.:. 2... 0. seasse0 
FE IADUROUN caidas a so dag aeis.ban ve eewap eens 
ARO OPLONS AMAR oo cccecsscUudesvaiecses 
PSO VaySical PAMARE x. cecedsccssecccnenees 


Burgiosy and: Phett «06 .iseaccivecosssanecces 
I ORHOE? 2 Sele oixicice a esis xia Sea ice nensaet 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
Wiorkinen's (Coma 6 isiccencccccacceccuncecens 
PUTO EA DEMEY ec creo es aincccwscneccuccudcevanes 
PUOU PION: Damages svi ecscudesevies seveee aces 


New York Casualty 
IGM Tbe iene co dutinhe ctr once ceunesewes swe 
Wisinen's Come: sieisicec cccicccteew ntact unceues 
Ligpaity Other Than Auto: ...0.66cecicceeees 
Pater IG REGY Gs acee voices ccs oes eaviecnnotees 
Auto Prop. Datmage ......0ss00s Swnwidwan eters 
Ato PNySieal WamMmawe oos6i cis ces cveciesneees 
PB Other Phan Aatos «icdcco.ccscswsn cw 
PICU ete sicls So hacen ooo suas canine accnew ces 
RROD ct acer cir anions dilate a oeee orate eared 


N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 
NWUOBRINERS: CORIDE oo. onc occcntncius sic vclnneee cus 
Pettey. IAD NU wae oc ns < secwincice mancnetasacee 
Atte Prop: Damage osc sas esses cncawenss se 


Norwich Union Indemnity 
PEGIAEIEE: ect caainess cdisree tar cncewia an Caweelsiae 
WGienet CC OMIOY 5. cic 5cok cscs cio soci wen swe 
Lramibty Othes Thar Auto: oo. 0c csesiccscae 
ARO IADINES Sins vadcceec ce cwedeeuecewea cas 
PUGH EPO GMNADO 5 ara. nice srerdecincleere oclecensesie 
P, Dy Other: Bian Autos occc sccciices ceswene ce 
Giana acl earicte eres nasoabensenian axdeaneeus 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
PRCCLUS INE taste e's oeSinta sat edema helsitamicleodeleted’s|o 
RGN Cit calito sera temelind ware ret suomi nadindes oe 
Group Accident and Health ..........<..0000- 
WORKIMNGH S COMP: <iciic cece cnccencce dcleiaa 
Lighility Other Than Auto’ .........0<cssce0- 
PUTitee BAG DEG ca tiacisee sic tasis cesntssaunecas 
INTO SOD PEIMAGDE oie ces.cisie'c Kas cecieceincacsss 
Atito Physical Damage oc isccc ceosecacnciinss’ 


Burplary and. DHClt cs.<2.<c0062ccnecteseuasis 
B6iler (all IMAGCIIEDY ccf. ens cn. dc cewces 
SDMIIER oD on ce Ce dinate sehen Cw eueracetee doce 
APO Ore fe seidc ce incanewac tec cetacmagenaete 


Peerless Casualty 
PRGAIRED sess eet dete otic foie Sarasin Sucre vis's: esterase nate 
Woshmnen’e Comp. 160 csecs cystic kas ce tieesees 
Liability Other ‘Than Auto .............5.0. 
Atle Trait ce so loess isecwes tes cacaess oss 
Poe Other Blam Anton <.<.0cacececacccvass 
Bite nts abi tae sme Metis: Ine erie eect 
AEE eae en ne ere 


Penn Threshermen & Farmers Mutual 
Ls. 3 eer rors 
Liability Other Than Auto ...............4 


Earned 
Premiums 


$113,829 
19,917 
2,760,536 
1,127,640 
2,661,840 
917,699 
846 


134,737 
71,616 
127,834 
270,892 
384,408 
4,478 


Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 


ey 


| 





Ce 


VOM GHEE CAM eon era ceeds xcdinwae 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 
De ee CNGS MEM AUG 2. oes cnnccacacccwace 


ed 


ee 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 


oy 


ee ee aed 








$8,596,272 


$5,305 
5,723 





Preferred Accident 


Weis Nt as CORR oe oc ewe ca ceeccdccsaiees 








Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 


i 
ee ee ee a) 
ed 


Burglary and Theft 


Ce 





Public Service Mutual 
Workmen’s Comp. 








$919,823 
35,457 
11,027 


Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 


ey 











$966,307 


Royal Indemnity 


ce ed 


Group Accident and Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Physical Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 


eee eee ee ee) 


ee 


| 








$184,478 


$70,580 
82,005 


172,213 
9 
3,852 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 


ee 





St. Paul - Mercury Indemnity 

Group Accident and Health 
Wein niet 6 CI os 5 oid cnceneescecaesas ca 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 


ee 


Ce 











$2,542,933 


$78,527 


Seaboard Surety 
Liability Other Than Auto 
P. D. Other Than Auto 


ee 


eee ee ee ee) 
a 





Security Mutual Casualty 
WV Ggutety © CORN 5 2. 5s csc ces eacixesae sxe 
Liability Other Than Auto 








Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 





(Continued on Page 46) _ 


3,166 159 
1,276 301 
208 550 
$52,442 $25,912 
$139,382 $36,654 
15,948 8,792 
281,090 112,564 
233,670 103,842 
428,058 174,228 
159,822 70,281 
1,539 <i 
20913  —11,662 
3,151 2,200 
3 isang 
33,030 16,436 
72,556 38,950 
10,880 1,011 
ao 6 
976 65 
$1,407,338 $353,436 
$163,003 $31,487 
40,097 13,598 
381,110 148,974 
249,533 106,444 
1,397,897 698,249 
523,683 283,506 
46,842 22,567 
12,965 5,129 
3,636 3,351 
4,016 3,500 
48,631 16,332 
174,041 68,835 
34 200 
$3,043,488 $1,402,172 
$937,283 $675,805 
643 224.905 
1,583,734 969,679 
444,839 280,315 
yaoi 
7,855 10,005 
$3,375,791 $2,160,708 
$155,305 $47,706 
48,788 18,234 
30,970 7,360 
2,398,445 ‘1,609,504 
1,217,600 754,851 
3,009,538 ‘1,709,763 
1,042,640 577,173 
1,729 —1,098 
116,137 16,462 
163,682 56,265 
78,716  —17,673 
241,397 73,309 
745,169 316,172 
169,994 39,446 
$9,420,110 $5,252,483 
$13,077 $2,069 
2,441 1,094 
370,207 138,466 
189,633 104,212 
720,417 390,932 
269,134 154,238 
55,002 2,216 
17,463 19,328 
256,513 24,378 
29,819 6,874 
53,598 22,886 
$1,977,304 $866,693 
$6,624 $—107 
Si ies 
126,062 21,376 
395,114 165,341 
18,253 1,621 
$558,610 $188,237 
$147,502 $122,847 
7,308  —10,230 
25,712 3,226 
8,132 7,942 
$188,654 $123,785 
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Experience and Schedule Rating Plans 


(Continued from Page 11) 


rates, either a credit or a debit, the 
collected premium must be converted 
back to manual rates. Second, if the 
collected premium was for excess limits, 
it must be converted back to standard 
limits premium. Third, if the collected 
premium was for term insurance it must 
be converted back to annual premium. 
None of these conversions can be ac- 
complished unless complete records are 
available as to the exposures to which 
rates have been applied and as to how 
the collected premiums were computed 
in detail. 

As to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance still another factor enters the pic- 
ture. Policies often cover in more than 
one state so the collected premium must 
be divided to obtain a separate calcula- 
tion for each state. A so-called history 
manual is helpful, consisting of all the 
reprinted rate pages back over the years 
to determine the manual rates in effect 
up to six years back. Copies of the 
audit sheets are also essential. 

In some agencies expiring risks are 
reviewed several months ahead. All risks 
carrying current premiums in excess of 
the eligibility requirements are listed. 
The premium and loss information is 
then gathered so as to determine upon 
which risks ratings are to be filed. 


Not Unfairly Discriminatory 


Some criticism has been made of the 
optional character of the plans on the 
basis that applying experience or sched- 
ule ratings to some eligible risks and 
not to others constitutes unfair discrimi- 
nation. This view is opposed by that 
which holds the insurance business is 
essentially one requiring the highest 
degree of individual judgment in rating, 
which these plans allow. To make the 
plans mandatory in application would 
possibly produce more unfair discrimi- 
nation, 

This might be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing. A risk might have had a single 
bad year out of five years’ experience. 
This might have been the result of one 
single shock loss. Or a risk might, in the 
earlier years of the experience period, 
have sustained several bad years due 
to a lack of interest in safety. During 
recent years the experience might have 
been nearly perfect, due to change in 
management viewpoint or other rea- 
sons. Yet despite the great improvement, 
mandatory application of experience rat- 
ing would produce a debit which in no 
way represents the current experience 
of the risk. It would be strictly in the 
nature of the application of a penalty 
for the poor experience of some years 
before. 

The reverse might be true of a risk 
that had enjoyed a very favorable ex- 
perience for many years, only to take 
a sudden turn for the worse. Should 
the rating plan be applied it would pro- 
duce a substantial credit not reflecting 
current conditions. If an agent insisted 
upon writing the risk at the large credit 
he would find it difficult to find a mar- 
ket for the risk. Therefore, the optional 
nature of the plan makes it possible to 
analyze each individual risk to deter- 
mine what is right and proper at the 
time. 


Analyzing the Risk’s Experience 


This optional nature extends to the 
period of experience to be used. It may 
range from a minimum of nine months, 
excluding the last three months of the 
expiring year, to a maximum of five 
years. When the experience of the entire 
period is available it is usual to use five 


years, ending one year prior to current ° 


expiration. Omitting the immediately 
current year makes it unnecessary to 
await possibly unmade interim audits 
and also eliminates from the loss pic- 
ture questionable loss reserves on unset- 
tled claims. Going back a full year 
usually results in most claims being in 
the disposed column. 

But if it is a new risk that has been 
in business, or on the books, only dur- 
ing the current expiring year, it is pos- 


sible to use the first nine months’ ex- 
perience of that year. 

It is advantageous, as a rule, to use 
the largest possible volume of figures. 
This is because there is a credibility 
factor in all plans. The experience de- 
veloped is given little weight or great 
weight, depending upon the size of the 
risk to be rated. 

This may be illustrated by the table 
of credibility factors made a part of 
the burglary experience rating plan. The 
credibility factor for a premium of $250 
is 5% while on a premium of over 
$14,607 it is 75%. Thus, if a risk to be 
rated carries an annual manual pre- 
mium of $1,200 and the application for 
rate disclosed the experience for only 
nine months, or a premium of $900, and 
no losses, the experience credit would 
be 15%, but if the application for rate 
disclosed premium for the maximum 
period of five years, or $6,000, and no 
losses, the experience credit would be 
55%. 


How Credit and Debit System Operates 


Because of the fact that ordinarily the 
occurrence of a single sizable loss could 
ruin the experience picture of any risk, 
the rating plans also limit the amount 
that will be charged to losses in the 
experience rating for any single loss. 
This maximum loss discount varies as 
to size of risk, as does the credibility 
factor. The permissible loss ratio is also 
a variant in the different plans. It may 
vary from 58% to 62%% for workmen’s 
compensation, 51% for general liability, 
54% for auto liability, except that for 
public automobiles or long haul truck- 
men it is 64%, burglary 45% and glass 
444%4%. In general, if a risk has de- 
veloped a loss ratio in excess of the 
permissible, experience rating will pro- 
duce a debit; if below the permissible 
it will produce a credit. 

It is further provided that all ratings 
contemplate standard allowance for ex- 
penses but that if expenses are less 
than standard a credit may be increased 
or a debit reduced to reflect such sav- 
ing. In essence this refers to acquisition 
cost (commissions) without mentioning 
it. In other words, if an agent is willing 
to write the risk at a commission below 
his usual rate, the rate charged the 
insured may be reduced accordingly. 
Many agents have found this a potent 
weapon in competing with the direct 
writers, especially for large risks where 
an insured may be willing to pay for 
agency service—but not as many dollars 
as would ordinarily be included in the 
premium of non-participating companies. 

Sometimes if a risk has been carried 
by another company it is difficult to 
obtain experience figures. Usually only 
the insured himself is in a position to 
demand these from the other insurer 
and he should be requested to do so. 
If they should refuse to give their 
insured the figures they place them- 
selves in an unenviable position. Experi- 
ence may be submitted in the form of 
a statement from the insured and this 
may be acceptable. 

The actual formula usual to these 
plans for the computation of a credit 
when the experience has been less than 
the permissible figure, may be stated 
for the record. It is the permissible loss 
ratio minus the actual loss ratio divided 
by the permissible loss ratio and mul- 
tiplied by the credibility factor. The 
result is the credit modification. 


Based Solely on Judgment Factors 


Schedule rating is also a part of these 
plans and may be applied alone or in 
addition to experience rating. A sched- 
ule credit may be applied despite the 
fact that an experience debit has been 
applied. Schedule rating is based solely 
on judgment factors. The plans contain 
a swing from a maximum credit of 25% 
to a maximum debit of 25%. If applied, 
a specific statement of the reasons given 
in the plan for each credit or debit 
must be made, with the percentage as- 


Country-Wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Company 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 


Seaboard Surety 


ee 


Service Casualty 


Standard Accident 


Standard Surety & Casualty........... 
Absorbed by Century Indemnity. 


ey 


Sun Indemnity 


Travelers Indemnity 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


United National Indemnity 


United States Casualty 


United States F. & G. 


United States Guarantee 


ry 


Universal Indemnity 


Western National 


ree ee ee ee ee 


Reinsured by the Firemen’s Fund Indemnity. 


Yorkshire Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1945 $10,662,625 $4,779,593 44.8% 
1946 12,689,522 5,992,113 47.2 
1947 17,410,232 8,355,196 48.0 
1948 23,046,678 10,276,887 44.6 
1949 =. 27,287,715 13,309,770 48.8 
1945 $1,939,070 $369,751 19.1% 
1946 1,821,908 f 22 
1947 2,140,749 224,823 10.5 
1948 2,710,614 726,114 26.8 
1949 3,293,584 981,274 29.8 
1946 $741 $43 5.8% 
1947 4,221 1,337 31.7 
1948 4,707,109 2,385,280 50.7 
1949 13,671,424 6,518,703 47.7 
1945 $19,770,843 $10,482,088 53.0% 
1946 24,245,024 13,840,321 57.1 
1947 30,908,462 14,753,171 47.7 
1948 32,199,072 13,515,073 42.0 
1949 34,861,160 13,151,359 KY A 
1945 $3,815,077 — $2,117,238 55.5% 
1946 4,853,971 2,871,018 59.2 
1945 $8, 915,521 $2,012,672 51.4% 
1946 5,090, 991 3,009,400 59.1 
1947 6,569,109 3,953,538 60.2 
1948 5,838, ‘018 3,098,134 53.1 
1949 5,434,593 2,977,590 54.8 
1945 $20,323,116 $10,272,021 50.5% 
1946 =. 331,456,218 19,676,205 62.5 
1947 45,780,982 23,844,718 52.1 
1948 59,907,075 28,655,436 47.8 
1949 = 69,555,391 29,776,014 42.8 
1945 $99,604,898 $63,383,334 63.6% 
1946 §=100,593,270 58,613,789 58.3 
1947. 117,069,656 65,374,539 55.8 
1948 134,525,127 76,490,125 56.9 
1949 = 151,520,275 89,761,118 59.2 
1945 $373,200 $263,723 70.7% 
1946 1,088,515 838,761 770 
1947 2,591,079 1,339,796 51.7 
1948 3,916,318 1,852,863 47.3 
1949 4,764,544 2,068,299 43.4 
1945 $8,541,289 $4,185,369 49.0% 
1946 10,351,483 5,765,464 S57 
1947 14,532,155 8,224,358 56.6 
1948 16,964,728 9,105,744 53.7 
1949 17,121,445 8,124,704 475 
1945 $45,244,110 $20,851,115 46.1% 
1946 50,167,246 24,138,417 48.1 
1947 64,635,672 27,985,214 43.3 
1948 81,627,627 37,309,491 45.7 
1949 95,203,110 46,577,502 48.9 
1945 $5,139,431 %2, 030,614 39.5% 
1946 5,863,242 2844, 364 48.5 
1947 7,449,078 3,423,220 46.0 
1948 10,930,155 4, "496, 774 41.2 
1949 11,447,218 3,847,793 33.6 
1945 $195,043 $131,174 67.3% 
1946 217,174 ° 135,614 62.4 
1947 298,161 176,881 59.3 
1948 349,793 193,504 55.3 
1949 402,263 185,507 46.1 
1945 $4,107,987 $2,234,990 54.4% 
1946 4,233,374 2.086.005 49.3 
1947 5,696,835 3,092,962 54.3 
1945 $1,328,190 $663,617 50.0% 
1946 1,816,408 1,314,992 72.4 
1947 2,745,691 1,659,950 60.4 
1948 3,141,617 1,698,246 54.1 
1949 3,452,794 1,953,668 56.6 
1945 $21,448,113 $14,131,230 65.9% 
1946 23,005,483 14,330,400 62.3 
1947 28,259,806 17,367,943 61.5 
1948 34,809,475 19,590,221 56.3 
1949 37,989,032 — 20,808,587 54.8 





signed to each stated. Thus an experi- 
ence credit of 25% might be applicable 
to a given risk but if judgment indi- 
cated that credit was insufficient a max- 
imum additional credit of 25% might be 
applied, making a total credit of 50%. 

While the application of an experi- 
ence rate exactly as indicated by the 
formula is generally acceptable to an 
insurer, each schedule rating must be 


discussed with and passed upon by the 
company since its judgment as the in- 
surer assuming the risk is the important 
factor in the plan. 

All in all, it may be said that too few 
agents are thoroughly familiar with 
these plans. Should they become familiar 
with them they would be less vulnerable 
to competition and themselves become 
more potent competitors for business. 
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It’s A Funny Business 


(Continued from Page 14) 


that they had been burglarized a few 
days before. 


Oops! Pardon 


Mel Cornell of the Gordon-Cornell 
Agency at Friend, Nebraska, tells this 
one on himself: 

“The other day, while I was making 
out my regular monthly statements, I 


nition, so I took time out to write a note 
to the father of the new arrival, con- 
gratulating him on his good fortune, 
expressing the wish that mother and 
daughter were doing well, and closing 
with a gentle hint that perhaps, with his 
new responsibilities, Daddy might do 
well to consider adding another $10,000 
to his life insurance estate. 








Malecolm-Smith Good Will Builder for Travelers 


George Malcolm-Smith is considered one of the best public relations men in 
the Travelers organization. For years he has made a practice of giving talks before 
civic organizations, women’s clubs and church societies, and a conservative estimate 
of the number of his appearances is 1,500. The theme of his talks is usually “Freak 
Accidents” and, with a dead pan face, he is really entertaining. 

One of his close friends says: “George has been able to find more fun in the 
insurance business than anyone else I’ve ever seen.” He relishes the opportunity 
of talking in a lighter vein on banquet programs such as at state agents’ conven- 
tions where he can put balance into a program on which there is a serious speaker. 

In addition to his duties in the Travelers publicity department where he is 
editor of the “Beacon” and a contributor to “Protection,” George Malcolm-Smith 
has written one book for children and two humorous books for adults, one of 
which became the successful Broadway play, “Are You With It?” Later it was 


turned into a movie. 


Occasionally one of his contributions to “Protection” has been selected as the 
theme for a Travelers advertisement in the general magazines. The most recent 
one along this line is headed, “It can’t be Beany,” I said, “Beany’s dead,” which 
appeared in the February 26, 1949, issue of the Saturday Evening Post. The mes- 
sage of which he is most proud is titled “The Greatest Reason in the World.” It 
ran originally in the SEP and Collier’s in the fall of 1938 and has been referred 
to on several occasions as the “greatest life insurance ad of all times.” It rated an 
appearance in Julian Watkins’ book, “The 100 Greatest Advertisements.” 


came across the name of a policyholder 
who had married the daughter of an- 
other policyholder, the latter being the 
editor of our newspaper. Seeing the 
name, I was reminded that the editor 
had published in his paper a few davs 
back that he had become a grandfather, 
his daughter having presented the family 
a seven-pound baby girl. 

“Well, of course, I couldn’t let an 
event of such import pass without recog- 








ettiiinhbenins 


“After the bills and the other corres- 
pondence had been made out, it occurred 
to me that I might attach a sticker to 
the back of the envelopes. I dropped 
into the post office, mailed the day’s cor- 
respondence and thought no more of it. 

“Today, however, I popped into Grand- 
pa’s newspaper office to pick up the 
proof of a loss on a fluorescent fixture 
in the plant. Grandpa and I finished our 


business and then he said to me, ‘Mel, 
I appreciate the value of advertising as 
well as the next man—maybe a little 
better. But you know, in advertising you 
gotta know your market.’ 

“I said, ‘I know. What makes you 
think I don’t?’ 


“*This,’ he said. ‘Is this the kind of 


sticker to put on an envelope addressed 
to a new father?’” 








Every Man an Able Salesman 


Every person ought to be an able 
salesman, if for no other reason than to 
be able to sell his way through life 
without arousing opposition from those 
with whom he must negotiate. 

No one likes to be forced to do any- 
thing, a fact which every able salesman 
knows. People respond to salesmanship 
but resent coercion, a fact which many 
people never discover.—National Accident 
& Health Insurance Co.’s “The National 
Review.” 





The man who wins may have _ been 
counted out several times, but he didn’t 
hear the referee.—H. E. Jansen. 











Producer Advised to Sell 
Industry Along With Policy 


Every time you sell a policy . . . every 
time you pay a claim... “sell” the in- 
surance industry as well. 

Do your clients realize that: 

1. There is no business that has been 
operated more sincerely in the public in- 
terest and at a lower cost than the in- 
surance business. 

2. That by and large, rates for various 
forms of insurance are set by the policy- 
holders themselves. Good safety records, 
careful driving, sensible safeguards for 
the protection of money, securities and 
merchandise, high moral standards—these 
are all factors which reduce losses. When 
the loss ratio drops—rates follow suit. 

3. That regulatory bodies survey insur- 
ance company operations with an eagle 
eye so that even if we were inclined to 
seek them, restrictions prevent high profits. 

4. That insurance is a cooperative ven- 
ture. All premiums go into a common 
fund, so that even if a policyholder pays 
premiums for years and never has a claim, 
that backlog of money doesn’t go into 
profits. It is used to pay claims of policy- 
holders who do have sickness, accidents, 
thefts, fires, etc. A portion of the pre- 
mium dollar also goes for Safety En- 
gineering work which reduces accidents. 

5. That often the payment of a single 
claim totals far more than the premiums 
which would be paid in several lifetimes. 

6. That any reputable company’s atti- 
tude toward claim payment is that of ab- 
solute fairness to the policyholder. No 
company which values its reputation ever 
seeks to effect a settlement which is not 
in the policyholder’s best interest. 

7. That the insurance business has in- 
creased its services to the public constantly 
lor many, many years. Policies are con- 


tinually being revised to provide broader 
coverage at lower cost. 

Sell the industry when you sell a policy. 
—American 
Arrow.” 


Casualty Co.’s “American 








A. M. SONNABEND, President 
H. J. LA FRENERE, Director of Sales 


HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


The name of the speaker’s company 
is rarely if ever mentioned, except by 
the introducing officer. He is, in other 
words, a spokesman for the surety busi- 
ness and for his local association. There 
is no sales solicitation of any kind either 
during or after his talk. 


Have Talked to 45 Service Clubs 

The surety managers have spoken to 
more than 45 service clubs within their 
territory, the average talk lasting about 
20 minutes and followed by a question- 
and-answer period. The typical presen- 
tation features interesting and unusual, 
and if possible, local case histories which 
invariably drive home a practical lesson 
on human vagaries and the fidelity and 
forgery bonds which serve to offset 
them. The talks are lucid, hard-hitting 
discussions of problems of employe dis- 
honesty, and the normal precautions to 
be observed in solving or minimizing 
them. Questions asked the speaker by 
the businessman audience reflect popular 
interest in the subject as well as a per- 
sonal interest in having individual prob- 
lems solved. 

The membership of local business and 
civic clubs is made up of smaller busi- 
ness employers or employes in positions 
of responsibility who might well have 
the burden of determining the adequacy 
of their employers’ bond coverage. 
Among the latter are treasurers, comp- 
trollers, bank cashiers and local mana- 
gers of large enterprises such as chain 
stores. It is understandable that few 
of them are well versed in fidelity and 
forgery bond coverage. They are not 
insurance buyers in the organized sense 
as a rule, and beyond their local brokers 
and agents they do not have expert, 
outside sources of information regarding 
bonds. This is one reason for the in- 
creasing popularity of the surety mana- 
gers’ speakers bureau. 


Beneficial to Local Agents 


Local agents themselves like the 
speakers bureau movement and are 
interested in its development. While 


many agents are active in their bond 
production programs, effective speakers 
at business club meetings will more 
often than not indirectly augment these 
selling efforts. When one of the surety 
managers visits a town where he is 
scheduled to give a talk to one of these 
groups, he customarily drops in on his 
local agent who is either a member of 
a local business club or is interested in 


hearing the talk. He usually derives 
benefit in a variety of ways. 
Some interesting publicity has de- 


veloped from appearances of the surety 
managers before local organizations. A 
representative of the managers’ associa- 
tion, speaking at a Long Island Kiwanis 
meeting recently, discussed three main 
causes for dishonesty among employes, 
characterizing them succinctly as “booze, 
babes and bookmakers.” The phrase 
kindled the editorial imagination and 
captured headlines, and the local* paper 
ran a two-column quote-and-picture 
opinion poll of citizens on their reac- 
tion to these popular causes of embez- 
zlement. 

While most news reporting of these 
speaking engagements has a more con- 
servative tone, there is mounting evi- 
dence in both press coverage and word 
of mouth advertising that the job the 
managers are doing in bringing before 
business men an intelligent survey of 
their bond problems is popularly re- 
ceived. Added to this, naturally, is the 
deposit of sound information that en- 
ables the business man to close the gaps 
in his bond coverage and eliminate much 
of the peril of employe defalcation. 

It follows as a matter of course that 
if the results achieved in the New York 
City area are duplicated elsewhere, 
wherever local surety associations main- 
tain their own speakers bureaus, the 
broadly constructive program will be 
multiplied accordingly. Both the surety 
business and the affairs of businessmen 
at the local community level will in- 
evitably benefit. 
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When selling insurance Without all the answers 
you need more than HOPE the prospects say NOPE 
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Just five weeks at Atna The know-how of selling 
will help you to LEARN —more money to EARN 


Atnas Home Office 
Casualty and Surety Sales Course 


AETNA CASUALTY AND Surety ComPANY 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance a 














